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Immediately  on  the  demise  of  King  Charles  the 
privy  council  assembled,  and  the  new  monarch  ad¬ 
dressed  them,  assuring  them  of  his  determination  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  brother,  “  especially  in  that 
of  his  great  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  people 
that  “he  would  make  it  his  endeavour  to  preserve 
this  government,  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  by 
law  established and  that  “  he  would  always  take 
care  to  defend  and  support  the  church.”  His  brother- 

*  Authorities  mostly  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  reign. 
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in-law,  Lord  Rochester,*  requested  that  his  address, 
which  had  filled  them  all  with  joy,  might  be  made 
public.  The  king  remarked  that  he  had  no  copy :  but 
one  of  the  council  wrote  it  down  from  memory,  and 
the  king,  who  had  not  expected  this  result,  found  it 
necessary  to  consent  to  its  publication.  He  was  forth¬ 
with  proclaimed,  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
populace. 

The  king’s  speech  gave  great  satisfaction  to  those 
who  called  themselves  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  security  greater  than  any  law. 
“We  have  now  the  word  of  a  king,  and  a  word  never 
broken,”  was  the  common  phrase.  The  pulpits  re¬ 
sounded  as  usual ;  loyal  addresses  poured  in  from  all 
sides  ;  the  University  of  Oxford  promised  obedience, 
“  without  limitations  or  restrictions  the  London 
clergy,  more  sincere,  said,  “  Our  religion  established 
by  law  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives  and  this  ex¬ 
pression  gave  offence  at  court :  a  proof  of  what  rvas 
the  real  feeling  in  the  royal  bosom. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  monarch  was  an  illegal 
stretch  of  power.  He  issued,  on  the  9th,  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  ordering  that  the  duties  should  continue  to  be 
levied  on  merchandise  till  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
which  he  summoned  for  the  19th  of  May. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  king,  which  took  place  on 
the  14th,  was  entirely  private  :  for  the  successor  was 
unwilling,  as  he  says  himself,  to  communicate  with 
the  Church  of  England  in  spiritual  things,  as  he  must 
have  done  had  it  been  public. 

James  resolved  to  continue  his  brother’s  ministers. 
To  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  who  apprehended  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  he  said  that  he  remembered  only  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  and,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
representations  of  the  French  king,  Sunderland  and 
Godolphin,  who  had  also  supported  that  bill,  in  like 
manner  experienced  no  royal  displeasure.  The  cab¬ 
inet  was  thus  constituted  :  Halifax,  president  of  the 

*  Laurence  Hyde,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Rochester  by 
Charles  II. 
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council;  Rochester,  lord-treasurer;  his  brother  Claren¬ 
don,  privy-seal ;  Sunderland  and  Middleton,  secretaries. 
Godolphin  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  This 
last,  with  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  alone  possessed 
the  royal  confidence.  There  was  also  a  secret  coun¬ 
cil  for  Catholic  affairs,  of  which  no  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  had  any  knowledge  except  Sunderland.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  earls  of  Powis  and  Castlemain,  the  lords 
Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Jermyn,  Lord  Dover,  Richard 
Talbot,  an  Irishman,  and  Father  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  brother 
to  the  late  lord  of  that  name. 

The  king  was  resolved  to  make  no  secret  of  his 
own  or  his  brother’s  religion.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  he  caused  Huddleston  to  publish  an  account  of 
the  late  king’s  reconcilement ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
world  two  papers  in  favour  of  Romanism,  found  in 
that  monarch’s  strong  box,  and  written  by  his  own 
hand.  For  himself,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  his 
reign,  he  caused  the  folding-doors  of  the  queen’s  pri¬ 
vate  chapel  to  be  thrown  open  while  he  was  at  mass, 
that  his  presence  there  might  be  seen.  On  Holy 
Thursday  (the  16th  of  April)  he  was  attended  to  the 
door  of  the  chapel  by  his  guards  and  the  pensioners, 
and  on  Easter  Sunday  by  the  knights  of  the  garter 
and  several  of  the  nobility :  a  proceeding  which  caus¬ 
ed  great  uneasiness  on  the  minds  of  zealous  Prot¬ 
estants.*  Their  suspicions  were  farther  excited  by 
a  proclamation  for  the  discharge  of  all  recusants. 
They  saw  in  this  a  manifest  advance  towards  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  popery,  which  was,  in  reality,  the  ob¬ 
ject  nearest  the  king’s  heart.  In  the  mean  time, 
every  effort  was  made  to  induce  Louis  to  continue 
the  pension,  in  order  that  James  might  be  independ¬ 
ent  of  his  parliament. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  only  part  omitted  be¬ 
ing  the  communion.  The  king,  of  course,  solemnly 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  carried  the  sword  of  state, 
being  a  Protestant,  stopped  at  the  door,  the  king  said,  “  My  lord, 
your  father  would  have  gone  farther.”  “  Your  majesty’s  father,” 
replied  the  duke,  “  would  not  have  gone  so  fax.” 
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swore  to  maintain  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church  and  cler¬ 
gy.  Like  a  true  Stuart  and  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
told  Barillon  that  he  did  so,  as  these  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  were  those  which  had  been  granted  by  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  of  whose  being  a  Catholic 
there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt.  During  the  whole 
ceremony  he  had  been  under  apprehensions  for  his 
personal  safety,  though  without  any  just  cause. 

On  the  19th  the  parliament  met.  In  consequence 
of  the  power  which  the  surrender  of  charters  had 
given  to  the  crown,  the  returns  had  been  so  much  to 
the  royal  satisfaction,  that  James  declared  there  were 
not  forty  members  whom  he  would  not  have  nomina¬ 
ted  himself.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  re¬ 
peated  his  address  to  the  privy-council.  He  then  call¬ 
ed  on  them  to  give  him  a  revenue  for  life,  such  as  his 
brother  had  enjoyed ;  and,  hinting  that  nothing  else 
would  content  him,  he  added,  “  The  best  way  to  en¬ 
gage  me  to  meet  you  often  is  always  to  use  me 
well.”  He  concluded  by  informing  them  of  the  news 
he  had  just  received  of  the  landing  of  Argyle  in 
Scotland,  and  with  again  calling  on  them  to  give  him 
his  revenue  as  he  desired  it,  and  without  delay. 

In  most  respects  the  commons  proved  as  dutiful  as 
the  king  could  have  wished.  By  a  unanimous  vote, 
they  settled  on  him,  for  life,  the  same  revenue  that 
the  late  king  had  enjoyed.  They  accompanied  it, 
also,  with  a  declaration  that  they  had  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  promise  to  support  the  church,  which, 
they  added,  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  On 
the  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Monmouth,  they 
made  an  additional  grant  of  £400,000,  and  passed  a 
bill  for  the  security  of  the  kings  person,  in  which 
they  enlarged  the  original  statute  of  treason.  In  the 
midst  of  this  exuberant  loyalty,  however,  it  was  man¬ 
ifest  that  the  parliament,  with  all  its  servility,  was 
jealous  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Immediately  on  the  accession  of  James,  the  English 
and  Scottish  exiles  began  to  consult  on  the  best  mode 
of  delivering  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  popery 
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and  despotism  which  they  were  persuaded  the  new 
monarch  would  spare  no  efforts  to  impose  on  it. 
They  met  at  Rotterdam,  whither  Argyle  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  who  were  at  Brussels,  repaired  at  their  invita¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  these  noblemen  should 
simultaneously  head  expeditions  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  To  keep  up  the  union  between  them,  Argyle 
was  to  be  attended  by  two  Englishmen,  Ayloffe  and 
Rumbold;  and  Monmouth  by  two  Scots,  Ferguson 
and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun. 

Argyle  sailed  first,  on  the  2d  of  May.  He  stopped 
at  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  two  of  his  party  were 
captured,  and  the  government  thus  got  information 
of  his  strength  and  destination.  He  landed  in  his 
own  country  on  the  17th,  and  forthwith  issued  two 
declarations,  and  sent  the  fiery  cross,  according  to 
Highland  usage,  to  summon  his  clansmen  to  arms. 
But  the  gentlemen  of  his  name  had  been  secured ; 
the  militia  was  raised  and  advancing  on  all  sides ; 
only  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  joined  him  ;  and, 
instead  of  hastening  to  the  western  counties,  he  lin¬ 
gered  in  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by  more.  His 
stores  and  arms,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  castle 
of  Ellengreg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 
When  at  length  he  descended  into  Lennox  to  pass 
the  Clyde,  he  found  bodies  of  armed  men  every¬ 
where  opposed  to  him.  His  army  lost  itself  by  night 
in  a  morass,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  sought  safety 
in  flight.  Argyle,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  was 
met  and  wounded,  as  he  was  crossing  a  stream,  by 
five  militia-men  ;  and  as  he  fell,  he  cried,  “  Alas !  un¬ 
fortunate  Argyle  !”  His  captors  would  fain  have  con¬ 
cealed  his  rank,  as  they  durst  not  release  him  :  but 
he  was  recognised  by  their  officer.  He  was  led  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  same  in¬ 
dignities  as  had  formerly  been  heaped  on  Montrose. 
As  the  king  had  ordered  him,  if  taken,  to  be  put  to 
death  within  three  days,  he  was  executed  on  his  for¬ 
mer  iniquitous  sentence,  on  the  30th.  He  met  his 
fate  with  resignation  and  fortitude :  embracing  the 
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instrument  of  death,  he  called  it  (in  allusion  to  its 
name)  the  sweetest  maiden  he  had  ever  kissed. 

Various  circumstances  detained  Monmouth  so  long, 
that  it  was  the  11th  of  June  when  he  landed  at  Lyme 
in  Dorset.  He  was  attended  by  Lord  Grey  of  Werk, 
and  about  eighty  other  exiles  and  their  attendants. 
He  forthwith  raised  his  standard,  and  published  a 
declaration  styling  James  a  usurper,  and  charging 
him  with  the  burning  of  London,  and  every  atrocity 
which  had  been  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Catholics, 
adding  that  of  poisoning  the  late  king.  This  declara¬ 
tion  drew  numbers  of  the  people  to  his  standard,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  he  marched  from  Lyme  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  men.  At  Taunton,  on  the  18th,  he 
was  received  with  acclamations,  and  presented  with 
a  splendid  stand  of  colours  ;  and  twenty  young  la¬ 
dies,  in  their  best  attire,  came  to  offer  him  a  naked 
sword  and  a  pocket  Bible.  He  here  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king  on  the  20th ;  and,  in  proof  of 
his  royalty,  touched  for  the  king’s  evil.  He  thence, 
the  next  day,  proceeded  to  Bridgewater,  where  he 
was  also  well  received.  The  militia  everywhere  re¬ 
tired  before  him ;  and  he  proposed  to  cross  the  Avon 
near  Bath,  and  advance  against  Bristol.  But  it  was 
now  ascertained  that  the  royal  troops,  under  the  Earl 
of  Feversham,  were  at  hand :  that  project,  therefore, 
was  abandoned ;  and  it  was  debated  in  his  council 
whether  to  march  for  Salop  and  Cheshire,  where  he 
expected  good  support,  or  to  direct  their  course  into 
Wiltshire,  where  he  was  led  to  hope  for  still  more 
powerful  assistance.  This  last  course  was  prefer¬ 
red,  and  the  army  arrived,  on  the  26th,  at  Philip’s- 
Norton,  on  the  confines  of  that  county,  where  they 
had  an  encounter  with  a  part  of  the  royal  forces,  in 
which  they  had  rather  the  advantage.  They  fell 
back,  however,  to  Frome ;  and  here  Monmouth  first 
learned  the  defeat  of  Argyle.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  desponding  :  for  he  saw  that  none  of  the  nobility 
or  gentry,  without  whose  aid  no  civil  movements 
have  ever  succeeded  in  England,  had  declared  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  had  therefore  begun  to  view  his  cause 
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as  hopeless.  It  was  proposed  that  the  army  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  Monmouth  and  his  friends 
should  endeavour  to  escape :  but  this  course  was  ve¬ 
hemently  opposed  by  Lord  Grey  and  others,  and  the 
army  was  led  back  to  Bridgewater  on  the  1st  of  July. 
As  the  royal  forces  were  reported  to  be  encamped  at 
no  great  distance,  on  the  edge  of  a  morass  named 
Sedgemoor,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  result  of  a  noc¬ 
turnal  attack.  The  duke  led  out  his  forces,  the  horse 
being  commanded  by  Lord  Grey,  whose  courage  was 
very  doubtful.  They  reached  the  moor  on  the  6th 
at  about  one  in  the  morning,  but  found  themselves  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  deep  drain  in  front  of  the  royal  camp. 
Grey,  on  coming  to  the  ditch  and  perceiving  that  the 
royal  troops  were  on  the  alert,  turned  after  a  brief 
stand,  and  led  his  men  off  the  field.  The  whole  plan 
was  now  disconcerted  :  a  firing  was  kept  up  till  day¬ 
light,  when  Feversham  ordered  his  infantry  to  cross 
the  drain,  while  his  horse  took  the  insurgents  in  flank. 
The  half-armed  peasants,  after  making  a  gallant  but 
ineffectual  resistance,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
Their  loss  was  five  hundred  slain  and  fifteen  hundred 
taken ;  and  the  victors  had  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

Monmouth  himself  fled,  it  is  not  known  at  what 
time  in  the  action.  His  first  thought  was  to  pass  over 
to  Wales:  but  Grey,  who  was  his  evil  genius,  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  it ;  and  with  him  and  a  German 
named  Busse,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  New 
Forest.  As  a  reward  had  been  set  on  his  head,  an 
active  search  was  kept  up  for  him.  Early  the  next 
morning  Grey  was  captured ;  and.  though  Monmouth 
and  Busse  then  escaped,  the  latter  was  taken  on  the 
following  morning;  and  as  he  owned  that  he  had 
parted  only  four  hours  before  from  the  duke,  the 
search  for  him  was  continued  with  redoubled  activity. 
In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
found  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern  and  nettles.  He 
was  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  in  his  pockets 
were  some  green  peas,  the  only  subsistence  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  had.  Broken  in  mind  and  body,  he 
wrote  a  most  humble  letter  to  the  king,  entreating  a 
personal  interview,  and  promising  to  make  some  im¬ 
portant  discoveries.  He  was.  therefore,  on  the  very 
evening  he  reached  London  (the  13th),  led  into  the 
royal  presence  with  his  arms  pinioned.  He  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  confessed  his  guilt,  casting  the 
blame  on  others,  and  implored  for  mercy  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  terms,  but  made  no  discovery.  James,  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  his  early  education,  asked  him  if  he  would 
have  a  priest.  “  Is  there  then  no  hope  1”  said  he.  The 
king  made  no  reply,  but  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  told  to  prepare  for  death 
on  the  second  day.  "When  Monmouth  was  gone. 
Grey  was  brought  into  the  royal  presence,  and  he  be¬ 
haved  with  more  firmness  than  the  unfortunate  duke. 

James  is  usually  condemned  for  inhumanity  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  should  not  have  seen 
Monmouth  if  he  was  resolved  not  to  pardon  him :  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  such  a  resolution.  He  saw  the 
prisoner  at  has  own  desire,  and  was  led  to  expect  dis¬ 
closures  which  he  did  not  receive.  Surely  Monmouth, 
after  his  invasion,  his  declaration,  and  his  assumption 
of  the  title  of  king,  had  little  right  to  expect  mercy. 
As  to  his  being  the  king's  nephew,  this  was  a  dubious 
point,  and  James  appears  to  have  always  doubted  his 
being  his  brother's  son. 

The  next  morning,  the  14th  of  July,  Monmouth  was 
visited  by  his  duchess,  the  heiress  of  Buccleugh.  whom 
he  had  abandoned  to  live  with  Lady  Harriet  Went¬ 
worth.  The  meeting  was  a  cold  one:  her  object  was, 
for  the  sake  of  herself  and  children,  to  get  him  to  de¬ 
clare  that  she  was  ignorant  of  his  project.  On  this 
subject  he  gave  her  ample  satisfaction,  and  she  then 
withdrew.  He  again  wrote  to  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  queen-dowager  (which  last  kind-hearted  prin¬ 
cess  earnestly  interceded  for  him),  and  also  to  others, 
but  with  no  effect.  The  bishops  Ken  and  Turner 
came  to  prepare  him  for  death.  When  they  were  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  overwhelmed  with  terror :  but  it  pass¬ 
ed  away,  and  thenceforth  his  mind  was  serene  and 
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composed.  They  found  him  in  a  religious  frame  of 
mind  in  general,  but  on  two  points  he  proved  im¬ 
movable.  He  strenuously  maintained  the  right  of 
resistance  to  oppression,  and  would  not  allow  that 
there  was  anything  morally  wrong  in  the  criminal 
connexion  between  him  and  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth. 
The  prelates  therefore  declined  giving  him  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  ^ 

In  the  morning  they  returned  with  Drs.  Hooper  and 
Tennison :  but  neither  of  them  could  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind.  The  duchess  and  his  children 
now  came  to  take  their  final  leave  of  him.  He  was 
kinder  than  before,  and  she  sank  to  the  ground,  and 
was  carried  away  in  a  swoon.  At  ten  o’clock  he  en¬ 
tered  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Tower 
Hill.  The  concourse  was  immense  :  tears,  sighs,  and 
groans  were  succeeded  by  an  awful  silence.  On  the 
scaffold,  the  divines  continued  to  press  him  on  the 
two  above-named  points  :  but  he  was  still  inflexible. 
He  made  no  speech,  but  gave  a  paper  to  the  sheriff. 
He  laid  down  his  head,  telling  the  executioner  to  do 
his  work  better  than  in  the  case  of  Lord  Russell. 
The  man,  unnerved,  it  would  seem,  by  the  charge,  gave 
but  a  feeble  stroke  :  the  duke  raised  himself,  and  turn¬ 
ed  his  head  as  if  to  upbraid  him.  He  struck  twice 
more,  and  then  flung  down  the  axe,  swearing  that  his 
heart  failed  him.  The  sheriff,  however,  made  him  re¬ 
sume  it,  and  at  the  fifth  blow  the  head  was  severed. 
Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  James  duke  of 
Monmouth. 

Vengeance,  both  military  and  judicial,  was  now  let 
loose  on  the  unfortunate  adherents  of  Monmouth. 
Feversham  hanged  several  of  his  prisoners  without 
any  trial ;  and  Colonel  Kirke,  who  was  left  in  com¬ 
mand,  is  said  to  have  acted  with  unusual  barbarity.* 
The  name  of  Kirke’s  Lambs,  as  his  soldiers  were 
called  from  the  figure  of  a  lamb  which  their  colours 

*  Thus,  it  is  said,  he  ordered  prisoners  to  be  hung  while  he  and 
his  officers  drank  the  king’s  health  ;  and  when  their  feet  quivered 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  said  he  would  give  them  music  to  their 
dancing,  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound. 
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bore,*  was  long  remembered  in  the  West.  But  these 
military  atrocities  sink  into  nothing  when  compared 
with  “  Jeffreys’s  Campaign,”  as  the  king  loved  to 
call  it. 

This  savage  and  unprincipled  man,  being  joined  in 
commission  with  four  judges,  commenced  operations 
at  Winchester,  on  the  27th  of  August,  by  the  trial  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,  the  aged  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides. 
The  charge  against  her  was  that  of  having  given  shel¬ 
ter  to  Nelthorpe  and  Hickes,  two  of  the  fugitives  from 
Monmouth’s  army.  In  her  defence  she  declared  that 
of  Nelthrope  she  knew  nothing,  and  that  she  thought 
Hickes,  who  was  a  dissenting  teacher,  had  only  fled 
from  a  warrant  against  him  on  that  account.  Jef¬ 
freys  undertook  himself  to  examine  a  peasant  who 
had  been  their  guide  to  her  house,  and  so  terrified  the 
poor  rustic  by  his  vehemence  and  scurrility,  that  he 
admitted  sufficient  to  give  reason  to  believe  that  the 
prisoner  knew  of  their  having  been  in  Monmouth’s 
army.  Jeffreys  took  care  also  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  Hickes  had  not  been  convicted  or  outlawed  till 
after  the  time  she  could  be  legally  tried  as  the  receiver 
of  a  traitor.  The  jury  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  but 
were  at  length  overawed  into  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 
“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  brutal  judge,  “  had  I  been 
among  you,  and  had  she  been  my  own  mother,  I 
should  have  found  her  guilty.”  The  next  morning  he 
sentenced  her  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  but  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  obtained 
for  her  a  respite  of  three  days,  during  which  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  king  in  her  favour,  by  noble 
ladies  whom  she  had  befriended  in  the  days  of  her 
husband’s  power,  and  by  Lord  Feversham,  who  was 
promised  £1000  for  her  pardon.  It  was  also  shown 
that  her  son  had  served  in  the  army  against  Mon¬ 
mouth:  but  all  was  in  vain;  the  king,  pleading,  it  is 
said,  a  promise  to  Jeffreys  not  to  spare  her,  declared 
that  he  would  not  give  her  a  reprieve  for  a  single  day. 

*  Adopted  when  the  regiment  was  at  Tangier  and  engaged 
against  the  Moors  :  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  Templars. 
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He  consented  to  change  the  sentence  to  beheading ; 
and  the  venerable  matron  perished  on  the  scaffold  on 
the  2d  of  September,  praying  for  a  prince  who  would 
not  pardon  the  performance  of  an  act  of  humanity. 

The  commission  thence  proceeded  to  Dorchester, 
where  eighty  persons  were  executed ;  thence  to 
Taunton  and  Wells ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  is  said  to  have  been  two  hundred 
and  forty  at  the  least.  The  whole  country  presented 
a  horrible  and  most  un-English  aspect :  everywhere 
gibbets  and  the  mangled  limbs  of  men  met  the  eye ; 
and  the  stench  that  exhaled  from  them  rendered  the 
roads  abhorrent  to  travellers.  The  trials  were  few : 
for  men,  seeing  no  hopes  of  justice,  confessed  their 
guilt,  as  offering  the  only  chance  of  escape. 

But  blood  alone  did  not  satisfy  Jeffreys  :  he  filled 
his  coffers  by  the  sale  of  pardons.  It  was  also  the 
royal  pleasure  that  the  courtiers  should  improve  their 
circumstances  by  the  rebellion.  Sunderland  wrote  to 
Jeffreys  to  say  that  one  thousand  prisoners  were  to 
be  bestowed  on  certain  courtiers,  and  one  hundred  on 
a  favourite  of  the  queen’s,  on  their  giving  security 
that  they  should  serve  as  slaves  for  ten  years  in  the 
West  India  islands.  Against  this  Jeffreys  remonstra¬ 
ted,  as  they  might,  he  said,  be  sold  for  £10  or  £15 
a  piece.  The  young  ladies  who  gave  Monmouth  his 
colours  were  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  par- 
ddn,  that  they  might  purchase  separate  ones,  of  which 
the  profits  were  given  to  the  maids  of  honour.  The 
maids  of  honour,  it  appears,  proved  hard  dealers  in 
the  article  of  mercy. 

James  received  daily  intelligence  from  Jeffreys  of 
his  proceedings,  which  he  constantly  spoke  of  to 
the  foreign  envoys  and  others  as  that  judge’s  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  during  the  hottest  part  of  it  he  was  amu¬ 
sing  himself  with  horse-races  at  Winchester.  He 
raised  Jeffreys,  on  his  return,  to  a  peerage  and  the 
chancellorship ;  and  when  that  savage  judge  had, 
through  his  habitual  drunkenness,  brought  on  a  fit  of 
illness,  the  king  was  much  concerned,  and  declared 
that  his  loss  could  not  be  easily  supplied.  Jeffreys  is 
B  2 
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said  to  have  declared  on  his  death-6ed  that  he  had 
done  nothing  without  orders ;  and  that  he  had  not 
been  half  bloody  enough  for  him  that  sent  him.  It  is 
vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  deny  James’s  appetite 
for  blood. 

Alderman  Cornish,  the  former  sheriff,  was  tried  on 
the  19th  of  October,  and  found  guilty  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  on  the  evidence  of 
Rumsey,  though  this  witness  admitted  that  his  evi¬ 
dence  now  was  contrary  to  what  he  had  given  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Russell.  Cornish  was  executed,  but  his 
body  and  estate  were  restored  to  his  family ;  while 
Rumsey  was  confined  for  life — clearly  showing  what 
was  the  king’s  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  testi¬ 
mony. 

On  the  same  day  with  Cornish,  two  men,  named 
Ring  and  Femley,  and  a  Mrs.  Gaunt,  were  tried  and 
condemned  for  harbouring  rebels.  Ring  had  shelter¬ 
ed  his  near  relation ;  Fernley  one  Burton,  who  had 
been  in  the  Rye-house  plot  and  with  Monmouth  ;  and 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  who  had  aided  his  escape  before,  visited 
him  at  Fernley’s,  and  undertook  to  save  him  again. 
He  was,  however,  taken ;  and,  to  save  his  life,  was 
base  enough  to  appear  against  his  benefactors.  The 
benevolent  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  burned  alive  at  Tyburn. 
She  disposed  the  straw  about  her  so  as  to  produce  a 
strong  flame,  and  died  amid  the  tears  of  the  specta¬ 
tors. 

Hampden  was  now  tried  a  second  time  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Rye-house  plot ;  but  it  had  been  secretly 
arranged  that  he  was  to  be  pardoned  on  his  pleading 
guilty,  and  paying  £6000  to  Jeffreys  and  Father  Petre. 
The  drama  between  him  and  the  judges  was  enacted 
to  perfection.  Lord  Brandon  was  found  guilty  on  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Grey,  and  of  Rumsey  and  one  Sax¬ 
ton,  but  was  afterward  pardoned.  Grey  himself  was 
pardoned,  as  his  was  only  a  life-estate,  and  charges 
on  it  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Rochester  and  others. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  Lord  Delamere  was  actually  ac¬ 
quitted  by  a  jury  of  thirty  peers,  the  perjury  of  Sax¬ 
ton,  the  chief  evidence  against  him,  being  apparent. 
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The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  elated  Janies, 
and  led  him  to  think  that  nothing  could  now  oppose 
his  will.  He  had  three  objects  in  view  as  the  means 
of  establishing  despotism ;  these  were,  the  abolition 
of  the  Test,  which  would  enable  him  to  fill  all  offices 
with  Catholics  ;  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
which  the  late  king  and  himself  had  often  declared 
to  be  subversive  of  government,  i.  e.,  of  tyranny ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  army,  which  now  amounted 
to  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  and  in  which  there 
were  several  Catholic  officers,  as  a  permanent  force. 
As  he  knew  that  Halifax  was  opposed  to  ail  these 
projects,  he  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  him  from  the 
council. 

When  the  parliament  met  on  the  9  th  of  November, 
James  addressed  them  from  the  throne.  Late  events, 
he  said,  had  shown  that  the  militia  was  inadequate  to 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  a  permanent  force 
was  necessary  :  he  had,  therefore,  increased  the  reg¬ 
ular  army,  and  he  now  called  on  them  for  the  funds 
necessary  to  support  it.  He  then  noticed  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Catholics.  “  And  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
you,”  said  he  ;  “  after  having  had  the  benefit  of  their 
services  in  such  a  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  not 
expose  them  to  disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the  want  of 
them,  if  there  should  be  another  rebellion.” 

From  this  haughty  tone,  it  is  plain  that  James  reck¬ 
oned  on  absolute  submission,  and  that  the  parliament 
would  simply  register  his  edicts  :  but  here,  as  on  most 
occasions,  his  blind  fatuity  led  him  astray.  The  dread 
and  the  hatred  of  popery  were  implanted  in  every 
Protestant  bosom  ;  and  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  by  Louis  at  this  very  time,  they  had  a 
specimen  of  the  good  faith  and  tolerance  that  were  to 
be  expected,  should  the  king  succeed  in  his  plans  in 
England.  The  commons,  therefore,  when  voting  a 
supply  of  £700,000,  coupled  with  it  an  act  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  militia ;  and,  while  offering  to  pass 
a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  Catholic  officers,  prayed 
that  they  might  nevertheless  be  discharged.  The 
danger  of  a  standing  army  and  the  employment  of 
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Catholic  officers  was  also  strongly  exposed  in  the 
house  of  peers  by  lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Angle- 
sea,  Mordaunt,  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  and 
others ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Jeffreys,  it 
was  resolved  “  to  take  the  king’s  speech  into  consid¬ 
eration  but  James  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  it 
met  no  more  during  his  reign  except  to  be  prorogued 
anew.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  James’s 
bigotry  led  him  to  assail  the  Test  Act  first,  for  in  all 
probability  this  subservient  assembly  would  have  sur¬ 
rendered  the  Habeas  Corpus  without  a  struggle. 

James  was  resolved,  come  what  might,  not  to  part 
with  his  army.  The  annual  cost  of  it  was  £600,000, 
and,  by  frugality,  neglecting  the  navy,  putting  off  the 
payment  of  his  brother’s  debts,  and  other  expedients, 
he  could  meet  this  without  the  aid  of  parliament.  To 
put  the  chief  commands  into  the  hands  of  Catholics 
was  necessary  for  his  ulterior  projects,  and  to  effect 
this  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  plan. 

It  had,  from  very  ancient  times,  been  a  part  of  the 
prerogative  to  grant  dispensations  from  the  penalties 
of  particular  laws.  This  had,  as  usual,  been  spoken 
of  in  exaggerated  terms  by  courtiers  and  lawyers. 
Coke  even  having  said  that  no  act  of  parliament  could 
restrain  it.  Practice,  however,  had  for  many  years 
confined  it  to  merely  trifling  cases  ;  but  Sir  Edward 
Herbert,  the  present  chief-justice,  had  formerly  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  king,  when  Duke  of  York,  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  Test  Act  might  be  eluded,  and  James 
now  resolved  to  bring  it  into  action  through  a  legal 
decision.  Of  Herbert  he  was  sure  ;  and  as  he  could 
dismiss  the  judges  at  his  pleasure,  he  reckoned  also 
on  the  obedience  of  the  others  :  but,  on  privately  ask¬ 
ing  their  opinions,  he  found  four  of  them  refractory. 
These  he  dismissed  forthwith,  and  appointed  others ; 
and  the  bench  being  now  adjusted,  a  sham  action  was 
brought  for  their  decision.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  re¬ 
cent  convert,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  re¬ 
giment  ;  and  his  coachman  was  directed  to  bring  an 
action  for  the  penalty  of  £500,  incurred  by  his  holding 
a  command  without  having  Qualified.  Hales  pleaded 
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a  dispensation  under  the  great  seal.  The  case  was 
tried  before  the  twelve  judges,  and,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1686,  eleven  decided  in  favour  of  the  dispensa¬ 
tion.  This  decision  was  not,  properly  speaking,  ille¬ 
gal,  but  it  was  highly  unconstitutional ;  and  as  it  de¬ 
clared  that  no  restraint  could  be  placed  on  the  mon¬ 
arch,*  and  that  acts  of  parliament  were  mere  cobwebs, 
there  being  a  power  paramount  to  them,  men  plainly 
saw  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  a  tame 
submission  to  the  overthrow  of  their  religion  and  lib¬ 
erties,  and  a  bold  effort,  to  maintain  them.  In  effect 
this  decision  sealed  the  doom  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

James,  however,  little  thought  so  :  he  had  obtained, 
he  considered,  a  complete  victory.  Neither  the  Test 
Act,  he  believed,  nor  any  other  barrier  against  popery, 
could  longer  impede  him ;  and  the  army,  the  council, 
and  every  department  of  the  state,  might  now  be  filled 
with  Catholics.  He  had  even,  as  he  conceived,  the 
power  of  gradually  making  the  church  itself  Catholic 
Early  in  this  year,  Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Oxford,  and  three  of  the  fellows,  had  de¬ 
clared  themselves  Catholics,  as  had  also  Sclater,  the 
curate  of  Esher  and  Putney,  and  a  royal  dispensation 
allowed  them  still  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  their 
situations :  Sclater,  however,  being  enjoined  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  his 
churches.  Walker  was  permitted  to  have  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  his  college,  and  a  press  for  printing  Catholic 
books  of  theology.  But  the  spirit  of  Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  gave  occasion  to  a  farther  mode  of  bridling 
the  church,  or,  rather,  of  accelerating  the  downfall  of 
the  monarch. 

Compton,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  had 
been  a  soldier.  He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  and  a 
zealous  Protestant.  To  punish  his  late  opposition  in 
parliament,  the  king  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of  the 
privy  council,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office  of  dean 

*  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  in  pronouncing  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  whatever 
with  which  the  king,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  might  not  dispense. — Am. 
Ed. 
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of  the  chapel.  This,  however,  only  increased  his 
popularity  and  the  suspicion  of  the  king's  designs ; 
and  the  London  pulpits  resounded  with  controversy. 
The  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  issued  orders  for  the 
clergy  to  abstain  from  all  public  discussion  in  the  pul¬ 
pit.  Few,  however,  obeyed ;  and  it  was  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  make  an  example.  Dr.  Sharp,  dean  of  Nor¬ 
wich  and  rector  of  St.  Giles’s,  was  fixed  on,  and 
Compton  was  ordered  to  suspend  him  :  but  he  replied 
that  he  must  first  hear  him  in  his  defence.  It  was 
now  determined  to  make  the  bishop  himself  the  victim. 

The  odious  court  of  High  Commission  had  been 
abolished  in  1641.  A  part  of  the  act  of  abolition  was 
repealed  at  the  Restoration :  but  a  clause  of  it,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  erection  of  any  similar  court,  had  been 
retained.  James,  however,  issued  a  commission,  in 
nearly  the  very  words  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  to  certain 
persons  to  act  as  a  court  of  commissioners  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  causes.  These  were  the  primate,  chancellor, 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Rochester,  the  earls  of  Ro¬ 
chester  and  Sunderland,  and  chief-justice  Herbert. 
Three  were  to  form  a  quorum,  of  whom  Jeffreys  was 
always  to  be  one.  “  God,”  said  James  to  Barillon, 
“  has  permitted  that  all  the  laws  made  to  establish 
Protestantism  now  serve  as  a  foundation  for  my  meas¬ 
ures  to  re-establish  true  religion.” 

Before  this  court  Compton  was  summoned.  He 
defended  himself  with  much  address.  The  primate 
Sancroft  was  not  there  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
church,  for  he  had  timidly  obtained  leave  to  be  absent 
on  the  plea  of  age  and  infirmity :  but  the  earl,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  chief-justice  took  the 
side  of  Compton ;  and  even  Jeffreys,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  excesses,  clung  to  the  Protestant  faith,  support¬ 
ed  them.  The  presence,  however,  and  the  influence 
of  the  king,  prevailed  ;  and  Compton  was  suspended 
by  a  commission,  three  fourths  of  whose  members 
had  declared  in  his  favour.  The  people  soon  nick¬ 
named  the  commission  the  “  Congregatio  de  propa¬ 
ganda  Fide  ”* 

*  The  congregation  ( council )  for  propagating  the  faith. 
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Of  the  royal  advisers  there  were  two  classes,  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  The  former,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Rochester,*  seem  to  have  been  willing  to 
aid  the  king  in  all  his  projects  against  liberty :  but 
they  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  church. 
The  Catholics  were  divided  into  two  parties  :  most  of 
the  laymen,  such  as  Bellasis  and  Powis,  were  for  mod¬ 
eration  ;  they  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  their  faith,  and  would  have  been  content  with 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  security  for  their 
religion  under  a  Protestant  successor.  The  queen 
herself  was  inclined  to  this  party :  but  the  king  was 
under  the  influence  of  Father  Petre  and  the  Jesuits ; 
and  these,  with  the  usual  heat  and  imprudence  of  po¬ 
litical  churchmen,  urged  him  on  to  extreme  measures. 
Sunderland,  an  ambitious,  unprincipled  statesman, 
though  still  professing  himself  a  Protestant,  allied 
himself  closely  with  this  party,  in  the  hope  of  sup¬ 
planting  Rochester;  and  the  influence  of  Father  Petre, 
when  all  other  applications  had  failed,  eventually  rais¬ 
ed  him  to  the  post  of  president  of  the  council,  in  the 
room  of  Halifax,  still  retaining  his  post  of  secretary. 

But  the  Protestant  party  had  a  supporter  who 
might,  they  believed,  counterbalance  the  queen  and 
the  priests.  James,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  religion, 
and  his  anxiety  to  diffuse  it,  made  no  scruple  of  vio¬ 
lating  one  of  its  most  important  precepts.  He  was 
at  this  time  living  in  open  adultery  with  Catharine 
Sedley,  whom,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rochester,  it  is 
said,  he  had  made  Countess  of  Dorchester.  The 
queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  testified  the  ut¬ 
most  indignation  at  his  conduct ;  and,  by  Sunderland’s 
advice,  she  assembled  one  day  in  her  apartment  the 
chancellor  and  himself,  with  the  priests  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  nobles ;  and,  when  the  king  entered  it,  he  was 
assailed  by  their  united  reproaches  and  remonstran¬ 
ces.  He  promised  to  separate  from  the  countess, 
and  sent  her  orders  to  retire  to  the  Continent :  but  she 

*  Of  this  champion  of  the  church  Roger  North  says,  “  His  in¬ 
firmities  were  passion,  in  which  he  would  swear  like  a  cutter; 
and  the  indulging  himself  in  wine.” 
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asserted  her  rights  as  a  free-born  English  woman,  and 
appealed  to  Magna  Charta.  She  at  length  consented, 
however,  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  Rochester’s  brother. 
Clarendon,  was  lord-lieutenant.  She  returned,  how¬ 
ever,  within  six  months,  and  the  king  renewed  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  her :  but  it  was  of  no  political  effect, 
as  the  Jesuits  “had  got  the  advowson  of  his  con¬ 
science.” 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  court  of  Rome  would 
have  zealously  co-operated  with  James  in  his  project 
of  re-establishing  the  Catholic  faith :  but  so  adverse 
were  all  things  to  this  prince,  that  even  there  he  found 
no  support.  The  reigning  pontiff,  Innocent  XL,  who 
had  been  a  soldier,  was  a  man  who  knew  or  cared 
nothing  about  the  disputes  and  differences  of  theolo¬ 
gians,  though  he  was  a  wise  temporal  prince  and  an 
able  statesman.  He  was  on  ill  terms  with  Louis 
XIV.  on  account  of  that  monarch’s  insolence ;  and 
regarded  with  little  complacency  either  the  Jesuits  or 
the  King  of  England,  whom  he  looked  on  as  partisans 
of  Louis.  James,  on  his  accession,  had  sent  Mr.  Ca¬ 
ryl  as  his  private  minister  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  pur¬ 
ple  for  the  queen’s  uncle,  the  title  of  bishop  for  one 
Dr.  Leyburn,  and  the  appointment  of  a  nuncio  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  Caryl  succeeded  in  the  last 
two  points ;  and  the  Count  D’Adda  came  over  in  No¬ 
vember,  1685,  but  did  not  assume  any  public  charac¬ 
ter.  The  zeal  of  the  king,  however,  was  not  to  be 
restrained ;  and  in  the  following  February  he  insist¬ 
ed  on  D’Adda’s  taking  the  title  of  nuncio,  to  which 
the  papal  court  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  The  nun¬ 
cio,  a  prudent,  clear-sighted  man,  viewed  with  concern 
the  rate  at  which  the  king  and  his  advisers  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  urge  matters,  and  gave  the  weight  of  his  au¬ 
thority  to  the  moderate  Catholic  party. 

James,  being  resolved  to  have  a  resident  minister  at 
the  papal  court,  chose  for  this  purpose,  with  his  usual 
infelicity,  the  Earl  of  Castlemain,  the  husband  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  a  man  who  owed  his  title  to 
the  infamy  of  his  wife.  Castlemain  behaved  at  Rome 
with  such  indiscretion,  that  the  nuncio  was  directed 
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to  make  a  formal  complaint  of  his  conduct.  All  the 
influence  of  James  failed  to  procure  a  nominal  bishop¬ 
ric  for  Petre,  whom  he  is  thought  to  have  designed 
placing  in  the  see  of  York,  which  he  kept  vacant. 
He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  procure 
for  him  a  cardinal’s  hat. 

If  the  pontiff  himself  was  more  swayed  by  politics 
than  religion,  we  may  easily  believe  the  same  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  Spaniards  and  Imperial 
ministers  co-operating  with  the  Dutch,  and  opposing 
the  French  ambassador.  James,  who,  to  his  misfor¬ 
tune,  had  some  vague  ideas  of  the  dignity  belonging 
to  a  King  of  England,  and  of  the  line  of  policy  which, 
as  such,  he  should  adopt,  irritated  Louis  by  vain  as¬ 
sumptions  of  independence,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  receiving  his  money  and  relying  on  him  for  aid  in 
his  projects. 

To  accustom  the  public  eye  to  the  view  of  popery, 
convents  were  established  in  various  parts  of  London : 
that  of  the  Carmelites  was  in  the  city,  that  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  while  the  Bene¬ 
dictines  were  at  St.  James’s  ;  and  the  Jesuits  opened 
a  school  at  the  Savoy.  They  all  went  about  publicly 
in  their  habits,  and  London  was  gradually  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  Catholic  city.  To  awe  the  refrac¬ 
tory,  the  army,  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  encamped 
on  Hounslow  Heath ;  and  in  the  tent  of  Lord  Dunbar¬ 
ton,  the  second  in  command,  mass  was  openly  cele¬ 
brated,  while  Catholic  missionaries  laboured  to  con¬ 
vert  the  soldiers.  A  paper,  calling  on  them  to  adhere 
to  their  religion,  having  been  circulated  through  the 
camp,  Johnson,  its  author,  the  chaplain  of  the  late 
Lord  Russell,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  stand  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  which  sentence  was  executed 
with  the  utmost  rigour  and  cruelty,  he  being  previ¬ 
ously  degraded  from  his  sacred  character. 

In  the  laxity  of  principle  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  in  a  court  for  five-and-twenty  years 
the  abode  of  profligacy  and  corruption,  conversions, 

Vox.  V.— C 
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real  or  pretended,  might  be  expected  to  be  abundant  : 
yet  the  failures  of  the  king  in  this  particular  were 
both  numerous  and  mortifying.  Lady  Dorchester,  as 
we  have  seen,  adhered  to  her  religion,  reconciling  it, 
like  her  royal  paramour,  with  the  breach  of  its  duties. 
A  priest  came  to  convert  Secretary  Middleton :  “  Your 
lordship  believes  the  Trinity  1”  began  he.  “  Who 
told  you  so  1  You  are  come  here  to  prove  your  own 
opinions,  not  to  ask  about  mine,”  was  the  reply ;  and 
the  priest  retired  in  confusion.  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  monk,  “  I  have  con¬ 
vinced  myself,  by  much  reflection,  that  God  made  man, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  man  can  make  God.”  Colo¬ 
nel  Kirke  is  reported  to  have  told  the  king  that  he 
was  pre-engaged,  having  promised  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  to  become  a  Mohammedan  if  he  ever  chan¬ 
ged.  The  great  object,  however,  was  to  gain  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne,  and  for  this  purpose  the  lure  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  was  held  out  to  her  :  but,  though  of  a  weak 
disposition,  she  was  in  this  instance  firm.  The  Bishop 
of  London  had  been  her  tutor ;  Lord  and  Lady  Church¬ 
ill,*  who  ruled  her,  were  zealous  for  Protestantism ; 
and  all  the  efforts  made  on  her  proved  abortive.  Lord 
Dartmouth,  also,  though  sincerely  attached  to  James, 
refused  to  abandon  his  religion.  When  Admiral  Her¬ 
bert,  a  man  of  loose  life  and  laden  with  the  royal  fa¬ 
vours,  refused  him,  James  said  to  Barillon  that  he 
never  could  put  confidence  in  any  man,  however  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  who  affected  the  character  of  a  zealous 
Protestant.f 

*  John,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  of  Devon.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal  pages,  but, 
showing  a  preference  for  a  military  life,  he  got  an  ensigncy.  He 
served  in  the  auxiliary  force  under  Monmouth  in  1672,  when  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  great  Turenne.  He  attached  himself 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  a  regi¬ 
ment  and  a  Scottish  barony  ;  and,  when  that  prince  came  to  the 
throne,  he  created  him  an  English  baron.  Churchill  married,  in 
1681,  the  beautiful  Sarah  Jennings,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess 
Anne. 

t  Bumet  observes,  that  “  at  this  time  a  man  might  be  a  bad 
Englishman,  a  worse  Christian,  and  yet  a  good  Protestant.” 
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The  year  1686  closed  with  an  act  which  convinced 
the  people  that  the  overthrow  of  their  religion  was  the 
object  really  proposed  by  the  king.  This  was  the.dis- 
missal  of  Rochester  from  his  office  of  treasurer,  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  secret  influence  of  Petre  and  Sunder¬ 
land.  The  king  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  but  he  now  told  him  that  he  must  either  go  to 
mass  or  go  out  of  office.  Rochester’s  friends,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Dutch  ambassadors,  were  desirous  that 
he  should  keep  office  at  any  rate.  A  conference,  it 
was  agreed,  should  be  held  in  his  presence  on  the 
points  of  dispute  between  the  two  churches.  At  the 
close  of  it  he  desired  a  farther  delay  to  consider ;  but, 
as  his  object  evidently  was  to  gain  time,  the  king  con¬ 
sented  to  dismiss  him.  The  treasury  was  then  man¬ 
aged  by  a  board,  of  which  Lord  Bellasis,  a  Catholic, 
was  the  head ;  and  he,  Powis,  and  Dover,  were  now 
members  of  the  privy  council.  The  king  was  also 
about  to  appoint  Father  Petre  to  a  seat  in  it,  and  he 
was  only  withheld  from  doing  so  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  queen.*  j 

A  dismissal  of  Protestants  from  office  and  a  resig¬ 
nation  of  commissions  in  the  army  soon  followed. 
The  king,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  members  who 
held  offices,  summoned  them  separately  to  his  closet 
in  order  to  confer  with  them.  The  result  of  these 
“  closetings,”  as  they  were  called,  proving  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  they  were  either  dismissed  from  their  offices  or 
they  resigned,  and  their  places  were  generally  supplied 
by  Catholics. 

It  being  now  evident  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  hetray  it,  the  king  was  advised  to  try  what 
could  be  done  .in  gaining  the  Nonconformists  :  not  but 
that  there  .were  even  on  the  Episcopal  bench  men  who 
set  little  value  on  religion  as  compared  with  their  in¬ 
terest.  Such  were  Crew  of  Durham,  Cartwright,  and 
Parker,  to  whom  the  king  had  lately  given  the  sees 


*  Burnet,  iii.,  102,  note. 
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of  Chester  and  Oxford,  knowing  them  to  be  men  for 
his  purpose ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be  added 
Sprat  of  Rochester,  and  one  or  two  more.  A  declara¬ 
tion  was  issued  accordingly,  suspending  the  penal 
laws  and  forbidding  the  imposition  of  tests.  Of  this 
the  dissenters  took  advantage,  though  dubious  of  the 
motives  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  many  addresses 
of  thanks  were  presented  from  them  at  court.  The 
king,  in  his  self-delusion,  congratulated  himself  on  the 
success  of  this  measure  in  weakening  the  church  par¬ 
ty,  and  he  now  thought  he  might  venture  to  attack 
them  in  their  strongholds,  the  universities. 

As  Oxford  had  so  strenuously  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,*  James  commenced  his  attack 
on  the  church  in  that  university.  He  appointed  Mas¬ 
sey,  a  fellow  of  Merton  and  a  recent  convert,  to  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and,  true  to  its  principles, 
the  university  made  no  opposition.  The  king  next 
made  trial  of  Cambridge.  He  wrote,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1687,  to  the  vice-chancellor,  Dr.  Peachell, 
commanding  him  to  admit  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  without  the  usual  oaths,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
named  Alban  Francis,  who  was  acting  as  a  missionary 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Peachell  refused,  and  was 
summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  The 
university  supported  him  ;  and  it  ended  in  a  compro¬ 
mise  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  vice-chancellor,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  claim  of  Francis.  Mortified  or 
emboldened  by  the  example  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  soon 
began  to  shake  off  its  slavish  trammels.  On  the  death 
of  the  president  of  Magdalen  College,  letters  manda¬ 
tory  were  sent,  on  the  4th  of  April,  recommending  Mr. 

*  See  vol.  iv. ,  p.  294.  James,  however,  had  been  warned  not  to 
rest  on  this  fragile  reed.  Lord  Dartmouth  (note  on  Burnet,  ii., 
440)  says  he  was  present  when  old  Bishop  Morley  desired  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  tell  the  Duke  of  York  from  him,  that,  if  ever  he  depended 
upon  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  he  would  find  himself  deceiv¬ 
ed  :  for  there  were  very  few  of  that  opinion,  though  there  were  not 
many  of  the  Church  of  England  that  thought  proper  to  contradict 
it  in  terms,  but  he  was  very  sure  they  would  in  practice.  James, 
when  reminded  of  this  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  always  replied,  that 
the  bishop  was  a  very  good  man,  but  grown  old  and  timorous. 
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Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  of  low,  dissolute  habits,  but 
a  recent  proselyte,  to  fill  that  office.  The  fellows  pe¬ 
titioned  the  king,  but  to  no  purpose :  they  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  election,  and  chose  Mr.  Hough  on  the 
15th.  For  this  they  were  summoned  before  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  commission,  and  their  choice  was  pronoun¬ 
ced  void.  Farmer,  however,  was  withdrawn,  his  char¬ 
acter  being  too  notorious  ;  and  they  were  directed  to 
choose  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford.  They  still  refused 
to  comply  with  the  royal  will ;  and  when  the  king, 
on  his  progress,  came  to  Oxford  the  following  month, 
he  chid  them  severely  and  insisted  on  their  obedience. 
Still  they  would  Rot  yield.  A  commission  was  then 
issued,  on  the  21st  of  October,  appointing  extraordi¬ 
nary  visiters  of  their  college  :  and  Hough  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  fellows  were  expelled,  and  declared  incapa¬ 
ble  of  holding  any  clerical  preferment.*  The  king 
thus  gained  a  victory ;  but,  as  Lingard  justly  observes, 
“  he  had  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  betrayed 
the  hollowness  of  his  pretensions  to  good  faith  and 
sincerity,  and  earned  him  the  enmity  of  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  and  all  who  were  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  church.” 

In  the  summer  (on  the  3d  of  July)  James  had  given 
another  intimation  of  his  designs,  by  publicly  receiv¬ 
ing  D’Adda  as  the  papal  nuncio  :  a  measure  to  which 
the  pope  had  yielded  an  unwilling  consent.  He  now 
advanced  a  step  farther  ;  and,  by  the  royal  command, 
on  the  11th  of  November,  Father  Petre  took  his  seat 
among  the  privy  councillors,  to  the  grief  and  dismay 
of  the  moderate  Catholics,  and  to  the  astonishment 
and  vexation  of  the  people. 

The  king  had  also,  on  the  2d  of  July,  dissolved  the 
parliament.  It  was  in  vain  represented  to  him  that, 
in  all  points  but  that  of  religion,  this  was  a  more  com¬ 
pliant  assembly  than  he  could  ever  again  expect  to 
obtain :  but  his  religion  was  the  very  point  which,  of 

*  The  visiters  on  this  occasion  were  attended  by  three  troops 
of  horse,  and  Parker  was  forcibly  installed  into  the  presidency  of 
the  college. — Am.  Ed. 
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all  others,  he  deemed  the  most  important,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  to  make  the  trial.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  control  over  the  corporations,  he  appointed 
a  board  of  seven  Regulators,  all  Catholics  except  the 
chancellor,  with  powers  to  appoint  and  remove  officers 
and  freemen  at  their  discretion.  To  secure  county 
members  to  suit  his  purpose,  the  lords-lieutenant  were 
directed  to  inquire  of  their  deputies  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  whether,  if  elected  to  parliament,  they  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  the  penal  laws ; 
whether  they  would  support  candidates  who  would 
promise  to  do  so ;  and  whether  they  would  support 
the  Declaration.  Loss  of  office  was  to  be  the  penalty 
of  non-compliance.  This  measure,  however,  did  not 
succeed.  Fourteen  lords-lieutenant  were  removed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  Cathodes ;  a  like  change 
was  made  among  the  sheriffs  and  in  the  magistracy  ; 
and  yet,  after  all,  James  saw  that  he  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  a  parliament  to  his  mind,  and  that  of  the  house 
of  lords  there  was  no  hope.  Sunderland,  however, 
had  conceived  the  then  unknown  project  of  swamping, 
as  it  is  termed,  this  house  by  a  large  creation  of  peers. 
“  Oh  Silly !”  cried  he  to  Lord  Churchill,  when  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  peers  was  spoken  of,  “  why  your  troop 
of  guards  shall  be  called  to  the  house  of  lords.”*  But 
this  bold  measure  was  not  ventured-  on :  the  king 
seemed  inclined,  if  he  could  not  get  a  pliant  house  of 
commons,  to  continue  to  rule  by  prerogative. 

The  Scottish  parliament  had  proved  as  uncomply¬ 
ing  as  the  English  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
king  had  there,  in  like  manner,  issued  a  proclamation, 
granting  toleration  to  sectaries,  and  suspending  all 
laws  against  Catholics  “by  his  sovereign  authority, 
prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,”  words  which 
he  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  employ  in  England. 

In  Ireland  the  lord-lieutenancy  had  been  given  to 
Lord  Clarendon:  but  the  command  of  the  forces 
was  separated  from  it  for  the  first  time,  and  intrusted 
to  Richard  Talbot,  now  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  an  Irish 


•  Bumet,  lli,  202,  note. 
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Catholic  of  the  English  race,  a  man  of  some  talent 
but  very  little  judgment ;  rude  and  boisterous  in  man¬ 
ners,  with  no  control  over  his  passions  and  appetites ; 
handsome  and  showy  in  his  person,  and,  in  short,  a 
genuine  Anglo-Irishman  of  that  day.  Being  in  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  he  treated  the  viceroy  with  in¬ 
solence  and  contempt ;  and  though  the  object  for 
which  he  had  been  appointed  was  to  raise  the  Catho¬ 
lic  interest,  he  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  the  na¬ 
tive  Irish  by  calling  them  the  O’s  and  Mac’s.  Having 
aided  Sunderland  in  overthrowing  the  Hydes,  he  bul¬ 
lied  him  out  of  the  chief  government  of  Ireland,  though 
he  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  act  of  settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  devoted  slave  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was 
appointed  lord-deputy  in  February,  1687  ;  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Catholics  formed  a  majority  in 
the  privy  council,  the  magistracy,  the  army,  and  the 
corporations.  The  chancellor  and  three  fourths  of 
the  judges,  and  all  the  king’s  council  but  one,  were  of 
this  persuasion.  The  Protestants  now  began  to  emi¬ 
grate  in  great  numbers  ;  and  the  officers,  selling  their 
commissions  for  little  or  nothing,  sought  service  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  object  of  the  king  was  to 
make  Ireland  an  asylum  for  the  Catholics,  and  also 
for  himself,  if  needful :  but  Tyrconnel  had  a  deeper 
design ;  and  he  proposed  to  the  French  envoy,  Bonre- 
paux,  that,  in  case  of  the  succession  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Ireland  should  become  an  independent  state 
under  the  protection  of  France.  To  this  project  Louis 
lent  a  most  willing  ear :  but  it  was  studiously  con¬ 
cealed  from  James,  and  even  from  Barillon.  Yet 
suspicion  was  afloat ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
Dyckveldt,  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  over  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  ascertain  the  king’s  de¬ 
signs  with  respect  to  Ireland. 

James  now  fondly  deemed  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  Church  was  all  but  certain.  The  stead¬ 
fastness  of  his  daughters  in  their  religion  had  been  to 
him  a  source  of  much  anxiety,  as  they  might  undo  all 
his  work :  but  the  prospect  of  another  heir  at  this  time 
relieved  him  from  all  apprehension.  This  hopeful 
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event,  which  the  king  and  his  friends  ascribed  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  prayers  at  St.  Winifred’s  Well,  which 
he  had  lately  visited,  or  to  the  prayers  on  earth  and 
intercession  in  heaven  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Modena, 
was  hailed  by  the  Catholic  party  with  transports  of 
joy.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  doubts,  and  hesitated  not  to  assert,  that 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  a  Prince  of  Wales 
would  be  at  no  loss  to  procure  one. 

We  now  enter  on  the  year  1688  :  a  year  ever  mem¬ 
orable  in  the  annals  of  England,  and  even  in  those  of 
the  world.  To  the  royal  view  the  whole  political  ho¬ 
rizon  seemed  calm  and  unclouded.  The  king  had  tri¬ 
umphed  in  his  contest  with  the  church ;  in  his  late 
progress  he  had  been  greeted  and  cheered  by  bodies 
of  the  dissenters,  whom  he  took  for  the  nation ;  he 
had  the  prospect  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  exclude  his 
heretical  daughters,  and  to  go  on  with  the  good  work 
of  spreading  the  true  faith ;  London  was  even  already 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  Catholic  city ;  monks 
and  friars,  in  their  appropriate  habits,  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  the  streets  ;  a  papal  nuncio  sanctified 
the  court  by  his  presence  ;  and  Corker,  a  Benedictine, 
who  had  been  tried  for  his  life  during  the  Popish  Plot, 
being  appointed  envoy  by  the  elector  of  Cologne,  the 
king  insisted  that  he  and  his  attendant  monks  should 
come  to  court  in  the  habit  of  their  order :  a  piece  of 
bigoted  folly  which  the  more  sagacious  Louis  XIV. 
strongly  condemned.  Finally,  James  had  filled  Mag¬ 
dalen  College  with  popish  fellows  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Parker  on  the  23d  of  March,  Dr.  Giffard, 
one  of  the  four  Catholic  prelates  whom  he  had  indu¬ 
ced  the  pontiff  to  consecrate  for  England,  was  by  the 
royal  mandate  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

But  all  this  triumph  and  all  this  security  were  fal¬ 
lacious  :  the  tempest  was  secretly  gathering  which 
was  to  level  the  fabric  of  despotism  and  superstition 
in  the  dust.  The  Tories,  who  had  long  been  restrain¬ 
ed  by  their  notions  of  unlimited  obedience,  now  seri¬ 
ously  alarmed  for  their  religion,  began  to  unite  with 
the  Whigs  ;  several  influential  noblemen  were  in  se- 
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cret  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and 
an  armed  resistance  to  the  crown,  with  his  aid,  was 
contemplated. 

In  this  state  of  the  national  feeling  the  king  made 
his  final  and  fatal  step.  Having  caused  his  declara¬ 
tion  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  republished,  with 
additions,  on  the  25th  of  April,  by  the  advice  of  Pe- 
tre,  it  was  said,  he  afterward,  on  the  4th  of  May,  issued 
an  order  of  council  that  it  should  be  read  out  in  all 
the  churches  during  the  time  of  divine  sendee,  and 
the  bishops  were  enjoined  to  distribute  it  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  London  clergy  met  and  deliberated,  and 
several  were  inclined  to  submit,  or  to  endeavour  to 
gain  time  :  but  the  more  generous-spirited,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  declaration  of  the  Nonconformists,  calling 
on  them  to  make  a  stand  for  religion  and  liberty,  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  learned  Dr.  Patrick  had  the  courage 
first  to  put  his  signature  to  a  refusal  to  comply ;  and 
it  was  then  subscribed  by  eighty  clergymen,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  Lambeth,  where,  on  the  12th,  the  primate, 
bishops  Compton,  Turner,  and  White,  with  Dr.  Ten- 
nison  and  Lord  Clarendon,  took  it  into  consideration. 
It  was  resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration,  but  to 
petition  the  king,  and  to  summon  the  other  prelates 
to  their  aid.  The  call  was  quickly  responded  to  by 
bishops  Lloyd,  Ken,  and  Trelawny ;  and,  on  the  18th, 
another  meeting  was  held  at  Lambeth,  at  which  Til- 
lotson,  Tennison,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  and 
Grove  assisted.  It  was  agreed  to  present,  without 
delay,  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  be  written  by  the 
primate,  and  signed  by  himself,  and  bishops  Lloyd, 
Ken,  Trelawney,  Turner,  White,  and  Lake.  As  the 
primate  had  been  forbidden  the  court,  the  six  prelates 
went  to  Whitehall  at  ten  o’clock  that  very  night,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  royal  bedchamber.  They  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  Lloyd  presented  the  petition. 
The  king,  when  he  had  read  it,  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise,  and  said  it  was  “  a  standard  of  rebellion  and, 
in  spite  of  their  professions  of  unshaken  loyalty,  he 
dismissed  them,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would 
maintain  the  dispensing  power  which  God  had  given 
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him,  adding,  “  I  tell  you,  there  are  seven  thousand 
men,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  too,  that  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.”  That  very  night  the 
petition  was  printed  and  distributed  through  the  city, 
though  the  bishops  had  given  their  only  copy  to  the 
king,  and  he  had  never  let  it  go  out  of  his  possession. 

The  next  Sunday,  the  20th,  was  the  first  day  for 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  in  the  churches,  when 
it  was  read  only  in  seven.  The  country  clergy, 
countenanced  in  general  by  their  diocesans,  were 
equally  disobedient ;  and  out  of  a  body  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  not  more  than  two  hundred  complied.  On  this 
very  Sunday,  the  venerable  Richard  Baxter,  the  re¬ 
nowned  nonconformist  who  had  been  so  often  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  church,  praised  from  his  pulpit  the  bish¬ 
ops  for  their  resistance  to  that  same  Declaration,  by 
virtue  of  which  alone  he  was  then  able  to  preach  pub¬ 
licly.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  all  hopes  from  the 
dissenters  were  vanished.  The  whole  church  party 
were  firm  to  the  prelates,  and  the  king  must  now  ei¬ 
ther  yield  at  discretion,  or  engage  in  a  contest  with 
all  his  Protestant  subjects. 

In  the  council,  Sunderland,  the  Catholic  lords,  and 
even  Jeffreys,  were  for  moderation :  but  their  opin¬ 
ions  were  overruled,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  bishops  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  They  were 
accordingly  summoned  before  the  privy-council  on  the 
8th  of  June,  where,  after  some  hesitation,  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  signatures  ;  they  were  then  requi¬ 
red  to  enter  into  recognisances  to  appear  at  West¬ 
minster  Hall ;  this  they  declined,  pleading  their  peer¬ 
age  ;  and  a  warrant  for  their  committal  to  the  Tower 
was  then  made  out.  As  they  proceeded  to  the  barges 
which  were  to  convey  them  to  that  fortress,  the  peo¬ 
ple  vented  their  feelings  in  tears  and  prayers,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  implored  their  blessing.  Both  banks  of  the 
river  were  lined  with  spectators,  who  fell  on  their 
knees  and  prayed  for  them.  At  the  Tower,  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  of  the  guard  asked  their  blessing  ;  and 
the  men  every  day  drank  their  health,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Edward  Hales,  the  Catholic  lieutenant.  The  nobility 
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of  both  sexes  resorted  daily  to  the  Tower.  A  depu¬ 
tation  of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  appeared  there 
one  day,  and,  when  reprimanded  for  it  by  the  king, 
they  replied  that  they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the 
bishops  as  men  constant  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

Had  the  king  possessed  the  prudence  to  recede,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  him  within  two  days  by  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  10th.  His  mod¬ 
erate  advisers  urged  him  then  to  publish  a  general 
amnesty,  which  would  include  the  bishops  :  but  his 
ghostly  guides  and  his  own  obstinacy  determined  him 
to  proceed.  On  the  15th  the  prelates  were  brought 
up  by  Habeas  Corpus  in  order  to  plead.  The  people, 
on  their  landing,  received  them  as  before  ;  and  in  the 
court  they  were  attended  by  twenty-nine  peers,  ready 
to  be  their  securities.  Their  counsel  claimed  a  delay 
for  them  till  the  next  term :  but  the  court  decided 
that  they  should  plead  at  once.  They  accordingly 
pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  were  released  on  engaging  to 
appear  on  the  29th.  The  popular  joy  burst  forth  in 
shouts  and  acclamations ;  numbers  again  begged  their 
blessing ;  and,  when  the  primate  landed  at  Lambeth, 
the  soldiers  there  also  fell  on  their  knees  to  receive 
his  benediction.  Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  some  Catholics  were  insulted. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  bishops  appeared  in  court, 
attended  by  a  numerous  troop  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try.  Of  the  four  judges,  one,  Allibone,  was  a  Catho¬ 
lic  ;  two  others,  Wright  (the  chief-justice)  and  Hol¬ 
loway,  were  the  slaves  of  the  court ;  and  one  only, 
Powell,  was  impartial  and  honest.  The  king  had  ta¬ 
ken  pains  to  have  a  jury  returned  that  he  could  rely 
on  ;  and  at  court  there  was  not  a  doubt  entertained 
as  to  the  result. 

The  speech  of  the  attorney-general  was  timid,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  proving  the  signatures. 
A  question  then  arose,  whether  the  petition  which  had 
been  written  in  Surrey,  and  not  proved  to  have  been 
published  in  Middlesex,  could  be  tried  in  the  latter 
county.  At  every  failure  of  the  crown  lawyers,  the 
audience  set  up  a  laugh  or  a  shout,  which  the  court 
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was  unable  to  repress.  Wright  at  length  began  to 
sum  up  :  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Finch,  one  of  the 
prisoners’  counsel.  Williams,  the  solicitor-general, 
then  requested  the  court  to  wait  for  the  appearance 
of  a  person  of  great  quality.  After  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  Lord  Sunderland  arrived  in  a  chair,  amid  the 
hootings  of  the  populace  :  he  proved  that  the  bishops 
came  to  him  with  a  petition,  and  that  he  introduced 
them  to  the  king.  But  now  the  counsel  for  the  accu¬ 
sed  took  new  ground,  and  assumed  a  bolder  tone  : 
they  arraigned  the  dispensing  power,  and  maintained 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition.  Wright  and  Alli- 
bone  charged  against  the  prisoners,  Holloway  and 
Powell  in  favour  of  them.  The  jury  retired  at  seven 
in  the  evening.  The  obstinacy  of  Arnold,  the  king’s 
brewer,  one  of  their  number,  kept  them  in  debate  till 
the  morning,  when,  at  nine  o’clock,  they  came  into 
court  and  pronounced  their  verdict  Not  Guilty.  In¬ 
stantly  a  peal  of  joy  arose  :  it  was  taken  up  without, 
spread  over  the  city,  reached  the  camp  at  Hounslow, 
and  was  there  repeated  by  the  soldiers.  The  king, 
Avho  was  dining  with  Lord  Feversham,  on  inquiring 
what  the  shouting  meant,  was  told  that  it  was  nothing 
but  the  joy  of  the  soldiers*  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops  :  “  Call  you  that  nothing  1  It  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  them,”  was  his  reply. 

The  birth  of  his  son  might  seem  a  sufficient  conso¬ 
lation  to  the  king  under  this  defeat :  but  here,  too,  his 
usual  ill-fortune  pursued  him.  If  ever  there  was  a 
prince  about  whose  birth  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
possibility  of  doubt,  it  was  this  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  birth  took  place  in  the  morning,  and  the  queen- 
dowager,  most  of  the  privy-council,  and  several  la¬ 
dies  of  quality,  many  of  whom  were  Protestants, 
were  present ;  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  Prot¬ 
estants  believed  in  its  reality.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  gen- 

*  Feversham  had  the  command  of  the  army,  which  the  king 
had  reviewed  that  same  day ;  and  it  was  in  the  general’s  tent 
that  he  was  dining  when  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  troops 
announced  to  him  his  humiliation  in  the  triumph  of  law  and  jus¬ 
tice. — Am.  Ed. 
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eral  delusion,  from  which  neither  reason  nor  good 
sense  preserved  men :  but  it  was  most  certainly  no 
party  fiction,  though  party  might,  and  did,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it. 

The  birth  of  the  prince  seems  to  have  decided  the 
unprincipled  Lord  Sunderland  to  make  public  at  this 
time  his  apostacy  from  the  Protestant  faith.*  He 
and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  a  man  as  devoid  of  principle 
as  himself,  had  been  privately  reconciled  to  the  Ro¬ 
mish  Church  by  Father  Petre  a  year  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  new  heir 
to  the  throne  at  once  decided  those  who  were  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  to  the 
course  they  would  pursue.  So  long  as  the  next  heir 
was  a  Protestant,  the  attempts  of  James  might  be 
borne  with  patience,  as  they  could  continue  only  for 
a  few  years ;  but  now  there  was  born  a  successor 
who  was  sure  to  be  nurtured  in  the  Romish  faith, 
and  a  popish  regency  under  the  queen  would  be  form¬ 
ed  in  case  of  the  king’s  demise.  No  time,  therefore, 
was  to  be  lost ;  an  invitation  to  the  prince  to  hasten 
to  the  relief  of  the  country  was  drawn  out  and 
signed  in  cipher  on  the  30th  of  June  by  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  Devonshire,  Lord  Lumley, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Admiral  Russell,  and  Colonel 
Sidney.  The  bearer  of  it  to  Holland  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Admiral  Herbert,  in  the  disguise  of  a  com¬ 
mon  sailor. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  by  far  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time,  had  for  many  years  devoted  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  to  humbling  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  1686  he  had  succeeded  in  engaging  the  emperor, 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  several  of  the 
German  princes,  to  subscribe  the  League  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  or  the  Grand  Alliance,  of  which  this  was  the 
real  object.  In  the  following  year,  some  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  states,  the  pope  himself  included,  joined  the 

*  Even  in  1671,  Colbert,  the  French  envoy,  had  said  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  “  He  has  a  great  disposition  to  become  a  Roman  Catho 
lie.” — Dalrymple,  i.,  123. 
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league ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  thus 
banded,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  check  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  French  king.  The  proper  place  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  this  confederation ;  but  the  policy  of 
James  withheld  her  from  it :  hence  the  prince  aspired 
to  the  power  of  directing  her  councils,  that  he  might 
add  her  means  also  to  the  great  cause  of  national  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  death  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  proved  most  favourable  to  the  designs 
of  the  prince,  as  it  brought  Louis  and  the  confederacy 
into  collision.  The  elector,  who  also  held  the  bish¬ 
oprics  of  Liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim,  had  proved 
a  most  useful  ally  to  Louis  in  1672  ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  this  monarch  were  directed  to  procure  the  election 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Furstemberg,  who  was  his  creature, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  bishopric  of  Stras- 
burgh,  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pre¬ 
viously  divest  himself.  The  pope,  however,  out  of 
hostility  to  Louis,  refused  to  accept  his  resignation  ; 
and  at  the  election  on  the  9th  of  July,  though  Furst¬ 
emberg  had  a  majority  of  votes  over  his  competitor, 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  he  did  not  obtain  the  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  two  thirds.  The  appointment 
therefore  fell  to  the  pope  ;  and  he  named  Clement, 
who  was  only  a  youth  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
candidates  of  the  allies  were  equally  successful  at 
Siege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim,  and  both  sides  now 
began  to  prepare  for  war.  This  afforded  the  Prince 
of  Orange  an  opportunity  of  making  his  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  under  colour  of  providing 
for  the  defence  of  his  own  country  and  the  empire. 
A  large  force  was  encamped  near  Nimeguen ;  can¬ 
non  and  ammunition  were  taken  from  the  arsenals 
to  be  sent  to  it ;  soldiers  and  sailors  were  engaged ; 
the  Dutch  navy  was  augmented ;  and  the  different 
fleets  were  placed  in  adjoining  ports.  These  mighty 
preparations  naturally  awakened  the  suspicions  of 
D’Avaux,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague :  but  it 
was  long  before  he  could  get  certain  information  of 
their  object.  "When  at  length  he  ascertained  that 
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they  were  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
had  informed  his  court,  Louis  lost  no  time  in  com¬ 
municating  the  intelligence  to  James,  making,  at  the 
same  time,  an  offer  of  his  aid  :  but  that  infatuated 
prince  refused  to  give  credit  to  it.  Skelton,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister  at  Paris,  then  proposed  to  Louis  that 
D’Avaux  should  declare  to  the  States  that  there  was 
an  alliance  between  his  master  and  James,  and  that 
Louis  would  regard  as  a  breach  of  peace  any  attempt 
against  his  ally.  This  manoeuvre  disconcerted  the 
friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  James,  instead 
of  seeking  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  in  his  silly 
pride  took  offence  at  it,  denied  the  alliance,  recalled 
Skelton,  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower.  Had  he 
owned  the  alliance,  Louis  would  perhaps  have  made 
war  on  Holland,  and  thus  prevented  the  expedition  of 
the  prince ;  whereas  he  now  declared  war  against  the 
emperor  alone,  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  laid  siege  to  Philipsburg  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  All  was  now  tranquil  on  the  side  of 
Holland ;  the  prince  found  his  motions  unimpeded ; 
and,  having  arranged  with  his  German  allies  for  the 
defence  of  the  republic  during  his  absence,  he  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

The  eyes  of  James  were  at  length  opened  to  his 
danger,  and  he  attempted  to  retrace  his  steps.  Al¬ 
most  every  day  of  the  month  of  October  was  marked 
by  some  concession.  He  asked  and  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  the  advice  of  the  bishops ;  he  restored  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  president  and  fellows  of 
Magdalen  College ;  he  gave  back  to  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  the  towns  and  boroughs,  the  charters  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived ;  recalled  the  writs  he 
had  issued  for  a  parliament,  etc.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  active  in  preparing  the  means  of  resistance  : 
a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail,  with  seventeen  fireships, 
was  stationed  at  the  Gun-fleet  under  Lord  Dartmouth, 
whose  fidelity  was  beyond  suspicion ;  he  called  out 
the  militia;  gave  commissions  for  raising  regiments 
and  companies ;  recalled  troops  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  and  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Feversham,  soon  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  had  proclamations  prepared, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland, 
stating  the  motives  of  his  coming  over,  namely,  to 
establish  a  free  parliament ;  to  bring  about  a  redress 
of  grievances  ;  to  give  security  to  the  church,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  comprehension  for  such  dissenters  as  de¬ 
sired  it,  and  toleration  for  all  others ;  and  to  inquire 
into  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  also  wrote 
to  his  Catholic  allies,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  in¬ 
juring  the  king  or  his  rightful  heirs,  and  assuring  them 
that  he  would  employ  all  Ills  influence  to  secure  tol¬ 
eration  for  the  Catholics.  The  States  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  to  the  same  effect.  . 

The  fleet  collected  for  the  invasion  consisted  of 
sixty  men-of-war  and  seven  hundred  transports  ;  and 
the  troops  were  4500  horse  and  11,000  foot.  Marshal 
Schomberg  and  the  counts  of  Nassau  and  Solms,  with 
General  Ginckel  and  other  able  Dutch  officers  ;  a  band 
of  eight  hundred  French  refugees ;  the  English  exiles, 
such  as  Lord  Macclesfield,  Dr.  Burnet,  and  others, 
and  those  recently  arrived,  namely,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  raised  £40,000  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  sons  of  the  marquises  of  Winchester  and 
Halifax,  and  of  Lord  Danby,  admirals  Russell  and 
Herbert,  all  prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
prince. 

The  first  full  moon  after  the  equinox  was  the  time 
appointed  for  sailing :  but  for  the  first  half  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  wind  blew  tempestuously  from  the  west. 
Public  prayers  to  Heaven  were  in  the  mean  time  of¬ 
fered  in  all  the  churches ;  and  on  the  13th  the  storm 
abating,  on  the  15th  William  took  a  solemn  leave  of 
the  States,  commending  to  them  the  princess  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  himself.  The  aged  pen¬ 
sionary  Fagel  replied  in  their  name.  The  whole  au¬ 
dience  were  deeply  affected ;  William  alone  remain¬ 
ing  apparently  unmoved.  A  solemn  fast  was  held  on 
the  17th,  and,  two  days  after,  the  expedition  sailed 
from  Helvoetsluys :  but,  during  the  night,  a  storm 
came  on  and  dispersed  the  fleet ;  and  the  next  day 
the  ships  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  different  ports- 
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to  repair,  and  lay  in  additional  stores.  At  length  the 
“  Protestant  East  Wind,”  as  it  was  named,  came,  and 
on  the  1st  of  November  the  prince  again  put  to  sea. 
He  first  sailed  northward,  intending  to  land  in  York¬ 
shire  :  but,  changing  his  course,  he  passed  between 
Dover  and  Calais  on  the  3d.  Wind  and  tide  prevent¬ 
ed  Lord  Dartmouth  from  attacking ;  and  the  people 
of  the  opposite  coasts  gazed  with  various  emotions  on 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  fleet  extending  no  less 
than  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  laden  with  the  fate 
of  empires.  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  November,  the 
fleet  safely  anchored  at  Torbay,  in  Devon. 

The  king,  in  the  interim,  had  been  making  new 
efforts  to  sustain  his  sinking  power.  He  caused  a 
solemn  investigation  to  be  made  into  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  numerous  depositions  to  be 
enrolled  in  chancery,  in  order  that  his  title,  in  case  of 
his  own  death,  might  be  put  beyond  doubt.*  On  the 
27th  of  October  he  dismissed  Sunderland,  whose  fidel¬ 
ity,  after  all  the  lengths  he  had  gone,  was  now  sus¬ 
pected,  and  not  wholly  without  reason ;  and  Father 
Petre  ceased  to  appear  at  the  council-board.  As  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  stated  in  his  declaration  that 
“he  had  been  invited  by  divers  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,”  the  king  called  upon  the  prelates  and  peers 
in  the  capital  to  admit  or  deny  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion.  They  all  denied  it :  for  none  of  them  had  indeed 
signed  the  invitation  except  Bishop  Compton,  who 
adroitly  evaded  the  question  by  saying,  “  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  the  rest  of  the  bishops  will  as  readily  answer  in 
the  negative  as  myself.”  The  king  insisted  on  having 
their  denial  in  writing,  with  an  expression  of  their 
“  abhorrence”  of  the  designs  of  the  prince  :  but  this 
they  declined  giving.  He  then  left  them  in  anger, 
telling  them  that  he  would  trust  to  his  army. 

*  Effectually  to  counteract  any  advantage  he  might  derive  from 
proving  the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  James,  with  an  imprudence  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  in  the  then  existing  temper  of  the  nation, 
caused  him  to  be  baptized  in  the  Romish  communion,  while  the 
nuncio,  as  the  representative  of  the  pope,  stood  godfather.— 
A?n.  Ed. 
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The  prince  was  now  at  Exeter ;  but  scarcely  any 
one  as  yet  had  joined  him,  the  memory  of  “  Jeffreys’s 
campaign”  being  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Devon.  He  suspected  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  began  to  think  of  re-embarking,  resolving,  on  his 
return  to  Holland,  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who 
had  invited  him  over.  At  length  Sir  Edward  Sey¬ 
mour  and  some  of  the  western  gentry  came  in  to  him  ; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Seymour,  a  bond  of  associa¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up,  engaging  the  subscribers  to  sup¬ 
port  one  another  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  They  were  soon  followed  by  Lord 
Colchester,  Lord  Wharton,  Mr.  Russell,  and  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon.  Shortly  after,  on  the  10th,  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  attempted  to  carry 
over  three  regiments  of  horse  that  were  stationed  at 
Salisbury :  but,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  officers  and 
men  proving  loyal,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  but  a 
small  party  to  join  the  army  of  the  prince.  The  ice, 
however,  was  now  broken ;  distrust  spread  through 
the  whole  army  ;  the  friends  of  the  prince  were  im- 
boldened ;  and  the  lords  Danby  and  Lumley  began  to 
raise  men  in  Yorkshire,  Lord  Delamere  in  Cheshire, 
and  Lord  Devonshire  in  Derbyshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

James  was  strongly  urged  to  seek  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  his  rival ;  but  he  still  confided  in  the  loyalty 
of  his  troops,  and  resolved  to  put  himself  at  their 
head.  Father  Petre,  anxious  perhaps  for  his  own 
safety,  pressed  him  to  remain  in  London,  as  quitting 
it  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  father.  At  his  suggestion 
the  infant  prince  was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  he  him¬ 
self  made  his  escape  to  France  after  the  king’s  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  army. 

On  reaching  Salisbury  on  the  20th  of  November, 
James  reviewed  the  troops  that  were  there.  He  was 
to  go  the  next  day  to  Warminster,  to  inspect  the  di¬ 
vision  of  General  Kirke,  but  was  attacked  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  bleeding  of  the  nose,  which  continued,  with  inter¬ 
vals,  for  three  days.  During  this  time  a  council  of 
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war  was  held,  on  the  22d.  Lord  Churchill,*  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  advised  to  remain  at  Salisbury :  but 
Feversham  and  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Roye,  pro¬ 
posed  retiring  behind  the  Thames.  This  latter  course 
was  approved  of  by  the  king;  and  that  very  night 
Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  others,  went  over 
to  the  prince,  and  were  followed  by  several  of  their 
officers  in  the  morning.  It  is  even  said  that  Churchill, 
Kirke,  and  some  other  officers  had  conspired  to  seize 
the  king  at  Warminster,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the 
prince. 

On  his  return  to  London,  the  king  stopped  the  first 
night  (the  24th)  at  Andover.  He  here  invited  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  to  sup  with  him.  After  supper, 
that  prince,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  two  others 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  off  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  When  James  reached  London,  the  first  news 
that  met  him  was  that  of  the  flight  of  his  daughter 
Anne.  He  burst  into  tears  :  “  God  help  me,”  he  cried ; 
“  my  very  children  have  forsaken  me.”  The  princess 
had  left  her  bed-chamber  in  the  night  of  the  25th,  with 
Lady  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Berkeley;  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Lord  Dorset  had  a  carriage  ready  for  her, 
and  she  was  conveyed  to  the  bishop’s  house,  and 
thence  to  Northampton.  Disaffection  now  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Bristol,  Hull,  York, 
and  others  towns  were  occupied  by  the  adherents  of 
the  prince.  The  University  of  Oxford,  however,  sent 
him  its  adhesion,  and  even  an  offer  of  its  plate  ! 

The  first  act  of  the  king  was  to  hold  a  great  council 
of  the  peers  who  were  in  London,  and  by  their  advice 
he  issued  writs  for  a  parliament,  and  sent  lords  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  as  his  commission¬ 
ers,  to  treat  with  the  prince  :  but  some  days  elapsed 
before  they  were  admitted  to  his  presence ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  spurious  proclamation  in  his  name,  men¬ 
acing  all  papists  bearing  arms  or  holding  office,  was 
circulated  in  London.  James  now  resolved  to  place 
himself  and  his  family  under  the  protection  of  the  King 


*  Afterward  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough. — Am.  Ed. 
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of  France.  He  had  his  son  brought  back  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  from  which  place  he  could  not  now  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  sea ;  and  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  (the 
9th  of  December),  the  queen,  with  her  infant  babe  and 
his  nurse,  crossed  the  river  in  an  open  boat  to  Lam¬ 
beth  :  but  the  expected  carriage  was  not  there,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  for  some  time,  sheltered 
only  by  an  old  wall  from  the  torrents  of  rain.  At 
length  the  coach  arrived,  and  the  queen  proceeded  to 
Gravesend,  where  she  got  on  board  a  yacht,  which 
conveyed  her  to  Calais. 

The  king  had  promised  the  queen  to  follow  her  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  letter  which  he  received 
the  next  day  from  his  commissioners,  stating  the 
prince’s  terms,  made  no  change  in  his  resolution.  He 
wrote  to  Lord  Feversham,  dispensing  with  the  farther 
services  of  the  troops ;  and  he  called  for  and  burned 
the  writs  for  a  parliament,  and  then  retired  to  rest. 
At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  rose,  and  telling 
Lord  Northumberland,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  in  his  cham¬ 
ber,  not  to  open  the  door  till  the  usual  hour  in  the 
morning,  he  went  down  the  back  stairs,  and,  being 
joined  by  Sir  Edward  Hale,  got  into  a  hackney-coach 
and  drove  to  the  horse-ferry,  where,  getting  into  a 
small  boat,  he  crossed  over  to  Vauxhall,  throwing  the 
great  seal  into  the  river  on  his  way.  Horses  were 
there  ready  for  them,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  they 
reached  Feversham,  where  they  got  on  board  a  cus¬ 
tom-house  hoy  which  had  been  engaged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  king's  flight  was  known 
in  London,  the  mob  attacked  the  Catholic  chapels  and 
the  residences  of  the  Catholic  ambassadors.  Those 
who  felt  themselves  to  be  obnoxious  attempted  to  fly 
to  the  coast,  but  several  were  taken  and  committed  to 
prison.  Jeffreys  was  discovered  at  Wapping,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  common  sailor.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  mob.  At  his 
own  desire  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterward.  The  nuncio,  disguised  as  a 
footman  of  the  ambassador  of  Savoy,  was  seized  at 
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Gravesend,  but  the  prince  sent  him  a  passport  with¬ 
out  delay. 

The  government,  in  the  mean  time,  was  exercised 
by  a  council  of  peers,  with  the  lord-mayor  and  aider- 
men.  They  sent  a  declaration  of  adhesion  to  the 
prince,  on  condition  of  his  promising  a  free  parlia¬ 
ment  :  but  their  deliberations  were  soon  disturbed  by 
tidings  of  the  detention  of  the  king.  The  hoy  having 
stopped  to  take  in  more  ballast,  was  boarded  by  three 
boats,  and  the  crews,  suspecting  the  king  and  his  com¬ 
panions  to  be  Jesuits,  brought  it  back  to  Feversham. 
Here  the  king,  being  recognised,  sent  for  Lord  Win- 
chelsea,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  he  was 
placed  at  the  house  of  the  mayor,  whence  he  wrote 
on  the  14th  to  the  supreme  council  at  London,  who 
forthwith  ordered  Lord  Feversham  to  take  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  per¬ 
son.  On  their  arrival  James  resolved  to  return  to  the 
capital.  He  sent  Lord  Feversham  to  the  prince,  who 
was  now  at  Windsor,  to  propose  a  personal  confer¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  envoy  was  placed  under  arrest,  on  the 
pretext  of  his  having  come  without  a  passport. 

The  king,  on  reaching  London  on  the  16th,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  every  demonstration  of  popular  joy  :  the 
crowds  shouted,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  bonfires  were 
kindled  in  the  usual  manner.  The  next  day  he  held 
a  court,  met  his  council,  and  exercised  other  acts  of 
sovereignty.  But  the  prince  and  his  council  had  de¬ 
cided  that  James  should  not  remain  at  Whitehall  ; 
and  the  following  evening  Count  Solms  came  with  a 
body  of  the  Dutch  guards,  and,  having  first  occupied 
St.  James’s,  led  them  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Craven, 
who  commanded  the  English  guards,  was  preparing 
to  resist :  but  James,  knowing  opposition  to  be  use¬ 
less,  repressed  the  ardour  of  the  veteran  of  eighty, 
and  the  Dutch  guards  took  the  place  of  the  English. 
A  little  before  midnight  the  king  went  to  rest :  but  he 
had  not  been  long  asleep  when  he  was  waked  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere, 
who  had  arrived  with  a  message  from  the  prince. 
When  they  were  admitted,  they  told  him  it  was  the 
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prince’s  wish  that,  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he 
should  go  to  Ham  House  in  Surrey,  where  he  would 
be  attended  by  his  own  guards ;  and  that  he  must  de¬ 
part  at  ten  in  the  morning,  as  the  prince  would  arrive 
by  noon.  James  objected  to  Ham  as  being  damp  and 
cold,  and  proposed  Rochester.  They  then  left,  and  at 
nine  the  next  morning  returned  with  permission  for 
him  to  go  to  the  latter  place. 

At  noon  the  king  took  leave  of  the  nobility,  entered 
the  royal  barge,  and  went  down  the  river,  followed  by 
a  party  of  the  Dutch  guards  in  boats.  The  assembled 
crowds  beheld  with  mournful  looks  this  final  depar¬ 
ture  of  their  sovereign,  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  for¬ 
eigners.  James  slept  that  night  at  Gravesend,  and 
the  next  day  arrived  at  Rochester,  where  he  remained 
for  four  days,  deliberating  on  his  farther  course.  Most 
of  his  friends  urged  him  not  to  think  of  quitting  the 
kingdom,  as  it  was  the  very  course  his  enemies  evi¬ 
dently  wished  him  to  adopt :  for,  though  the  front  of 
the  house  in  which  he  resided  was  guarded,  the  rear 
was  neglected.  He  sent,  offering  to  place  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  prelates  if  they  would  answer  for  his 
safety :  but  they  declined  so  delicate  a  charge.  He 
then  resolved  on  flight,  to  which  he  was,  moreover, 
urged  by  a  letter  from  the  queen  ;  and,  having  written 
a  declaration  explanatory  of  his  motives,  and  inform¬ 
ed  a  few  friends  of  his  design,  he  went  to  bed  on  the 
night  of  the  22d  as  usual.  After  midnight  he  rose  ; 
and  with  his  natural  son  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and 
three  other  persons,  he  passed  out  through  the  garden. 
A  fishing-smack  had  been  hired  to  convey  him  to 
France,  but  the  weather  was  so  rough  that  he  could 
not  reach  it.  In  this  emergency  he  got  on  board  the 
Eagle  fireship,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  by  the  crew  ;  and  the  next  morning 
he  embarked  in  the  smack.  On  Christmas-day  he 
landed  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  and  hastened  to  join 
his  queen  at  St.  Germain.  His  reception  by  Louis 
was  cordial  and  generous. 

As  the  reign  of  this  ill-judging  prince  had  now 
reached  its  close,  we  will  here  insert  his  character, 
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as  drawn  in  true  but  more  favourable  colours  than 
one  might  have  expected,  by  the  pen  of  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net.  “  He  was  a  prince  that  seemed  made  for  greater 
things  than  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
more  particularly  of  his  reign.  He  was  esteemed,  in 
the  former  parts  of  his  life,  a  man  of  great  courage, 
as  he  was  quite  through  it,  a  man  of  great  application 
to  business.  He  had  no  vivacity  of  thought,  inven¬ 
tion,  or  expression,  but  he  had  a  good  judgment  where 
his  religion  or  his  education  gave  him  not  a  bias, 
which  it  did  very  often.  He  was  bred  with  strange 
notions  of  the  obedience  due  to  princes,  and  came  to 
take  up  as  strange  ones  of  the  obedience  due  to 
'priests.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  truth,  fidelity, 
and  justice,  but  his  religion  was  so  infused  in  him,  and 
he  was  so  managed  in  it  by  his  priests,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  nature  had  laid  in  him  had  little  power 
over  him  when  the  concerns  of  his  church  stood  in 
the  way.  He  was  a  gentle  master,  and  was  very  easy 
to  all  who  came  near  him,  yet  he  was  not  so  apt  to 
pardon  as  one  ought  to  be  that  is  the  vicegerent  of 
that  God  who  is  slow  to  anger  and  ready  to  forgive. 
He  had  no  personal  vices  but  of  one  sort ;  he  was  still 
wandering  from  one  amour  to  another ;  yet  he  had  a 

real  sense  of  sin,  and  was  ashamed  of  it . In  a 

word,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  popery,  he  would  have 
been,  if  not  a  great,  yet  a  good  prince.” 

To  resume  our  narrative.  At  two  o’clock  on  the 
day  of  the  king’s  departure  from  the  capital,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  arrived  at  St.  James’s.  All  classes  crowd¬ 
ed  to  do  him  homage.*  He  summoned  the  lords  spir¬ 
itual  and  temporal  to  meet  on  the  21st,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  nation.  They  came  on  the  appointed  day, 
to  the  number  of  about  seventy ;  and  five  lawyers,  in 
the  absence  of  the  judges,  were  appointed  to  assist 

*  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  headed  by  the  venerable  Sergeant 
Maynard,  coming  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  prince  at  this  time, 
he  was  struck  with  his  great  age,  and  remarked  that  he  must  have 
outlived  all  his  youthful  companions  in  the  law  ;  to  which  the 
venerable  barrister  shrewdly  replied,  “  I  should  have  outlived  the 
law  itself  if  your  highness  had  not  come  over.” — Am.  Ed. 
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them.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should  previously 
sign  the  Exeter  Association  :  the  temporal  peers,  with 
four  exceptions,  subscribed ;  while  the  prelates,  all 
but  Compton,  refused.  The  next  day,  the  22d,  they 
met  in  the  house  of  peers ;  and,  having  chosen  Lord 
Halifax  their  speaker,  issued  an  order  for  all  papists, 
except  householders  and  some  others,  to  remove  ten 
miles  from  London.  On  Christmas-day  they  resolv¬ 
ed  that  the  prince  should  be  requested  to  take  on  him 
the  administration  of  all  public  affairs  till  the  22d  of 
January,  and  to  issue  letters  for  persons  to  be  elected 
to  meet  as  a  convention  on  that  day.  The  following 
day,  all  those  in  town  who  had  served  in  any  of  the 
parliaments  of  Charles  II. ,  with  the  aldermen  and  fifty 
common-council-men,  waited  on  the  prince  by  invita¬ 
tion,  and  thence  went  to  the  house  of  commons,  where, 
the  next  day,  they  voted  an  address  similar  to  that  of 
the  peers.  The  prince  accepted  the  charge,  and  is¬ 
sued  the  letters  of  summons  for  the  convention.  The 
next  day  being  Sunday,  he  received  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1G89,  the  memorable  Con¬ 
vention  met.  A  joint  address  was  presented  to  the 
prince,  thanking  him,  and  praying  him  to  continue  the 
administration  of  affairs.  After  a  few  days’  necessary 
delay,  the  commons  entered  on  the  great  question  of 
the  state  of  the  nation  on  the  28th  ;  and  it  was  resolv¬ 
ed,  “  That  King  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  hav¬ 
ing  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  with¬ 
drawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become 
vacant.”  The  next  day  it  was  farther  resolved,  “  That 
it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  king¬ 
dom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish  prince.”  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  this  is  the  very  principle  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  which  had  brought  such  odium  on  its 
supporters. 
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In  the  lords  this  last  vote  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  :  but  various  questions  arose  on  the  other.  The  first 
was,  supposing  the  throne  to  be  vacant,  whether  they 
would  have  a  regent  or  a  king ;  and  it  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter  by  a  majority  of  only  two.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  there  was  an  original  contract  be¬ 
tween  king  and  people  ;  for  the  word  “  abdicated”  they 
substituted  “  deserted and  they  struck  out  the  clause 
declaring  the  throne  to  be  vacant,  as  it  was  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  crown  devolved  to  the  Princess  of  Orange. 
To  these  amendments,  however,  the  commons  refused 
to  agree.  Two  conferences  accordingly  took  place 
between  committees  of  the  houses,  which  terminated 
in  the  lords  yielding  to  the  firmness  of  the  commons, 
though  their  arguments  were  clearly  the  best  on  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  and  of  common  sense  : 
but  the  cogent  motive  was  political  necessity.  A 
wholesome  regard  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
certainly  involved  the  Whigs  in  apparent  absurdity ; 
for  the  word  “  abdicated,”  it  was  acknowledged,  was 
used  in  an  improper  sense ;  “  deserted”  was  in  truth 
no  better,  but  it  sounded  less  harsh ;  the  proper  word 
was  “  forfeited,”  but  all  parties  shrank  from  employ¬ 
ing  it. 

The  throne,  then,  being  vacant,  the  next  question 
was  by  whom  it  should  be  filled.  The  young  Prince 
of  Wales  was  passed  over  by  common  consent,  for 
it  was  proper  his  birth  should  be  previously  inquired 
into ;  and,  should  his  legitimacy  be  proved,  as  there 
was  no  doubt  he  would  be  brought  up  a  Catholic,  it 
would  become  necessaiy  to  appoint  a  Protestant  re¬ 
gent  ;  and  then  the  anomalous  appearance  might  be 
presented  of  a  succession  of  kings  with  the  rights  and 
title  of  the  crown,  and  of  regents  exercising  all  its 
powers.  The  simple  course  seemed  to  be,  to  make 
the  Princess  of  Orange  queen  :  but  the  prince  signi¬ 
fied  his  dislike  of  that,  saying  he  would  not  hold  any¬ 
thing  by  apron-strings,  and  threatening  to  return  to 
Holland.  The  princess  had  also  strongly  expressed 
her  disapprobation  of  it.  It  was  finally  resolved,  on 
the  12th  of  February,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 

Vol.  V.— E 
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Orange  should  be  king  and  queen  during  their  lives 
and  that  of  the  surviver,  but  that  the  sole  exercise  of 
the  royal  power  should  be  in  the  former ;  that  the 
succession  should  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  princess,  and, 
in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne  and  her 
heirs,  and  in  their  default  to  those  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  princess  landed  that  very  evening ;  and  next 
day,  the  13th,  she  and  the  prince,  seated  on  a  throne 
at  Whitehall,  received  the  two  houses.  A  declaration 
of  rights  which  had  been  agreed  on  having  been  read 
to  them,  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  name  of  the  two  houses, 
made  them  a  solemn  tender  of  the  crown.  The  prince 
made  a  brief  reply,  accepting  the  proffered  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  maintain  their  reli¬ 
gion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom.  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
were  proclaimed  that  same  day  with  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies. 


Such  was  the  Revolution  of  1688,  justly,  we  think, 
termed  Glorious.  It  terminated  the  struggle,  which 
had  continued  from  the  reign  of  John,  between  the 
crown  and  people  of  England.  We  have  seen  the 
barons  and  commons  impose  various  restraints  on  the 
despotism  of  the  Plantagenets  :  but,  when  the  powe^ 
of  the  barons  had  declined,  the  crown,  relieved  fron. 
the  pressure,  rose  with  renovated  vigour  in  the  line 
of  Tudor.  The  Stuarts,  with  inferior  ability,  and 
thwarted  by  a  more  formidable  opposition,  sought  to 
uphold  the  despotic  authority  to  which  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  :  the  result  was  a  civil  war,  the  shedding  of 
royal  blood  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  military  despotism. 
Untaught  by  experience,  the  restored  Stuarts  labour¬ 
ed  to  free  themselves  from  all  constitutional  check ; 
and,  had  they  left  the  national  religion  untouched,  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  long  continued  to  trample  with 
impunity  on  the  national  liberties.  James,  however, 
in  his  folly,  attempted  to  overturn  the  church,  and  the 
nation  rose  and  drove  him  from  the  throne :  for, 
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though  men  might  seek  to  deceive  themselves  by 
specious  terms,  such  was  the  real  fact ;  James  did  not 
abdicate ,  he  was  expelled ;  and  the  house  of  Brunswick 
now  occupies  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  nation, 
and  not  by  hereditary  right.  The  line  of  succession 
was  broken  when  William  III.  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  Indefeasible  right  was  at  an  end,  but  the 
monarchy,  with  its  prerogative,  remained  unimpaired. 

Those  who  would  have  preferred  to  see  a  democracy 
substituted  for  the  ancient  constitution  of  England,  have 
cast  every  possible  stigma  on  the  memory  of  King 
William  and  the  other  agents  in  effecting  this  revolu¬ 
tion.*  A  measure  of  policy,  however,  is  not  depend¬ 
ant  for  its  moral  quality  on  the  characters  of  those 
who  accomplish  it.  We  may  freely  grant  that  Danby, 
and  some  of  the  other  signers  of  the  Invitation,  were 
not  men  of  immaculate  virtue,  and  that  there  were 
instances  of  treachery  and  ingratitude  among  them. 
Still  it  will  be  no  less  true  that  these  men  merited 
well  of  their  country :  for  the  risk  they  ran  in  case 
of  failure  was  tremendous ;  and  it  ill  becomes  those 
who  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  services  to  heap 
obloquy  on  their  names. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  take  a  view  of  the  changes 
which  the  constitution  underwent  during  the  period 
that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  four  kings  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

When  James  I.  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England, 


*  See,  for  example,  the  anonymous  continuation  of  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  History  of  the  Revolution.  We  cite  the  following  passage  : 
“  If,”  says  the  writer,  “  the  existence  of  James  presented  itself 
as  a  bar  to  the  ambition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  can  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  for  a  moment  that  the  most  aspiring  of  politicians  and 
phlegmatic  of  Dutchmen  would  have  seen  in  his  wife’s  father 
anything  but  a  political  unit  of  human  life  ?”  He  more  than  once 
hints  that  William  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  De 
Witts  (see  vol.  iv.,  p.  223).  He  says  that  “  James  should  have 
been  unkinged  by  an  act  of  the  nation  ( i .  e.,  it  would  appear, 
should  have  been  brought  to  a  public  trial) ;  for  tyrants,  like  other 
criminals,  should  be  tried  before  they  are  judged.”  “  But  for  that 
mode,”  he  adds,  “  there  was  not  enough  of  exalted  justice  and 
superior  reason  in  the  realm,”  etc. 
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the  crown  was  in  possession  of  an  almost  unlimited 
prerogative.  All  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  and  Plantagenet  monarchs,  together  with  the 
Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commission,  and 
the  other  despotic  institutions  of  the  Tudors,  com¬ 
bined  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  against  the  people, 
and  seemed  to  give  him  a  power  nearly  irresistible. 
But  the  love  of  liberty  innate  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Reformed  re¬ 
ligion,  combined  to  form  a  check  to  it ;  while  the  folly 
of  the  first  Stuart,  in  advancing  claims  of  divine  and 
indefeasible  right  to  sovereignty,  which  he  had  not 
courage  to  enforce,  and  the  still  greater  folly  of  the 
second,  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  theory  of  his  pe¬ 
dantic  sire  to  practice,  roused  the  nation  to  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  result  has  been  related.  At  the  very  out¬ 
set  of  the  national  resistance,  the  oppressive  courts 
of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  were  swept 
away ;  the  exercise  of  the  feudal  rights  ceased ;  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Restoration  was  their 
legislative  abolition. 

With  the  Restoration  there  was  an  end  to  arbitrary 
and  illegal  taxation ;  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was 
fixed  ;  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  the  house  of  commons  claimed  and 
maintained  the  exclusive  right  to  originate  all  money- 
bills.  A  still  more  important  principle  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  1665,  namely,  that  of  appropriating  the  supplies, 
which  has  since  been  rarely  departed  from,  and  which, 
of  necessity,  drew  after  it  the  practice  of  laying  esti¬ 
mates  before  the  house  of  commons.  From  this  time 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  has  had  an  effectual 
control  over  the  public  expenditure,  and  is  thus  be¬ 
come  a  sharer  in  the  executive. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  and  its  operation  can  be  suspended  only 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Royal  proclamations 
ceased  to  encroach  on  the  supremacy  of  parliament 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Few  infractions  of  posi¬ 
tive  law  were  committed  by  the  last  two  Stuarts :  their 
encroachments  on  liberty  were  effected  by  means  of 
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compliant  parliaments,  and  servile  and  dependant 
lawyers. 

Many  evils,  however,  still  remained.  Judges  were 
removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and  could  not 
therefore  act  independently ;  and  juries  were  still 
occasionally  called  to  account  for  their  verdicts.  The 
press  was  not  yet  released  from  its  shackles,  which 
had  been  originally  imposed  by  the  Tudors  :  the  num¬ 
ber  of  presses  and  of  men  employed  at  them  was 
limited ;  and  every  publication  had  to  be  previously 
submitted  to  a  licenser.  This  was  too  powerful  an 
instrument  of  despotism  to  be  given  up  by  the  Long 
Parliament ;  and  at  no  time  was  the  press  more  jeal¬ 
ously  watched  than  during  the  Commonwealth,  while 
at  the  Restoration  Clarendon  took  special  care  that  it 
should  not  be  emancipated.  The  act  for  restraining 
the  liberty  of  the  press  expired,  however,  in  1679. 
From  that  date  it  has,  with  a  brief  interruption,*  been 
free ;  and  the  unsightly  imprimatur f  no  longer  disfig¬ 
ures  English  books. 

The  great  check  on  oppression  by  those  in  author¬ 
ity  at  the  present  day  is  the  press,  which  gives  pub¬ 
licity  to  every  act  of  injustice,  and  arouses  the  general 
indignation  against  it.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
slowness  of  communication  and  the  want  of  public 
journals,  this  now  mighty  engine  was  of  little  force  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  numerous  victims  perish¬ 
ed  in  prisons  unknown  and  unlamented.  Imprison¬ 
ment  alone  in  those  days  (and  it  certainly  had  not 
been  better  in  the  earlier  periods)  was  a  grievous  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  prisons  were  noisome  and  filthy  beyond 
conception,  and  the  power  of  the  jailer  was  uncon¬ 
trolled.  There  was  no  classification  of  prisoners ; 
the  pious  sufferer  for  conscience  and  the  learned  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel  were  confounded  with  the  robber 
and  the  murderer,  obliged  to  lie  on  straw,  and  exposed 
to  cold,  hunger,  and  disease.  The  mortality  in  the 

*  The  act  was  revived  in  1685  for  seven  years,  but  finally  ex¬ 
pired  in  1693. 

t  License-stamp,  to  show  that  a  book  had  been  submitted  to 
examination,  and  was  allowed  to  be  printed. — Am.  Ed. 
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prisons  was  enormous ;  and  the  jail-fever,  as  it  was 
significantly  called,  which  often  spread  from  them  at 
the  time  of  the  assizes,  sometimes  swept  away  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  jury. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  England  at  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  is  plain 
that  the  constitution  had  been  considerably  advanced 
and  improved,  but  that  it  was  still  far  short  of  perfec¬ 
tion.*  The  trade  of  the  country  had  also  made  cor¬ 
responding  advances  ;  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  England  became,  properly  speaking,  a  great  mar¬ 
itime  power. 

*  Bolingbroke,  in  summing  up  the  result  of  the  revolution  of 
1688,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Parties,  says,  “  A  king  of  Britain  is 
now  strictly  and  properly  what  a  king  should  be ;  a  member,  but 
the  supreme  member  or  head,  of  a  political  body  ;  distinct  from  it, 
or  independent  of  it  in  none.  He  can  no  longer  move  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  orbit  from  his  people ;  and,  like  some  superior  planet,  attract, 
repel,  and  direct  their  motions  by  his  own.  He  and  they  are  parts 
of  the  same  system,  intimately  joined  and  co-operating  together; 
acting  and  acted  upon,  limiting  and  limited,  controlling  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  another;  and  when  he  ceases  to  stand  in  this  rela¬ 
tion  to  them,  he  ceases  to  stand  in  any.  The  settlements,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  he  governs,  are  plainly  original  contracts  ;  his  institu¬ 
tion  is  plainly  conditional ;  and  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to  allegiance 
as  undeniably  and  effectually  as  the  subject  his  right  to  protec¬ 
tion.” — Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY  H.* 

1689-1694. 

Convention  Parliament. — Affairs  of  Scotland. — Battle  of  Killicran- 
kie. — Affairs  of  Ireland. — Siege  of  Derry. — Irish  Parliament. — 
Battle  of  the  Boyne. — English  Parliament. — Conspiracy. — Ta¬ 
king  of  Athlone. — Battle  of  Aghrim. — Siege  of  Limerick. — Mas¬ 
sacre  of  Glenco. — Battle  of  La  Hogue.  — Plots  to  Restore  James. 
—Death  of  the  Queen. 

The  new  reign  was  commenced  on  the  14th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  with  a  proclamation  confirming  all  Protestants 
in  the  offices  which  they  held.  The  king  then  nom¬ 
inated  the  privy-council  and  appointed  to  the  offices 
of  state :  in  both  cases  selecting  from  the  ranks  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  with  a  preponderance,  however,  of 
the  former.  Danby  was  made  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil;  Halifax,  privy-seal;  Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury, 
secretaries  of  state.  The  treasury,  admiralty,  and 
chancery  were  put  into  commission.! 

Judging  it  inexpedient,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  to  risk  the  experiment  of  a 
new  election,  the  king  and  council  resolved  to  convert 
the  convention  into  a  parliament.  This  was  effected 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  king’s  going  in  state  to 
the  house  of  peers  on  the  18th,  and  addressing  both 
houses  from  the  throne.  A  bill  declaring  the  lords 
and  commons  assembled  at  Westminster  to  be  the 

*  Authorities :  Burnet,  Harris,  Oldmixon,  &c. 
t  That  is,  temporarily  given  in  charge  to  a  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners.— Am.  Ed. 
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two  houses  of  parliament  was  then  passed ;  and  the 
royal  assent  being  given  on  the  23d,  the  convention 
became  a  parliament.  A  new  oath,  to  be  administered 
on  the  first  of  March,  was  substituted  for  the  old  ones 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  The  primate  and  seven 
of  his  suffragans  refused  to  take  it  ;*  and  among  the 
temporal  peers,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earls  of 
Lichfield,  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  and  Stafford,  and  the 
lords  Griffin  and  Stawell.  Hence  the  party  of  which 
they  were  the  heads  obtained  the  name  of  Nonjurors ; 
their  principle  being  a  blind,  stupid  veneration  for  ab¬ 
solute  power,  and  the  hereditary  divine  rights  of  prin¬ 
ces  :  a  principle  which,  if  followed  out,  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  subversive  of  every  kind  of  liberty. f 

A  Bill  of  Rights,  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
Declaration  of  Rights, J  was  passed.  One  of  its  pro- 

*  Namely,  'Turner  of  Ely,  Ken  of  Bath,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Thomas  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  Frampton  of  Gloucester. 

f  The  pernicious  distinction  between  a  king  dejure  and  a  king 
de  facto  now  first  came  into  operation.  It  answers  no  purpose 
but  to  foster  disloyalty  and  occasion  rebellion. 

t  The  Declaration  of  Rights  presented  by  parliament  to  the 
prince  on  the  18th  of  February,  1689,  was  to  tins  effect :  “  That 
the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws,  and  the  execution  of 
laws  by  regal  authority  without  consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal ; 
that  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  by  regal  author¬ 
ity,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal ;  that 
the  commission  for  creating  the  late  court  of  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of  like 
nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious;  that  levying  of  money  for  or  to 
the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative  without  grant  of 
parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same 
is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal ;  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition  the  king,  and  that  all  commitments  or  prosecutions  for 
such  petitions  are  illegal ;  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing 
army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  con¬ 
sent  of  parliament,  is  illegal ;  that  the  subjects  which  are  Protest¬ 
ants  may  have  arms  for  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition, 
and  as  allowed  by  law  ;  that  elections  of  members  of  parliament 
ought  to  be  free ;  that  the  freedom  of  speech  or  debates,  or  proceed¬ 
ings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  in  any  court  or  place 
out  of  parliament;  that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in¬ 
flicted  ;  that  juries  ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and  returned,  and 
that  juries  which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  of  high  treason  ought  to 
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visions  was,  that  all  persons  holding  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  marrying  a  papist,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  crown  and  government,  and  that  in 
such  cases  the  people  should  be  absolved  from  their 
allegiance,  and  the  crown  descend  to  the  next  heir,  be¬ 
ing  a  Protestant. 

The  settlement  of  the  revenue  was  an  important 
question.  The  courtiers  maintained  that  the  revenue 
settled  on  the  late  king  for  life  came  of  course  to  the 
present  king :  but  the  commons  could  be  induced  to 
grant  it  only  for  one  year.  They  readily  voted  a  sum 
of  £600,000  to  remunerate  the  States  for  the  expense 
they  had  been  at ;  and,  on  information  of  King  James 
having  landed  in  Ireland,  they  provided  funds  for  an 
army  and  navy. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  11th  of  April,  the 
Bishop  of  London  officiating  in  place  of  the  nonjuring 
primate.  Several  titles  and  honours  had  previously 
been  conferred.  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  wras 
made  Duke  of  Bolton ;  lords  Mordaunt  and  Churchill, 
earls  of  Monmouth  and  Marlborough ;  Henry  Sidney, 
Viseount  Sidney;  the  king’s  Dutch  favourite  Ben- 
tinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  etc.  Shortly  after,  on  the  25th, 
the  Earl  of  Danby  was  created  Marquis  of  Carmar¬ 
then.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Burnet  was  also  rewarded 
for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  by  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  The 
judicial  bench  was  purified  and  filled  with  men  of 
sound  constitutional  principles  :  Holt,  Pollexfen,  and 
Atkins  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  three  law-courts, 
Treby  made  attorney-general,  and  Somers*  solicitor- 
general. 

be  freeholders  ;  that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  particular  persons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void  ;  and 
that,  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  strength¬ 
ening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held 
frequently.” — Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  iii.,  141. 
— Am.  Ed. 

*  Somers  was  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  attorney  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  and,  after  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  the  bar.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops, 
and  was  one  of  the  managers  in  the  conference  between  the  two 
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The  king  and  the  more  liberal  statesmen  earnestly 
wished  to  reward  the  dissenters  for  their  meritorious 
conduct  during  the  late  crisis,  by  removing  all  dis¬ 
qualifications  under  which  they  laboured.  It  was  first 
attempted  to  have  the  sacramental  test  omitted  in  the 
new  oaths :  but  that  failing,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to 
exempt  them  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws. 
This,  named  the  “  Act  of  Toleration,”  was  passed. 
The  Catholics,  though  not  included  in  it,  felt  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  it,  and  William  always  treated  them  with  len¬ 
ity.  A  bill  of  comprehension  passed  the  lords,  but 
miscarried  in  the  commons.  The  attainders  of  Lord 
Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  Alderman  Cornish,  and 
Mrs.  Lisle,  were  reversed.  Johnson’s  sentence  was 
annulled  ;  and  he  received  .£1000  and  a  pension.* 

William’s  main  object,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  en¬ 
gage  England  in  the  great  confederacy  lately  formed 
against  the  French  king.  As  Louis  was  now  openly 
assisting  King  James,  the  commons,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  presented  an  address,  assuring  the  king  of  their 
support  in  case  he  should  think  fit  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  France.  William  required  no  more  ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  May  he  declared  war. 

We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

As  Scotland  had  been  the  victim  of  a  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  despotism,  such  as  the  Stuarts  had  never  dared 
exercise  in  England,  the  friends  of  William  were  con¬ 
sequently  a  majority  in  that  country.  After  the  flight 
of  James,  such  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  as 
were  in  London  presented  an  address  to  the  prince, 
vesting  in  him  the  administration  and  the  revenue, 
and  requesting  him  to  call  a  convention  of  the  states 
of  Scotland.  With  this  request  he  of  course  com¬ 
plied  ;  and  when  the  convention  met  on  the  14th  of 
March,  the  Whigs  had  a  decided  majority.  It  was 
Voted  that  King  James  “  had  forfaulted  [forfeited]  the 

houses  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  from  this  time  re¬ 
garded  as  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party. 

*  Among  those  rewarded  at  this  time  was  the  notorious  Titus 
Oates. 
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right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  va¬ 
cant.”  On  the  11th  of  April  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  and  three 
deputies  were  sent  to  London  to  administer  to  them 
the  coronation  oath.  The  convention  was  converted 
into  a  parliament,  as  in  England. 

The  adherents  of  the  late  king,  foiled  in  the  con¬ 
vention,  resolved  to  appeal  to  force.  The  Duke  of 
Gordon,  a  Catholic,  refused  to  surrender  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  and  Graham 
of  Claverhouse  (now  Viscount  Dundee),  the  ruthless 
persecutor  of  the  Cameronians,  fired  with  the  idea  of 
emulating  the  fame  of  Montrose,  left  Edinburgh  with 
a  party  of  fifty  horse  and  directed  his  course  towards 
the  Highlands.  General  Mackay,  who  had  been  sent 
with  five  regiments  from  England,  was  despatched  in 
pursuit  of  him.  Dundee  succeeded  in  drawing  to¬ 
gether  a  considerable  body  of  Highlanders,  and  got 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair  in  Athol ;  while 
James  sent  him  from  Ireland  lavish  promises,  and  a 
corps  of  about  three  hundred  men.  Dundee  had  re¬ 
tired  into  Lochaber,  when,  hearing  that  Lord  Murray 
was  pressing  the  castle  of  Blair,  and  that  Mackay 
was  coming  to  his  aid,  he  rapidly  returned  and  drove 
off  Lord  Murray ;  and,  as  Mackay  was  now  coming 
through  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  he  resolved  to  give 
him  battle  in  the  plain,  between  the  pass  and  the  cas¬ 
tle  (May  26).  The  superiority  in  numbers  and  dis¬ 
cipline  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  troops  of  Mac¬ 
kay  :  but  the  Highlanders,  in  their  usual  manner, 
having  discharged  their  muskets,  fell  on  with  their 
broadswords  and  targets,  and  speedily  routed  their 
opponents,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  slain,  five 
hundred  prisoners,  and  all  their  artillery  taken.  The 
victory  on  the  part  of  Dundee  was  complete  :  but  he 
did  not  live  to  improve  it,  as  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  action  of  which  he  died  the  next  day.  There 
was  no  one  to  supply  his  place ;  and  the  clans  one  af¬ 
ter  another  laid  down  their  arms,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  pardon  offered  by  King  William.  The  Duke 
of  Gordon  also  submitted,  and  delivered  up  the  Castle 
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of  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  June ;  and  the  cause  of 
James  became  hopeless  in  Scotland.  The  abolition 
of  Episcopacy  and  the  re-establishment  of  Presbytery 
took  place  soon  after ;  and  thus  finally  terminated  the 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

It  was  different  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  Tyr- 
connel  had  at  first  signified  an  inclination  to  submit  to 
William,  who  had  sent  over  General  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  officers  of  James’s  army,  with  proposals  to 
him  :*  but  Hamilton  proved  a  traitor,  and  advised 
against  submission  ;  and  Tyrconnel,  whose  only  ob¬ 
ject  had  been  to  gain  time,  had  already  sent  to  assure 
James  of  his  fidelity.  He  also  disarmed  the  Prot¬ 
estants  in  Dublin,  and  augmented  his  Catholic  army. 
It  has  always  been  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Protestants 
to  have  their  interests  made  subservient  to  those  of 
party  in  England  ;  and  they  were  now  neglected  by 
William.  It  is  said  by  some  that  Halifax  suggested 
this  course  to  him :  since,  if  Ireland  should  submit,  he 
would  have  no  pretext  for  keeping  up  an  army,  on 
which  his  retention  of  England  depended.  But,  in 
truth,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an  army  at  that 
time  to  send ;  he  could  not  rely  on  the  English 
troops,f  and  it  was  therefore  unsafe  to  part  with  the 
foreigners. 

James  at  this  crisis  having  obtained  from  Louis  a 
supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  with  some 
officers,  and  collected  about  twelve  hundred  of  his 
own  subjects,  hastened  to  Brest ;  and,  embarking  in  a 

*  William  was  anxious  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  that  he 
might  the  more  vigorously  prosecute  his  designs  against  the 
French  king  ;  he  was  besides,  for  those  days,  of  a  very  tolerant 
disposition,  and  offered  the  Catholics  full  security  of  person  and 
property,  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  the  possession  of  one  third 
part  of  the  churches. — Am.  Ed. 

f  In  the  month  of  March,  two  Scottish  regiments  actually  mu¬ 
tinied  ;  and,  having  disarmed  some  of  their  officers,  and  seized  the 
money  provided  for  their  pay,  set  out  for  their  own  country.  This 
gave  occasion  for  passing  the  first  mutiny-bill,  which  has  ever 
since  been  annually  renewed. 
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French  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail,  proceeded  to  Ireland. 
He  landed  in  safety  at  Kinsale  on  the  12th  of  March. 
At  Cork  he  was  met  by  Tyrconnel,  who  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  described  the 
army  as  being  numerous,  but  badly  equipped ;  while 
the  Protestants  were  in  possession  of  Ulster  alone. 
On  the  24th  the  king  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Dublin,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  Catholics. 
He  was  met  by  a  procession  of  popish  prelates  and 
priests  in  their  habits,  bearing  the  host,  to  which  he 
publicly  rendered  homage.  His  first  step  was  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  Protestant  members  of  the  council.  He 
then  issued  two  proclamations,  the  one  raising  the 
value  of  the  current  coin,  and  the  other  summoning  a 
parliament  for  the  7th  of  May ;  and,  having  created 
Tyrconnel  duke,  he  set  out  for  his  army  in  the  North. 

The  only  towns  that  offered  any  resistance  were 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
former  had  shut  their  gates  against  Lord  Antrim’s  re¬ 
giment,  and  bidden  defiance  to  the  lord-lieutenant. 
They  sent  to  England  for  assistance,  and  two  regi¬ 
ments,  under  colonels  Cunningham  and  Richards,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Lough  Foyle;  but,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  King  James,  these  officers,  agree¬ 
ing  with  Lundy  the  governor  that  the  place  was  not 
tenable,  re-embarked  their  troops.  An  officer  was  then 
sent  to  negotiate  with  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the 
Irish  army,  and  he  agreed  that  the  king’s  troops 
should  halt  within  four  miles  of  the  town  :  but  James, 
when  he  arrived,  paid  no  attention  to  the  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  consequence  of  his  bad  faith  was,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  disorder.  The  coward¬ 
ly  governor,  however,  now  refused  to  act,  and  stole 
out  of  the  place  in  disguise,  to  escape  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  thereupon  appointed  Major  Baker, 
and  a  clergyman  named  George  Walker,  who  had 
raised  a  regiment  for  the  Protestant  cause,  to  supply 
his  place.  Their  defences  were  slight,  their  cannon 
few  and  bad,  they  had  no  engineer,  the  men  had  never 
seen  service,  their  stock  of  provisions  was  small,  and 
they  were  besieged  by  a  large  army,  well  supplied 

Vol.  V.— F 
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and  commanded  by  able  officers  :  yet  the  brave  Prot¬ 
estants  dreamed  not  of  surrendering. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  batteries  commenced  play¬ 
ing  on  the  town.  The  attacks  of  the  besiegers  were 
gallantly  repelled,  but  the  want  of  provisions  soon 
began  to  be  seriously  felt.  General  Kirke  now  arri¬ 
ved  in  the  lough  with  troops  and  supplies ;  the  ene¬ 
my,  however,  had  placed  a  boom  across  the  river,  and 
raised  batteries,  which  prevented  him  from  reaching 
the  town.  In  this  emergency  he  sent  to  the  govern¬ 
ors,  urging  them  to  hold  out,  and  promising  to  make 
a  diversion  in  their  favour. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  up  to  Dublin  to 
hold  his  parliament,  leaving  the  command  with  the 
French  general  Rosen.  This  officer,  accustomed  to 
his  master’s  barbarous  dealings  with  his  own  subjects 
as  well  as  foreigners,  and  enraged  at  the  gallant  re¬ 
sistance  made  by  the  besieged,  sent  out  parties  of 
dragoons,  and,  collecting  all  the  Protestants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles, 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  drove  them  under  the 
walls  of  Derry,  there  to  perish  if  the  garrison  should 
still  refuse  to  surrender.  The  king,  who  had  given 
protections  to  most  of  these  people,  sent  orders  to  the 
general  to  desist ;  but  his  mandate  was  unheeded.  The 
threat  of  the  garrison,  however,  to  hang  all  their  pris¬ 
oners,  was  of  more  avail ;  and,  after  being  three  days 
without  food,  these  poor  people  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
plundered  by  the  papists.  Several  hundred  of  them 
died  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

Famine  was  now  raging  in  the  town :  horses,  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  and  mice,  and  even  starch,  tallow,  and  salt¬ 
ed  hides,  were  the  only  food  of  the  garrison ;  and  these 
were  nearly  exhausted,  when  Kirke,  who  had  retired, 
again  appeared  in  Lough  Foyle.*  He  ordered  two 

*  The  ravages  of  pestilence  were  added  to  their  other  calami¬ 
ties  ;  and  their  heroic  hearing  under  such  accumulated  sufferings 
is  thus  described.  “  The  parent  wept  not  over  the  child  struck 
down  by  the  plague,  or  that  fell  withered  by  famine  before  his 
eyes  ;  the  husband  returned  from  the  walls  to  his  famishing  wife, 
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transports  and  a  frigate  to  sail  up  the  river ;  when  the 
batteries  from  both  banks  opened  a  furious  fire  upon 
them,  the  garrison  gazing  with  trembling  anxiety  from 
their  walls.  The  Mountjoy  transport  ran  against  the 
boom  and  broke  it ;  but  the  shock  drove  her  aground, 
and  the  enemy  attempted  to  board  her :  on  firing  a 
broadside,  however,  she  righted.  The  three  vessels 
then  passed  safely  up  to  the  town  ;  and  that  very  night, 
the  31st  of  July,  the  besieging  army  retired,  having 
lost  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men  before  this 
heroic  place.  The  besieged  had  lost  three  thousand, 
nearly  the  half  of  their  original  number.  The  Ennis- 
killeners  displayed  equal  courage,  and  defeated  the 
Catholic  forces  wherever  they  encountered  them. 

The  houses  of  parliament,  on  meeting  in  Dublin, 
were  filled  with  Catholic  members,  the  Protestants 
not  exceeding  half  a  dozen  in  either  house.  James, 
in  his  speech,  made  his  usual  parade  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  decla¬ 
ration,  he  expatiated  on  his  regard  for  his  Protestant 
subjects.  One  of  his  earliest  measures,  however,  was 
to  give  his  assent  to  an  act  for  robbing  them  of  their 
property.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  lower  house 
for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement :  it  was  received 
with  shouts  of  joy,  passed  at  once,  and  transmitted  to 
the  lords.  Here  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath  fully 
exposed  its  iniquity,  as  it  made  no  allowance  for  im¬ 
provements,  gave  no  time  for  the  removal  of  cattle  or 
com,  made  no  provision  for  widows,  paid  no  regard 
to  the  rights  of  bond  fide  purchasers,  etc.  Fitton,  how¬ 
ever,  the  popish  chancellor,  a  man  who  had  actually 
been  convicted  of  forgery,  paid  little  heed  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  prelate.  The  bill  passed ;  and  in  vam 

and  heard  exhortations  to  perseverance  uttered  in  fainting  accents ; 
the  children  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  that  prevented  the  common 
wants  of  nature  from  being  felt,  and  submitted  to  privations  with¬ 
out  a  murmur ;  the  cathedral  was  crowded  every  day  by  all  who 
could  crawl  within  the  hallowed  precincts ;  and  the  spiritual  ex¬ 
citement  supplied  by  the  preachers  made  misery  unfelt  and  want 
unheeded.”— Taylor’s  History  of  Ireland,  ii.,  123,  Harpers’  Fam¬ 
ily  Library. — Am.  Ed. 
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the  purchasers  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  petitioned 
the  king :  he  replied,  “  that  he  would  not  do  evil  that 
good  might  come  of  it yet  he  gave  Irs  assent  to  the 
bill. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  declared  the  Irish  innocent 
of  rebellion  in  1641 ;  and  it  vested  in  the  king  the  real 
estates  of  all  who  did  not  acknowledge  him,  or  who 
had  aided  or  corresponded  with  those  who  had  rebell¬ 
ed  against  him  since  the  1st  of  August,  1688,  that  is 
to  say,  of  nearly  every  Irish  Protestant  who  could 
write.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  of  attainder 
against  between  two  and  three  thousand  persons,  by 
name,  of  all  orders  and  sexes,  from  the  peer  to  the 
yeoman,  of  whom,  as  Nagle,  the  speaker  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  said  to  the  king  on  presenting  the  bill,  “  many 
were  attainted  on  such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  house, 
and  the  rest  on  common  fame.”  By  a  clause  in  the 
act,  the  king  was  even  deprived  of  the  power  of  par¬ 
doning  any  of  the  proscribed  after  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  kept  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  from  its  victims,  in  the  custody  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor. 

As  a  farther  means  of  robbing  the  Protestants,  a 
base  coinage,  compounded  of  brass,  bell-metal,  tin, 
and  pewter,  was  issued,  at  the  rates  of  coin  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  in  all  kinds 
of  payments.  When  the  Protestants  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  base  metal  thus  forced  on  them,  by  pur¬ 
chasing  with  it  corn,  hides,  etc.,  the  king  fixed  his 
price  on  these  articles,  seized  them  to  his  own  use, 
and  paid  for  them  in  his  bell-metal  coin.  Yet  the 
Catholics,  after  all,  were  the  chief  losers :  for  they 
happened  to  be  the  principal  holders  of  the  base  mon¬ 
ey  when  James  fled  from  Ireland. 

To  ruin  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  Catholics  were 
directed  to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  own  priests.*  As 

*  Whatever  generally  may  have  been  the  character  of  James 
or  his  acts,  we  cannot  but  think  our  author  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  condemning  this.  The  whole  system  of  tithes  we  believe  to 
be  inexpedient  and  wrong  ;  but,  if  tithes  are  to  be  paid,  it  certain¬ 
ly  does  appear  to  be  right  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  pay 
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livings  became  vacant,  they  were  filled  with  Catholic 
incumbents.  The  fellows  of  Trinity  College  having 
refused  to  admit  a  Catholic  named  Green  into  their 
body,  were  all  expelled,  and  their  plate  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  seized.  A  respectable  Catholic  named  Moore 
was  made  provost,  and  he  saved  the  library  from  the 
soldiery.  Even  the  Protestant  worship  was  suppress¬ 
ed  :  for  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  more  than  five 
Protestants  to  meet  together  for  any  purpose,  on  pain 
of  death. 

While  James  was  thus  exemplifying  his  notions  of 
religious  liberty,  William  was  preparing  the  means  of 
recovering  Ireland.  A  force,  consisting  of  eighteen 
regiments  of  foot  and  five  of  horse,  having  been  lev¬ 
ied,  the  command  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg.  But  various  delays  occurred ;  and  it  was  late 
in  the  summer,  on  the  13th  of  August,  when  the  duke 
landed  at  Bangor  in  Down,  with  a  body  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  leaving  the  remainder  to  follow.  He  com¬ 
menced  operations  by  investing  Carrickfergus,  which 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  The  enemy 
constantly  retired  before  him,  and  he  reached  Dundalk 
on  his  way  to  Dublin.  As  his  artillery  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  he  was  weak  in  cavalry,  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  proceed  farther,  and  accordingly  fortified 
his  camp.  But  the  position  he  had  chosen  was  damp 
and  unhealthy,  being  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
bogs,  and  disease  soon  spread  its  ravages  among  his 
troops.  King  James  appeared  before  the  camp  at  the 
head  of  his  army  :  but  the  prudent  marshal  would  not 
accept  his  offer  of  battle,  and  the  king  withdrew.  At 
length,  after  losing  one  half  of  his  men  by  disease, 
Schomberg  placed  his  army  in  winter-quarters  in  the 
northern  towns. 

This  year  was  marked  by  only  one  naval  engage- 

them  to  their  own  religious  instructers.  This  is  a  simple  question 
of  justice  ;  and  it  strikes  us  that  a  more  oppressive  law  is  not  to 
be  found  than  that  in  force  at  the  present  day  in  Ireland,  requiring 
the  Catholics,  who  are  four  fifths  of  the  nation,  to  pay  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  religious  establishment  repugnant  to  their  own  religious 
opinions. — Am.  Ed. 
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ment.  Louis  had  sent  a  squadron,  under  Count  Cha- 
teau-Renault,  to  convoy  some  transports  with  sup¬ 
plies  to  Ireland.  Herbert,  who  had  been  sent  to  in¬ 
tercept  them,  having  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Milford  Haven,  they  got  safe  into  Ban  try  Bay. 
When  the  English  admiral  found  them  there  on  the 
1st  of  May,  he  stood  in  to  attack  them,  though  he  was 
much  inferior  in  force.  The  French  weighed  and  stood 
out ;  Herbert  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  weather-gauge  ; 
and,  after  a  running  fight  of  some  hours,  he  bore  away, 
thus  leaving  the  honour  of  the  day  to  the  French.* 
On  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  the  crews  being  discon¬ 
tented  with  their  ill  success,  King  William  came  down, 
dined  on  board  the  admiral’s  ship,  knighted  captains 
Ashby  and  Shovel,  and  gave  the  men  ten  shillings  each. 
Herbert  was  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Torrington. 

In  the  spring  of  1690,  Schomberg,  having  received 
supplies  and  a  re-enforcement  of  seven  thousand 
Danish  troops,  and  his  men  being  now  in  good  health, 
besieged  the  fort  of  Charlemont  on  the  12th  of  May, 
and  took  it.  James  had  also  received  six  thousand 
French  troops,  under  Count  Lausun,  in  exchange  for 
as  many  Irish :  but  they  embarrassed  more  than  they 
served  him,  and  he  remained  inactive.  William,  in 
the  mean  time,  aware  of  the  importance  of  reducing 
Ireland,  had  resolved  to  conduct  the  war  there  in  per¬ 
son.  He  landed  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  June ; 
and  announcing  that  “  he  was  not  come  to  let  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet,”  summoned  all  his  troops 
to  his  standard.  On  reviewing  them  at  Loughbrick- 
land,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand  effective  men.  He  moved  southward  without 
delay;  James,  who  had  left  Dublin  for  his  army  on 
the  16th,  advanced  to  Dundalk  :  but,  not  thinking  that 
post  tenable,  he  fell  back  and  took  a  position  near 
Oldbridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Boyne,  near 
Drogheda,  with  a  bog  on  his  left  and  the  pass  of  Du- 
leek  in  his  rear.  His  army  is  said  to  have  numbered 

*  When  D’Avaux,  the  French  ambassador,  told  James  that  the 
French  had  defeated  the  English,  he  peevishly  replied,  C’est  bien 
la  premiere  fois  done — [It  is  the  first  time,  then]. 
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thirty-three  thousand  men.*  On  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  June,  the  English  army  reached  the  Boyne. 
William  rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  when  he 
was  recognised,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  se¬ 
cretly  planted  behind  a  hedge,  opposite  an  eminence 
where  he  had  sat  down  to  rest.  As  he  was  mounting 
his  horse  they  were  discharged ;  and  one  of  the  balls 
striking  the  bank  of  the  river,  glanced  and  grazed  his 
right  shoulder,  tearing  his  coat  and  flesh.  His  at¬ 
tendants  anxiously  gathered  round  him,  a  cry  of  joy 
rose  in  the  Irish  camp,  a  report  of  his  death  flew  to 
Dublin,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  firing  of  can¬ 
non  and  lighting  of  bonfires  testified  the  exultation  of 
Louis. 

The  two  armies  cannonaded  each  other  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  At  nine  o’clock  at  night 
William  held  a  council,  and  gave  his  orders  for  the 
battle  on  the  following  day ;  and  at  twelve  he  rode 
by  torchlight  through  the  camp.  The  word  given 
was  Westminster  ;  and  each  soldier  was  directed  to 
wear  a  green  bough  in  his  hat,  as  the  enemy  was  ob¬ 
served  to  wear  white  paper.  The  army  was  to  pass 
the  river  in  three  divisions :  the  right,  led  by  young 
Schomberg  and  General  Douglas,  at  the  ford  of  Slane ; 
the  centre,  under  Schomberg  himself,  in  front  of  the 
camp ;  and  the  left,  under  the  king,  lower  down,  to¬ 
wards  Drogheda. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  July  1st,  the  right 
division  set  out  for  Slane,  where  it  forced  the  passage, 
and,  passing  the  bog,  drove  off  the  troops  opposed  to 
it.  The  centre  crossed  unopposed:  on  the  farther 
bank,  however,  they  met  a  vigorous  resistance,  but 
finally  forced  the  enemy  to  fall  back  to  the  village  of 
Donore,  where  James  stood,  a  spectator  of  the  battle. 
William,  in  the  mean  time,  had  crossed  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry :  the  Irish  horse,  led  by  Hamilton, 
fought  gallantly,  but  were  at  length  broken,  and  their 
commander  made  prisoner.f  Lausun  now  urged 

*  He  says  himself  (Life,  ii. ,  393)  it  was  not  more  than  20, COO, 
while  he  makes  that  of  William  from  40,000  to  50,000. 

t  William  asked  Hamilton  if  he  thought  the  Irish  would  fight 
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James  to  remain  no  longer,  but  to  retire  with  all 
speed  to  Dublin  before  he  should  be  surrounded.  He 
forthwith  left  the  field,  while  his  army  retreated 
through  the  pass  of  Duleek,  and,  forming  on  the  other 
side,  withdrew  in  good  order.  Their  loss  had  been 
fifteen  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  victors  was 
only  a  third  of  that  number ;  but  among  them  were 
the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  and  Walker,  the  brave  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Derry. 

James  stopped  but  a  single  night  in  Dublin,  and  then 
fled  to  Duncannon,  where  finding  a  French  vessel, 
he  got  on  board,  and  landed  safely  at  Brest  on  the 
10th. 

William  reached  Dublin  on  the  third  day  after  his 
victory.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  par¬ 
don  to  all  the  inferior  people  engaged  in  the  war,  but 
excepting  the  leaders.  He  then  advanced  southward, 
and  reduced  Waterford:  but,  hearing  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  French  fleet  and  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  England,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  supposing  that  his 
presence  might  be  necessary  in  England.  Finding 
here,  however,  that  the  danger  was  not  as  great  as  he 
had  apprehended,  he  resolved  to  remain  and  finish 
the  war.  He  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Limerick  on 
the  9th  of  August ;  but  his  artillery  was  intercepted 
on  its  way  from  Dublin,  and  destroyed  by  General 
Sarsefield ;  and  an  attempt  to  storm  on  the  27th  hav¬ 
ing  failed  with  great  loss,  he  raised  the  siege,  and,  re¬ 
tiring  to  Waterford,  embarked  for  England  on  the 
5th  of  September,  leaving  the  command  with  Count 
Solms  and  General  Ginckel.  The  Earl  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  who  had  commanded  the  British  troops  in  the 
Netherlands  this  year,  having  proposed  the  reduction 
of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  landed  at  the  former  place  on 
the  2 1st  with  five  thousand  men,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  with  an  equal  number 
of  his  Danes,  in  the  space  of  twenty-three  days  he 

any  more.  “  Upon  my  honour,”  said  he,  “  I  believe  they  will : 
for  they  have  yet  a  good  body  of  horse.”  “  Honour  !”  said  Will- 
jam  :  “  your  honour  !”  This  Hamilton  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
“  The  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Grainmont.” 
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obliged  both  places  to  surrender.  The  French  troops 
at  this  time  embarked  for  home,  leaving  the  Irish  to 
their  fate. 

We  now  return  to  England,  to  notice  the  state  of 
affairs  there  for  the  last  twelvemonth. 

The  parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued,  having 
met  again  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  king,  in  his 
speech,  pressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  supply  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  also  strongly  urged  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  bill  of  indemnity.  They  readily  voted  a 
supply  of  two  millions  :  but  the  Whigs,  with  the 
natural  jealousy  of  power,  wishing  to  keep  the  lash 
over  the  heads  of  their  rivals,  the  Tories,  threw  every 
possible  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  indemnity ;  im¬ 
peachments  were  menaced  against  those  who  had 
turned  papists  ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
who  had  been  the  advisers,  etc.,  in  the  murders  of 
Russell,  Sidney,  and  others  ;  and  as  Halifax,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  the  ministry,  saw  that  he  was  aimed 
at,  he  retired  from  office  and  joined  the  Tories.  A 
bill  was  brought  in  for  restoring  corporations,  by  a 
clause  of  which  all  who  had  acted  or  concurred  in  the 
surrender  of  charters  were  to  be  excluded  from  office 
for  seven  years.  As  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
object  of  this  clause,  the  Tories  put  forth  their  whole 
strength;  and,  having  gained  the  court  to  their  side, the 
clause  was  defeated  in  the  commons,  and  the  bill  itself 
was  lost  in  the  lords. 

The  refusal  of  the  Whigs  to  grant  him  a  revenue 
for  life  had  greatly  alienated  the  mind  of  the  king  from 
them.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  disgusted  with  the  ungen¬ 
erous  treatment,  as  he  conceived  it,  that  he  met  with, 
that  he  seriously  meditated  a  return  to  Holland,  and 
leaving  the  queen  to  reign  in  England.  From  this  he 
was  diverted,  however,  by  the  entreaties  of  Carmar¬ 
then  and  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  Tories  having  prom¬ 
ised  him  lavish  supplies  if  he  would  dissolve  the  par¬ 
liament,  he  resolved  on  that  measure,  and  on  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Irish  war  in  person.  He  therefore,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1690,  prorogued  the  parliament,  and 
a  few  days  after  issued  a  proclamation  dissolving  it, 
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and  summoning  a  new  one  to  meet  on  the  20th  of 
March. 

In  the  new  house  of  commons  the  Tories  had  the 
preponderance  :  but  the  Whigs  were,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  very  formidable.  This  appeared  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue  ;  for,  though  the  hereditary  ex¬ 
cise  was  given  to  the  king  for  life,  the  customs  were 
granted  only  for  four  years.  The  great  struggle  of 
parties  took  place  on  a  bill,  brought  into  the  lords  by 
the  Whigs,  for  recognising  their  majesties  as  the 
rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  the  United  King¬ 
doms,  and  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  convention- 
parliament  to  be  good  and  valid.  This  was  obviously 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  and  professions  of  the 
Tories  ;  and  they  caused,  therefore,  the  words  right¬ 
ful  and  lawful  to  be  omitted  as  superfluous,  and  would ' 
only  consent  that  the  laws  of  the  late  parliament 
should  be  valid  for  the  time  to  come.  The  bill  was 
committed,  but  the  declaratory  clause  was  lost  on  the 
report.  A  vigorous  protest  of  some  of  the  leading 
Whigs  caused  it  to  be  restored.  The  Tories  now 
protested  in  their  turn :  but  the  Whigs  caused  their 
protest  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals.  The  bill 
passed  the  commons  without  opposition,  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  crown  was  exerted  in  its  favour ;  and  the 
Tories,  having  been  thus  instrumental  in  putting  the 
last  hand  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  had  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  ever  again  opposing  it. 

A  bill  requiring  every  person  holding  any  office  to 
abjure  the  late  king  and  his  title,  was  rejected  by  the 
commons  at  the  express  desire  of  William.  An  act 
was  passed  for  investing  the  queen  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  during  the  absence  of  the  king ;  another,  for 
reversing  the  judgment  against  the  city  of  London ; 
and,  finally,  the  bill  of  indemnity,  which  contained  the 
names  of  thirty  excepted  persons,  none  of  whom, 
however,  were  ever  molested  in  consequence  of  it. 
The  session  was  then  closed  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  and 
the  king  soon  after  set  out  for  Ireland. 

The  situation  of  the  queen,  after  his  departure,  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Her  mind  was  distracted 
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with  anxiety  for  the  fate  both  of  her  father  and  her 
husband  in  Ireland ;  the  Jacobites,  as  the  adherents  of 
James  were  now  called,  were  preparing  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  French  were 
ready  to  assist  them  ;  while  she  had  to  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  two  parties  in  her  cabinet.  Her  dif¬ 
ficulties,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of 
the  nobler  parts  of  her  character ;  and  by  her  firm¬ 
ness,  mildness,  and  prudence,  she  won  the  applause 
of  all.* 

As  it  was  known  that  a  fleet  was  getting  ready  at 
Brest,  Lord  Torrington  proceeded  to  St.  Helen’s,  and 
took  command  of  the  combined  English  and  Dutch 
fleets.  On  the  30th  of  June,  the  French  fleet  of 
seventy-eight  ships-of-war  appeared  off  Plymouth. 
Though  Torrington  had  but  fifty-six  sail,  orders  were 
sent  to  him  to  fight.  The  hostile  squadrons  engaged 
on  the  30th  off  Beachey  Head,  and  the  action  lasted 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  a  calm  came  on.  As  the  Dutch  had  suffered 
severely,  Torrington  retired  during  the  night.  The 
next  day  the  French  pursued  as  far  as  Rye,  and  then 
retired.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  two,  and  that  of 
the  Dutch  six  ships.  Having  brought  his  fleet  into 
the  Thames,  Torrington  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  afterward  tried  by  a  court-martial 
and  acquitted,  but  was  never  again  employed. 

As  an  invasion  was  now  apprehended,  the  queen 
issued  commissions  for  raising  troops,  directed  a 
camp  to  be  formed  at  Torbay,  and  caused  several 
suspected  persons  to  be  arrested.  But  the  French, 
after  burning  the  fishing-village  of  Tingmouth,  return¬ 
ed  to  Brest,  and  the  news  of  the  victory  at  the  Boyne 
soon  dispelled  all  alarm. 

On  the  return  of  the  king,  the  greatest  harmony 
prevailed  between  him  and  his  parliament.  They 
granted  four  millions  for  the  war ;  and  William,  hav¬ 
ing  put  an  end  to  the  session,  embarked  at  Gravesend 
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on  the  16th  of  January,  1691,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
a  congress  of  the  allies  assembled  at  the  Hague.  All 
there  proceeded  to  his  wishes,  it  being  unanimously 
resolved  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war.  He  stayed 
a  few  weeks  in  Holland,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  re¬ 
turned  to  England. 

A  conspiracy  in  favour  of  James  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  before  the  king  left  England.  About  the  end  of 
December,  a  boat-owner  of  Barking,  in  Essex,  having 
informed  Lord  Carmarthen  that  one  of  his  boats  had 
been  engaged  to  convey  some  persons  to  France,  it 
was  detained  at  Gravesend ;  and  Lord  Preston,  Mr. 
Ashton,  a  servant  of  the  late  queen,  and  a  Mr.  Elliot, 
were  found  on  board  of  it.  A  package  of  papers  of  a 
suspicious  nature  was  found  on  the  person  of  Ashton. 
Both  he  and  Preston  were  tried  and  found  guilty ;  and 
the  former  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  January,  dy¬ 
ing  a  Protestant.  Preston  was  pardoned  on  revealing 
all  that  he  knew.  Lord  Clarendon  was  committed  to 
the  Tower;  and  Bishop  Turner  and  Lord  Preston’s 
brother  Graham  being  implicated,  went  out  of  the 
way. 

It  was  now  beyond  doubt  that  a  very  extensive  con¬ 
spiracy  was  organized  for  bringing  back  the  late  king. 
Untaught  by  the  experience  of  his  whole  reign  and  of 
his  late  doings  in  Ireland,  men  were  so  infatuated  as 
to  believe  he  would  be  content  to  reign  the  king  of  a 
Protestant  people.  Preston  and  Ashton  were  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  him  to  make  the  majority  of  his  council,  even 
in  France,  Protestant ;  and  to  assure  him  that,  though 
he  might  live  a  Catholic,  he  must  reign  a  Protestant, 
giving  all  offices  of  state  to  those  of  this  religion,  and 
seeking  only  liberty  of  conscience  for  those  profess¬ 
ing  his  own.  They  were  also  to  require  that  the 
French  force  which  he  might  bring  over  should  be  so 
moderate  as  to  give  no  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  A  wilder  project  was  never  conceived  :  and 
yet  in  a  memorandum  of  Lord  Preston’s  were  found 
the  names  of  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth,  Devonshire, 
and  other  Whig  lords,  as  though  they  were  participa¬ 
tors  in  it.  It  is  certain  that  Halifax,  Godolphin,  and 
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Marlborough  were  at  this  time  in  communication  with 
the  Jacobite  agents,  notwithstanding  that  the  second 
was  actually  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  the  last 
had  lately  done  James  all  the  injury  he  could  in  Ire¬ 
land.  But  Marlborough  had  not  found  his  ambition 
sufficiently  gratified,  and  believed  it  probable  that 
James  might  be  restored.  He  resolved,  in  that  event, 
to  secure  his  own  pardon ;  and  pretending,  therefore, 
the  greatest  remorse  for  his  base  ingratitude,  he  gave 
an  exact  account  of  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  plans  of  King  William  as 
far  as  he  had  any  knowledge  of  them  ;  promising,  if 
the  king  desired  it,  to  bring  over  the  troops  that  were 
in  Flanders,  though  he  considered  it  better  that  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  king’s  friends  in  parliament  should 
strive  to  have  the  foreign  troops  first  sent  away,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  English  forces  abroad  should  be  brought 
home,  when  the  king’s  restoration  might  be  easily  ef¬ 
fected. 

William  now  resolved  to  keep  measures  no  longer 
with  the  nonjuring  prelates,  for  they  had  refused  to 
perform  their  functions,  even  though  excused  from 
their  oaths.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  sees.  Tillotson  (a  name  with  which  that  of 
Sancroft  will  but  poorly  compare)  was  selected  for 
Canterbury.  The  names  of  Cumberland,  Fowler, 
Patrick,  Beveridge,  and  others,  do  equal  honour  to  the 
discernment  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.  Since  San¬ 
croft  and  his  brethren  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  we  must  respect  them  as  honest  men : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  con¬ 
tempt  for  individuals  who  could  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  civil  (and,  consequently,  the  religious)  liberties  of 
their  country  on  the  altar  of  so  false  and  foolish  a  dog¬ 
ma  as  Passive  Obedience.  If,  too,  as  they  maintained, 
this  was  the  principle  of  Christianity  (that  perfect  law 
of  liberty),  they  should  have  submitted  with  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  martyrs,  and  not  have  poured  forth  through 
the  press,  from  the  pens  of  themselves  and  their  ad¬ 
herents,  a  continued  stream  of  virulent  pamphlets 
against  their  opponents. 

Vol.  V.— G 
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On  the  2d  of  May,  King  William,  attended,  among 
others,  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  sailed  for  Holland, 
in  order  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  the  French. 
We  deem  it  necessary  here  to  remind  our  readers, 
that,  owing  to  our  narrow  limits,  our  plan  is  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs :  for  Eng¬ 
land  was  henceforth  so  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Continent,  that  to  relate  in  detail  all  those  in  which 
she  was  concerned  would  in  reality  be  little  less  than 
to  write  the  history  of  Europe.  We  shall  aim,  there¬ 
fore,  at  nothing  more  than  briefly  to  explain  the  origin 
and  termination  of  the  various  general  wars,  and  to 
notice  occasionally,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  those 
events  in  which  the  English  were  immediate  actors. 

The  war  was  carried  on  simultaneously  in  Flanders, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Savoy,  and  in  Piedmont :  but  no  bat¬ 
tle  of  any  note  signalized  this  campaign.  At  the 
close  of  it,  on  the  19th  of  October,  William  returned 
to  England,  where  the  cheering  intelligence  of  the 
complete  reduction  of  Ireland  awaited  him. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  needful  supplies,  Ginckel  had 
not  been  able  to  take  the  field  till  the  month  of  June. 
He  then  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Athlone,  a  strong 
town  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  river  Shan¬ 
non.  Like  many  of  the  towns  in  Ireland,  it  consisted 
of  two  parts,  an  English  and  an  Irish  town.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  beyond  the  river ;  and  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  it,  the  Irish  army,  commanded  by  the 
French  general  St.  Ruth,  lay  encamped. 

As  the  English  army  approached,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  the  Irish  sent  out  to  oppose  them  retired  into 
the  town ;  and  when  the  assault  was  made  on  the 
English  town  on  the  20th,  after  a  brief  resistance 
they  fled  into  the  Irish  town,  breaking  an  arch  of  the 
bridge  behind  them.  Two  attempts  to  cover  the  bro¬ 
ken  arch  with  woodwork  failed;  and  it  was  confi¬ 
dently  believed  that  the  English  would  be  obliged  to 
withdraw.  It  only  remained  to  attempt  to  cross  by  a 
deep  stony  ford  between  the  towns.  Accordingly,  on 
the  30th,  a  body  of  two  thousand  men,  led  by  Mackay, 
plunged  into  the  river  at  this  place  ;  and,  though  the 
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batteries  opened  on  them  from  both  sides,  the  troops 
boldly  advanced,  gained  the  shore,  and  mounted  the 
breach  which  had  been  effected.  The  rest  of  the  army 
pressing  on  their  support,  either  over  the  bridge  or  by 
pontoons,  the  Irish  fled  to  their  camp ;  and  within  half 
an  hour  from  the  entrance  of  the  English  troops  into 
the  river,  the  Irish  town  was  won.  The  adjoining 
castle  made  no  resistance. 

On  the  10th  Ginckel  marched  from  Athlone  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Irish  army.  He  found  them  posted  on  Kil- 
eommoden  Hill,  with  a  bog  in  their  front,  through 
which  there  were  but  two  passes :  the  one  on  their 
left,  at  the  village  and  old  castle  of  Aghrim,  the  other 
on  their  right.  The  slope  of  the  hill  down  to  the  bog 
was  intersected  by  hedges  and  ditches.  Their  force 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
while  that  of  the  English  was  only  eighteen  thousand. 

It  was  noon  when  the  English  advanced  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  The  pass  on  the  Irish  right  was  first  attempt¬ 
ed,  and  at  length  gained.  At  about  five  o’clock  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  enemy’s  right  wing ;  and  the 
moment  St.  Ruth  had  drawn  off  part  of  his  cavalry 
from  the  left  to  its  support,  the  English  cavalry,  un¬ 
der  General  Tollemache,  pressed  forward  to  gain  the 
pass  at  Aghrim.  At  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  centre  plunged  into  the  bog  in  front,  and, 
floundering  through,  gained  the  opposite  side.  But 
instead  of  halting,  as  directed,  for  the  cavalry  to  join 
them  from  the  right,  they  began  to  ascend  the  hill. 
Horse  and  foot  at  once  charged  upon  them,  and  they 
were  driven  back  with  loss.  “  Now,”  cried  St.  Ruth, 
“  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the  very  walls  of  Dub¬ 
lin.”  But  Tollemache  was  pressing  forward  from  one 
side,  and  Mackay  from  the  other ;  and  as  St.  Ruth  de¬ 
scended  the  hill,  and  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  horse  against  the  former,  he  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball.  His  death  spread  dismay  through  the 
army.  The  order  of  battle  not  having  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Sarsefield,  the  second  in  command,  he  was 
uncertain  how  to  act ;  and  the  English  pressing  on 
vigorously,  the  Irish  broke  and  fled.  In  the  battle  and 
pursuit  seven  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  only  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  taken :  the  loss  of  the  victors  did 
not  exceed  seven  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand 
wounded. 

Galway  surrendered  on  the  20th  on  honourable 
terms  ;  and  Ginckel  now  prepared  to  end  the  war  by 
the  reduction  of  Limerick,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Irish.  On  his  coming  before  the  town  on  the  25th  of 
August,  the  batteries  were  opened  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  :  but,  though  breaches  were  effected,  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  hazard 
an  assault ;  and  he  saw  that  the  place  must  be  invest¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  in  order  to  ensure  success.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  was  in  the  river,  and  the  town  was  closed  in 
on  the  Limerick  side,  but  it  freely  communicated  with 
Clare  by  Thomond  Bridge.  A  bridge  of  tin-boats  was 
therefore  secretly  constructed,  and  a  body  of  troops 
thus  passed  over  to  the  Clare  side :  but  these  not 
proving  sufficient,  Ginckel  himself  crossed  with  a 
larger  body  on  the  22d  of  September ;  and,  after  a  fu¬ 
rious  conflict,  the  works  which  covered  Thomond 
Bridge  were  at  length  carried.  The  next  day  the 
garrison  proposed  an  armistice,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
terms  of  surrender.  The  conditions  which  they  de¬ 
manded  were  extravagant :  but  Ginckel,  who  knew 
how  much  it  was  for  his  master’s  interest  to  have  the 
war  concluded,  agreed  to  grant  very  favourable  terms. 
The  Irish  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  as 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  all  included  in  the  capitu¬ 
lation  were  to  enjoy  their  estates,  and  follow  their 
professions,  as  in  the  same  reign ;  their  gentry  were 
to  have  the  use  of  arms,  and  no  oaths  were  to  be  re¬ 
quired  but  that  of  allegiance ;  and  all  persons  wishing 
to  retire  to  the  Continent  should  be  conveyed  thither, 
with  their  families  and  effects,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  These  articles  were  drawn  up  and  sign¬ 
ed  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  the  war  in  Ireland,  after 
having  inflicted  three  years  of  calamity  on  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  at  length  terminated.  Sarsefield  and  about 
twelve  thousand  men  passed  over  to  France,  and  were 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  French  monarch.* 

*  In  chapter  v.  of  the  next  Part,  Irish  affairs  will  be  resumed. 
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A  barbarous  deed,  perpetrated  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  opens  the  occurrences  of  the  following  year, 
1692.  An  order  had  been  issued  for  the  Highlanders 
to  submit,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the 
1st  of  January.  The  chiefs  all  obeyed ;  the  last  was 
M'Donald  of  Glenco,  whom  the  snows  and  other  im¬ 
pediments  prevented  from  reaching  Inverary,  the 
county  town,  till  the  day  was  past.  The  sheriff,  how¬ 
ever,  administered  the  oath,  and  certified  the  cause 
of  delay.  But  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was  M‘Don- 
ald’s  bitter  enemy ;  and  the  Dalrymples  of  Stair,  the 
president  and  secretary,  thirsted  for  blood.  Both  the 
oath  and  certificate  were  suppressed,  and  William  was 
assured  that  Glenco  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  pa¬ 
cification  of  the  Highlands.  An  order,  countersigned 
by  the  king,  was  upon  this  obtained  “  to  extirpate 
that  sect  of  thieves and  Dalrymple  forthwith  wrote 
to  the  commander-in-chief  ample  directions  how  to 
perpetrate  the  massacre  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 

A  detachment  from  Fort  William,  under  Campbell 
of  Glenlyon,  to  whose  niece  one  of  Glenco’s  sons  was 
married,  came  to  the  glen,  where  they  were  hospita¬ 
bly  received  and  quartered  among  the  inhabitants.  In 
about  a  fortnight,  on  the  12th  of  February,  orders  ar¬ 
rived  to  fall  on  and  massacre  all  the  men  of  the  clan 
in  the  night.  Glenlyon  passed  that  evening  at  cards 
at  his  nephew’s,  and  all  were  to  dine  at  Glenco’s  the 
next  day.  But  that  very  night,  when  the  people  of 
the  vale  were  buried  in  sleep,  the  massacre  began. 
The  young  M‘Donalds,  overhearing  the  discourse  of 
the  soldiers,  suspected  danger  and  made  their  escape  : 
but  they  were  unable  to  warn  their  father;  and  at 
break  of  day  the  old  man  was  shot  in  his  bed.  His 
wife  was  stripped  naked,  and  died  the  next  day  of  ter¬ 
ror.  Of  the  men  of  the  glen,  two  hundred  in  number, 
thirty-eight  were  massacred,  and  the  remainder,  hear¬ 
ing  the  shots,  fled  to  the  hills ;  a  storm  having  provi¬ 
dentially  come  on,  and  prevented  the  march  of  the 
troops  that  were  to  have  seized  the  passes  to  prevent 
their  escape.  The  houses  were  all  burned  to  the 
ground,  the  cattle  driven  off  or  destroyed,  and  the 
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women  and  children  were  stripped  naked,  and  left  to 
perish  in  the  snow. 

Certainly  the  great  offenders  here  were  those  two 
detestable  men,  Breadalbane  and  Dalrymple :  but  the 
king  himself  was  not  guiltless.  He  should  have  in¬ 
quired  more  accurately  before  he  signed  such  an  or¬ 
der.*  Judging,  however,  by  his  general  character, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  deceived,  and 
that  he  thought  he  was  only  sanctioning  a  wholesome 
act  of  severity.  Political  necessity  will  perhaps  ac¬ 
count  for,  though  not  justify,  his  neglect  to  punish  the 
authors  of  this  massacre. 

A  great  outcry  at  this  deed  was  raised  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  by  James  and  his  adherents,  which  certainly 
came  with  a  good  grace  from  the  party  which  had  to 
boast  of  JefFreys’s  campaign,  and  the  torturings  and 
massacres  of  the  Cameronians  !f 

Early  in  the  spring,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  king 
returned  to  Holland  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign.  The  exiled  monarch,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
made  his  arrangements  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
The  Jacobites  and  Catholics  secretly  enlisted  men  and 
formed  regiments ;  the  Princess  Anne  had  lately  writ¬ 
ten  to  implore  her  father’s  forgiveness,  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  of  the  inclination  of  the  church  par¬ 
ty  ;  Marlborough  continued  to  give  him  assurances  of 
his  fidelity ;  and  even  Russell,  out  of  pride  and  pique, 
became  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Louis 
gave  James  some  troops,  which,  with  the  regiments 

*  Why  does  not  the  author  come  out  and  condemn  as  it  de¬ 
serves  this  most  atrocious  deed?  Why  leave  it  to  be  inferred 
that  anything  could  justify  such  an  order?  If  kings  may  com¬ 
mand  the  perpetration,  under  any  circumstances,  of  such  an  act  as 
this,  and  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  “  wholesome  severity,”  then  is 
it  indeed  true,  not  in  fiction  of  law,  but  morally  so,  that  they  “  can 
do  no  wrong.”  Their  infallibility  needs  no  farther  test. — Am.  Ed. 

t  And,  pray,  how  does  this  help  the  matter  ?  Are  the  midnight 
assassinations  ordered  by  William  less  criminal  for  the  judicial 
murders  perpetrated  by  Jeffreys  ?  When  will  historians  be  inde¬ 
pendent  enough  to  shake  off  all  trammels  of  prejudice  and  party, 
and  see  and  represent  things  as  they  in  truth  are,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  palliate  the  enormities  committed  by  one  set  of  men  by  the 
equally  vile  deeds  of  another  ?— Am.  Ed. 
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from  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  form¬ 
ing  a  force  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
were  encamped  at  La  Hogue,  where  a  large  fleet  was 
assembled  to  convey  them  to  England.  At  the  same 
time  James  issued  a  declaration,  offering  pardon  and 
indemnity  to  his  subjects  (with,  however,  a  long  list  of 
exceptions),  and  promising  to  protect  the  church. 

The  queen,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  these  prep¬ 
arations,  caused  Marlborough  and  other  suspected 
persons  to  be  arrested ;  a  camp  was  formed  near 
Portsmouth,  and  Russell,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 
Avas  ordered  to  put  to  sea.  As  reports  were  very 
prevalent  of  disaffection  in  the  navy,  Lord  Notting¬ 
ham,  by  the  queen’s  direction,  wrote  to  the  admiral  to 
say  that  she  gave  no  credit  to  them ;  and  a  most  loyal 
address  from  the  officers  was  the  result  of  the  royal 
magnanimity.  The  queen  took  the  farther  measure 
of  having  King  James’s  declaration  published,  with  an 
answer  to  it  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Lloyd. 

Russell,  when  joined  by  the  squadrons  of  admirals 
Delaval  and  Carter,  and  by  the  ships  of  Holland,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  ninety-nine  ships  of 
the  line.  The  Count  de  Tourville,  who  commanded 
the  French  fleet,  had  only  sixty -three  ships  :  but  Louis 
had  sent  him  positive  orders  to  fight,  reckoning  that 
the  Dutch  would  not  have  joined  so  soon.  The  en¬ 
gagement  commenced  off  Cape  Barfleur  on  the  19th 
of  May,  and  lasted  from  ten  o’clock  till  four,  Avhen  a 
dense  fog  came  on.  About  six  it  again  cleared,  and 
the  French  Avere  seen  towing  aAvay  their  ships.  The 
English  at  once  gave  chase ;  and  Carter,  with  part  of 
the  blue  squadron,  came  up  with  them.  He  engaged 
them  for  half  an  hour,  till  he  received  a  mortal  wound ; 
and  the  French  then  got  off  Avith  the  loss  of  four  ships. 
The  pursuit  Avas  kept  up  the  tAvo  following  days.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  part  of  the  French  fleet  being 
seen  near  the  Race  of  Alderney,  chase  was  again 
given,  and  Tourville’s  own  ship,  the  Soleil  Royal,  of 
120  guns,  and  two  others,  were  driven  ashore  near 
Cherbourg,  where  they  were  burned  by  Delaval.  A 
part  made  their  escape  through  the  Race  to  St.  Malo ; 
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eighteen  ran  aground  at  La  Hogue,  when  Vice-admi¬ 
ral  Rooke  immediately  manned  his  boats  to  attack 
them ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  cannon  which  played  on 
them  from  all  sides,  the  brave  British  tars  succeeded 
in  burning  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  a  number  of 
transports.  James,  who  from  his  camp  beheld  this 
frustration  of  all  his  hopes,  could  not,  it  is  said,  refrain 
from  exclaiming  repeatedly,  “  See  my  brave  English !” 
He  dismissed  his  troops  for  the  present  to  their  quar¬ 
ters,  and  returned  himself  to  St.  Germain.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  was  still  kept  up  with  Marlborough  and 
Russell,  who  professed  to  be  as  zealous  as  ever  in  his 
service.  The  latter  is  in  fact  said  to  have  gained  his 
victory  against  his  will.* 

The  principal  events  of  the  war  in  Flanders  this 
campaign  were,  the  taking  of  Namur  by  the  French 
on  the  5th  of  June,  and  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  be¬ 
tween  King  William  and  Marshal  Luxemburg,  on  the 
24th  of  July.  The  latter,  deceived  by  one  of  his  spies, 
suffered  himself  to  be  surprised :  but  the  ill  conduct 
of  Count  Solrns,  in  not  supporting  the  van  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  which  was  composed  of  English  troops,  who  dis¬ 
played  great  bravery,  and  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Bouf- 
flers  with  a  large  body  of  French  dragoons,  caused  the 
scale  finally  to  turn  against  the  allies.  They  retired, 
with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  slain  (among  whom 
were  generals  Mackay  and  Lanier),  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  wounded  and  taken.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
not  inferior. 

Shortly  after,  a  plot  to  assassinate  King  William 
was  discovered :  the  agents  in  it  were  the  Jacobite 
Colonel  Parker,  Grandval,  a  captain  of  French  dra¬ 
goons,  and  a  M.  Dumont.  King  James  is  said  to  have 
both  known  and  approved  of  it.  It  was,  however, 
fortunately  discovered,  and  Grandval,  who  had  been 
inveigled  into  the  quarters  of  the  allies,  was  executed 
by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

*  See  Dalrymple,  and  Hallam,  iii.,  171.  With  all  this  latter 
writer’s  partiality  for  the  house  of  Russell,  he  terms  the  admiral 
“  a  most  odious  man,  as  ill-tempered  and  violent  as  he  was  per¬ 
fidious.’1 
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Fortune  was  everywhere  favourable  to  the  French 
the  following  year  (1693).  They  reduced  the  strong 
towns  of  Huy  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  Charleroy  on 
the  11th  of  October.  In  the  battle  of  Neer-Winden, 
or  Landen,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  honour  of  the  day 
remained  with  them,  but  their  loss  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  allies.  The  capture  of  a  part  of  the  rich  Smyrna 
fleet  was,  however,  more  severely  felt  in  England 
than  that  of  the  battle  of  Landen.  Louis  had  made 
incredible  efforts  to  renew  his  navy ;  and  when  Sir 
George  Rooke  was  sent  to  the  Straits  to  convoy  the 
great  Smyrna  fleet  of  England  and  her  allies,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  hundred  vessels,  he  fell  in  with  a  French 
fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  the  line  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
There  was  now  no  escaping.  Two  Dutch  men-of-war 
were  taken,  and  a  Dutch  and  an  English  ship  burned, 
while  forty  of  the  merchantmen  were  captured,  and 
fifty  sunk.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  not  less 
than  a  million  sterling. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  year,  one  of  the  Jac¬ 
obite  agents,  a  priest  named  Cary,  went  over  to 
James  with  eight  proposals  from  some  of  the  English 
nobility,  on  his  agreeing  to  which  they  would  under¬ 
take  to  restore  him.  James  sent  them  to  Louis,  and 
by  his  advice  assented  to  them ;  and  a  declaration 
based  on  them  having  been  drawn  up  by  those  lords, 
James,  on  the  17th  of  April,  published  it.  In  this  he 
promised  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all  who  would  not 
oppose  him ;  engaged  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  secure  to  its  members 
all  their  churches,  colleges,  rights,  immunities,  etc., 
pledged  himself  not  to  dispense  with  the  test,  and  to 
leave  the  dispensing  power  in  other  matters  to  be 
regulated  by  parliament ;  to  assent  to  bills  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  meeting  of  parliament,  the  freedom  of  elections, 
etc.,  and  to  re-establish  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ire¬ 
land.  James  admits  that  in  this  document  he  put  a 
force  on  his  nature,  which  he  excuses  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case.  He  consulted  both  English  and 
French  divines  of  his  own  communion  about  the 
promise  to  protect  and  defend  the  church.  The  for- 
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mer  thought  he  could  not  in  conscience  do  it ;  and  the 
latter  (including  Bossuet)  that  he  could  ;  but  the  king 
says  that  these  last  finally  coincided  with  the  others 
in  thinking  that  he  could  only  promise  to  maintain  the 
Protestants  in  their  possessions,  benefices,  etc. 

This  declaration  did  no  service  whatever  to  the 
cause  of  James.  Those  who  proposed  it  became 
doubtful  of  his  sincerity  when  they  saw  him  so  read¬ 
ily  agree  to  it.  The  leading  Jacobites*  were  offended 
at  it,  saying,  that  if  he  came  in  on  these  terms,  it  would 
be  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  loyal  subjects :  they 
therefore  sent  him  word,  “  that,  if  he  considered  the 
preamble  and  the  very  terms  of  it,  he  was  not  bound 
to  stand  by  it,  or  to  put  it  out  verbatim  as  it  was  word¬ 
ed,”  with  more  to  that  purpose.  Marlborough  wrote 
pretty  much  to  the  same  effect :  and,  indeed,  James 
himself  owns  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
by  it. 

The  machinations  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain  were 
continued  through  the  following  year  (1694).  Rus¬ 
sell,  Marlborough,  and  Godolphin  were  as  profuse  as 
ever  of  their  professions  of  devotion,  yet  James  ob¬ 
serves  that  they  performed  nothing.  He  very  prop¬ 
erly  judged  that  they  regarded  only  their  own  inter¬ 
est,  and  seems  even  to  have  suspected  that  Russell 
was  deluding  him.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  name  of  Lord  Shrewsbury  should  be  connected 
with  these  traitorous  intrigues ;  while  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  but  one  for  which  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
authority,  that  William  made  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  Shrewsbury’s  communications  with  the  Jacobite 
agents  to  oblige  him  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary 

*  James  (Life,  ii. ,  514)  names  the  nonjuring  bishops  of  Nor¬ 
wich  (Lloyd),  Bath  (Ken),  Ely  (Turner),  and  Peterborough 
(White),  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  Earl  of  Clarendon.  “  A 
decisive  proof,”  observes  Hallam,  “  how  little  that  party  cared 
for  civil  liberty,  and  how  little  would  have  satisfied  them  at  the 
revolution  if  James  had  put  the  church  out  of  danger.” 

The  Jacobites,  we  may  here  observe,  were  divided  intc  Com¬ 
pounders,  or  those  who  would  restore  James  with  limitations  ; 
and  Noncompounders,  or  those  who,  like  the  above,  would  invest 
him  with  the  plenitude  of  despotism. 
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of  state.*  Shrewsbury  was  a  man  of  honour,  and 
William  had  no  reason  ever  to  regret  his  magna¬ 
nimity. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  king  sailed  for  Holland. 
He  had  previously  made  several  promotions  in  the 
peerage.  The  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  and 
Devonshire  were  created  dukes  of  the  same  name ; 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  the 
Earl  of  Clare  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  Lord  Sidney  Earl 
of  Romney. 

No  action  of  importance  took  place  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  The  allies  recovered  Huy,  and  the  advantage 
in  general  was  on  their  side.  William  returned  to 
England  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  a  combined  fleet  of 
thirty  sail,  under  Lord  Berkeley,  with  six  thousand 
troops  on  board,  commanded  by  General  Tollemache, 
had  sailed  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  fleet  and 
harbour  of  Brest.  The  fleet,  however,  had  already 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean ;  and  they  found  that  all 
due  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  them. 
Their  attempts  to  silence  the  guns  of  the  castle  and 
forts  having  proved  unavailing,  Tollemache  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  land  his  troops.  In  this  attempt 
he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  seven  hundred  of 
his  men  were  slain  or  taken.  It  was  then  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Tollemache  de¬ 
clared  that  “  he  felt  no  regret  at  losing  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  but  that  it  was  a  great  grief 
to  him  to  have  been  betrayed  and  betrayed  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Marlborough  had 
written  to  King  James  an  account  of  the  strength  and 
destination  of  the  expedition;  and  Godolphin,  one  of 
William’s  ministers,  is  said  to  have  done  the  same  : 
yet,  ere  the  fleet  sailed,  Marlborough,  through  Shrews¬ 
bury,  had  offered  his  services  to  William,  “  with  all 
the  expressions  of  duty  and  fidelity  imaginable.”* 

*  See  M'Pherson’s  State  Papers,  i.,  481. 

t  This  action  of  Marlborough’s  is  not  to  be  defended,  or  even 
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After  the  failure  on  Brest,  Berkeley  bombarded  and 
nearly  destroyed  Dieppe  and  Havre,  and  damaged 
Calais  and  Dunkirk.  Russell,  in  the  mean  time,  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  his  wintering, 
by  the  king’s  express  command,  against  his  own  win, 
with  his  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  at  Cadiz,  ensured  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  England  both  in  that  sea  and  on  the 
ocean. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  king,  on  the  22d  of 
November  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
died.  Sancroft,  his  nonjuring  predecessor,  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  just  a  year  before.  Both  were 
emphatically  good  men,  though  differing  in  opinion. 
It  is  greatly  to  Sancroft’s  honour,  that  he  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  of  the  intrigues  against  the  government : 
but,  returning  allegiance  for  protection,  he  lived  and 
died  a  peaceful  subject.  Dr.  Tennison  succeeded 
Tillotson  in  the  primacy. 

The  death  of  the  primate  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  queen,  an  event  which  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
deepest  affliction.  She  was  attacked  by  the  smallpox 
on  the  21st  of  December;  and,  being  improperly  treat¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  she  was  carried  off  in  about  a 
week,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  She  bore 
her  illness  with  the  greatest  piety  and  resignation, 
and  died  in  the  sincere  profession  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Her  character  was  every  way  amiable,*  and 
no  one  could  have  better  sustained  the  difficult  part 
she  was  called  on  to  act,  where  duties  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  not  unfrequently  came  into  collision,  f  By  her 

palliated.  The  attempt  of  his  biographer  to  do  so  is  a  complete 
failure.  See  Dalrymple,  iii.,  P.  3,  p.  60,  for  the  particulars. 

*  This  is  too  unqualified  praise.  Russell,  after  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  Queen  Mary,  with  greater  can¬ 
dour  and  impartiality  says  :  “  The  character  of  an  obedient  wife, 
so  justly  her  due,  is  shaded  by  the  reproach  of  being  a  cruel  sister 
and  an  unfeeling  daughter ;  who  entered  the  palace  of  her  father 
soon  after  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  it,  and  ascended  his  throne 
with  as  much  gayety  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  to  her  existence 
instead  of  an  indulgent  parent  and  the  fountain  of  her  blood.” — 
Am.  Ed. 

f  Hallam  beautifully  applies  to  her  Virgil’s  well-known  line, 
“Infelix  utcunque  ferent  ea  facta  minores.” 
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husband  she  was  loved  with  an  intensity  of  which  his 
nature  seemed  scarcely  to  be  capable  ;  and  his  grief 
at  her  loss  was  so  great  as  to  cause  apprehensions 
for  his  health.  The  obsequies  of  the  queen  were 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  her  remains  were  deposited  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

WILLIAM  IU.f 
1694-1702. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Assassination  Plot.— Attainder  of 
Fenwick. — Peace  of  Ryswick. — Proceedings  in  Parliament. — 
Act  of  Settlement. — Partition  Treaty. — Death  of  William  III. ; 
his  Character. 

The  Princess  Anne,  a  weak  woman,  entirely  guided 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Marlborough,  had  been  for  some 
time  on  ill  terms  with  the  king  and  queen.  When  the 
latter  was  on  her  deathbed,  the  princess  sent,  express¬ 
ing  her  desire  to  see  her :  but  the  physicians  object¬ 
ed,  and  the  queen  sent  her  her  forgiveness.  Lord 
Sunderland,  who  was  now  in  favour  with  William, 
seized  the  occasion  of  his  grief  to  effect  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  him  and  the  princess.  Anne  therefore 
wrote  to  him,  when  she  was  again  received  at  court, 
and  the  king  assigned  St.  James’s  Palace  for  her  resi¬ 
dence,  and  presented  her  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
late  queen’s  jewels. 

The  most  important  bill  passed  this  session  was 
that  for  triennial  parliaments,  by  which  it  was  enact- 

*  A  Jacobite  divine  had  the  brutality  to  preach  at  this  time  from 
the  text,  “  Go,  now,  see  this  accursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for 
she  is  a  king’s  daughter.” 
f  Authorities  same  as  before, 

Vol.  V.-^H 
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ed  that  every  parliament  should  determine  within  three 
years  from  the  time  of  its  first  meeting.  The  king 
had  twice  refused  his  assent  to  a  similar  bill :  but 
he  now,  in  November,  1694,  thought  it  expedient  to 
yield.* 

Charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  were  made 
against  various  persons.  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  speak¬ 
er  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  expelled  for  having 
received  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  guineas  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  forwarding  a  bill  for  the  orphans  of  the  city 
of  London.f  It  having  appeared  that  the  East  India 
Company  had  employed  an  unprecedented  sum  in  se¬ 
cret-service  money  during  the  last  year,  their  govern¬ 
or  was  called  on  to  account  for  it ;  and  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  had  been  spent,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  in  bribes  to  influ¬ 
ential  persons.  On  the  information  thus  elicited,  the 
commons  impeached  the  Duke  of  Leeds  :  but  an  im¬ 
portant  witness  having  gone  out  of  the  way,  and  a 
prorogation  taking  place,  the  matter  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  stigma,  however,  adhered  to  the  duke’s  character ; 
and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  regency  which 
the  king  appointed  when  departing  for  the  Continent, 

The  great  event  of  the  campaign  of  1695  was  the 
taking  of  Namur,  by  King  William  in  person,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  and  in 
face  of  a  French  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  intelligence  diffused  joy  throughout  England ; 
and  the  king,  on  his  return  on  the  11th  of  October, 
was  received  as  a  mighty  conqueror. 

William’s  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  parliament 
and  summon  a  new  one  to  meet  on  the  22d  of  No¬ 
vember.  He  then  visited  Newmarket,  and  made  a 
progress  through  the  midland  counties,  in  order  to 

*  The  commons  had  wisely  connected  the  grant  of  supplies 
with  this  bill,  which  probably  had  a  greater  influence  in  over¬ 
coming  the  king’s  repugnance  than  anything  else ;  as,  by  contin¬ 
uing  to  refuse  his  assent,  he  would  be  left  without  money  — 
Am.  Ed. 

t  He  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  obliged  to  put  the  question  ob 
the  vote  which  declared  his  own  disgrace. 
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increase  his  popularity.  In  the  new  parliament  the 
Whig  interest  predominated.  A  bill  for  regulating 
trials  for  treason,  which  had  failed  before,  was  now 
brought  in  by  the  Tories,  and  passed  unanimously. 
It  enacted  that  the  accused  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
endictment  and  of  the  panel  of  the  jury,  and  the  aid 
of  counsel ;  that  every  overt  act  should  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses  ;  that  the  prisoner  should  be  enabled 
to  compel  his  witnesses  to  appear,  and  be  allowed  to 
challenge  peremptorily  thirty-five  of  the  jury,  etc. 
As  the  silver  coinage  was  in  such  a  wretched  state 
that  a  guinea  of  gold  was  worth  thirty  shillings,  a  new 
coinage  was  resolved  on,  and  was  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Montague,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
aided  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  master  of  the  mint, 
and  by  Mr.  John  Locke.*  A  third  measure  caused 
much  annoyance  to  the  king.  His  Dutch  favourite, 
Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,  who  was  somewhat  rapa¬ 
cious,  had  begged  and  obtained  three  royal  lordships 
in  Denbighshire.  The  gentry  of  the  county  petitioned 
against  the  grant,  the  commons  addressed  the  king 
to  recall  it,  and  William  complied  with  their  wishes  : 
but  he  forthwith  conferred  on  the  favourite  manors 
and  honours  in  no  less  than  five  several  counties. f 

The  discovery  of  a  nefarious  plot  against  the  life 
of  the  king  soon  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  par¬ 
liament  and  the  nation.  One  Captain  Fisher  called 
on  Lord  Portland  on  the  11th  of  February,  1696,  and 
informed  him  of  a  plot  for  seizing  the  king  and  inva¬ 
ding  the  kingdom.  He  afterward,  on  the  13th,  gave 
the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  to  Sir  William  Turn- 
bull,  the  secretary.  The  attempt  on  the  king,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  on  Saturdays  to  hunt  in 
Richmond  Park,  was  to  be  made  in  the  lane  leading 
from  Brentford  to  Tumham  Green.  He  was  there- 

*  The  old  coin  was  called  in,  and  new  coin  of  the  same  denom¬ 
ination  given  in  its  place.  The  difference,  which  amounted  to 
2,400,0001.,  was  raised  by  a  house  and  window  tax. 

t  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  recorded  to  Bentinck’s  honour 
that  he  was  inaccessible  to  bribery,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  East  India  Company. 
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fore  urged  not  to  hunt  on  that  day :  but  he  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  plot,  and  declared  his  resolution  of 
taking  his  sport  as  usual.  On  Friday  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  the  14th,  an  officer  named  Prendergast  came  to 
Lord  Portland,  and  advised  him  to  persuade  the  king 
to  stay  at  home  the  next  day,  or  else  he  would  be  as¬ 
sassinated.  He  gave  the  same  details  as  Fisher  had 
done,  though  both  refused  to  name  any  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  Prendergast  said  that  he  was  an  Irishman  and 
a  Catholic  ;  but,  although  his  religion  was  accused  of 
sanctioning  such  deeds,  the  thought  of  it  had  filled 
him  with  horror.  Portland  went  to  the  king  that  very 
night ;  and  William,  now  thinking  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  matter,  put  off  his  hunting  for  that  week. 
The  next  day,  a  third  witness,  named  De  la  Rue,  gave 
precisely  the  same  information ;  and  he  and  Prender¬ 
gast,  after  being  examined  personally  by  the  king, 
were  prevailed  on  to  name  the  conspirators.  These 
had  deferred  their  project  to  the  following  Saturday, 
the  22d ;  when,  finding  that  the  king  did  not,  as  usual, 
go  to  Richmond,  they  suspected  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  and  thought  of  providing  for  their  safety. 
That  night,  however,  several  of  them  were  arrested 
in  their  beds ;  and  the  next  day  a  proclamation  tvas 
issued,  offering  a  reward  of  £1000  for  each  of  the 
persons  who  had  escaped. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  the  king  went  in  person  and 
informed  both  houses  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspir¬ 
acy.  They  made,  in  return,  a  most  loyal  and  affec¬ 
tionate  address ;  empowered  him  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  drew  up  a  form  of  associa¬ 
tion,  binding  themselves  to  the  support  of  his  person 
and  government  against  the  late  King  James  and  his 
adherents,  and,  in  case  he  should  come  to  a  violent 
death,  to  revenge  it  on  his  enemies,  and  to  maintain 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  All  the  members  of  both 
houses  signed  this  bond.  As  some  of  the  Tories 
scrupled  at  the  words  rightful  and  lawful  king,  a  slight 
change  was  made  to  satisfy  them. 

The  plot  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  King 
James  had  sent  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scottish  Cath- 
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olic  officer  of  his  guards,  over  to  England,  with  a 
commission  authorizing  and  commanding  all  his  lov¬ 
ing  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  and  to  make  war  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents.  About  two-and- 
twenty  officers  and  men  of  James’s  guards  came  over 
to  aid  in  the  project,  which  was  communicated  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  friends  in  England.  Various  places  were 
proposed  for  making  the  attempt,  and  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  lane  was  finally  fixed  on.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
French  fleet  and  army  were  to  be  assembled  at  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  Calais,  of  which  James  himself  was  to  take 
the  command.  The  principal  persons  charged  with 
this  conspiracy  were  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  Lord 
Montgomery,  sirs  George  Barclay,  John  Fenwick, 
John  Friend,  and  William  Perkins,  Major  Lowick, 
eaptains  Charnock,  Knightley,  and  Porter,  with  mes¬ 
sieurs  Rookwood,  Cooke,  Goodman,  Cranbourne,  and 
others.  Of  these,  Porter,  Goodman,  and  some  oth¬ 
ers  were  admitted  as  witnesses ;  and  on  their  evi¬ 
dence,  with  that  of  Fisher,  Prendergast,  and  De  la 
Rue,  Friend,  Perkins,  Charnock,  Lowick,  King,  Cran¬ 
bourne,  and  Rookwood  were  found  guilty  and  execu¬ 
ted.  Cooke  and  Knightley  were  also  found  guilty  : 
but  the  former  was  banished,  and  the  latter  pardoned. 

At  the  execution  of  Friend  and  Perkins,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jeremy  Collier  and  two  other  nonjuring  di¬ 
vines  gave  them  absolution  in  sight  of  the  people, 
with  a  solemn  imposition  of  hands.  For  this  they 
were  endicted,  but  not  punished.  The  two  archbish¬ 
ops  and  twelve  of  the  bishops  (all  who  were  in  town) 
published  a  declaration  strongly  censuring  their  con¬ 
duct,  as  the  dying  persons  had  made  no  confession, 
and  expressed  no  abhorrence  of  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  about  to  suffer. 

King  James,  who  had  come  to  Calais,  after  remain¬ 
ing  thc-e  some  weeks,  returned  disconsolate  to  St. 
Germain.  He  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  as¬ 
sassination  plot :  but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  having  sanctioned  this  and  other  attempts 
on  the  life  of  King  William.* 

*  See  Hallam,  iii.,  175,  note. 
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Sir  John  Fenwick  was  arrested  at  New  Romney, 
on  his  way  to  France,  on  the  11th  of  June.  He  in¬ 
stantly  wrote  a  letter  in  pencil  to  his  lady,  saying  that 
nothing  could  save  him  but  the  endeavours  of  her 
nephew  (Lord  Carlisle)  and  others  with  the  king  and 
his  friends,  or  the  bribing  of  some  of  the  jury  to 
starve  out  the  rest.  This  letter  was  intercepted ; 
and,  on  Fenwick’s  assertion  of  his  innocence  before 
the  lords-justices,  to  his  utter  dismay  it  was  produ¬ 
ced.  When  he  heard  that  the  grand-jury  had  found 
a  bill  against  him,  he  prayed  for  a  delay,  offering  to 
tell  all  that  he  knew  provided  he  should  receive  a 
promise  of  pardon,  and  not  be  required  to  appear  as 
a  witness.  The  king,  when  this  proposal  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  in  Flanders,  refused  to  accede  to  it. 
Fenwick  then  threw  himself  on  his  mercy,  and  wrote 
him  an  account  of  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites,  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  secret  dealings  of  lords  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  Bath,  and  Admiral 
Russell  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain  :  but  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  told  him  “  that  the  king  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  most  of  those  things  before.”  An  order  was 
therefore  issued  to  bring  him  forthwith  to  trial,  unless 
he  should  make  more  full  discoveries.  Fenwick  then 
resorted  to  tampering  with  the  witnesses,  Porter  and 
Goodman  :  the  former  of  whom  betrayed  the  intrigue 
to  government,  but  the  latter  was  induced  to  go  to 
France.  As  he  could  not  now  be  convicted  by  law, 
his  enemies  took  another  course.  Admiral  Russell, 
with  the  king’s  permission,  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  information 
of  Fenwick  against  himself  and  others  ;  and  desired 
that  they  might  be  read,  in  order  to  give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  justifying  himself.  Fenwick  was  brought 
to  the  bar  and  examined  :  but,  as  he  had  received  his 
information  only  at  second-hand,  he  could  not  prove 
his  assertions,  and  therefore  thought  it  the  wiser 
course  not  to  repeat  them.  His  papers  were  conse¬ 
quently  voted  to  be  false  and  scandalous,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  attaint  him.  The  bill 
was  founded  on  Porter’s  evidence,  supported  by  the 
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production  of  Goodman’s  examination  before  the 
privy-council,  and  by  the  evidence  of  two  of  the 
grand-jury  as  to  what  he  had  sworn  before  them. 
Proof  was  also  given  of  his  having  been  tampered 
with  by  Lady  Mary  Fenwick.  The  bill  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  in  all  its  stages  :  but  it  finally  passed 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-three.  In  the  lords  the  divis¬ 
ion  was  still  closer,  the  majority  being  only  seven. 
In  the  minority  were  the  dukes  of  Leeds  and  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  lords  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  Bath,  and  Go- 
dolphin  ;  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent ;  and 
Marlborough  voted  with  the  majority,  revenge  pro¬ 
ving  stronger  than  his  toryism.  A  vigorous  protest, 
signed  by  forty-one  peers,  including  eight  prelates, 
was  entered,  in  which  it  was  justly  said  that  Fen¬ 
wick  was  “  so  inconsiderable  a  man  as  to  the  endan¬ 
gering  the  peace  of  the  government,  that  there  needs 
no  necessity  of  proceeding  against  him  in  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  bill  was  Bishop 
Burnet.  Fenwick  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1697. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  Fenwick, 
a  circumstance  came  to  light  which  covered  Lord 
Monmouth  with  disgrace.  Finding  himself  not  named 
in  Fenwick’s  discoveries,  he  wrote  a  paper  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  him  to  found  his  defence  on,  so  as  to  impli¬ 
cate  Godolphin  and  the  others  ;  and,  on  Fenwick’s  not 
doing  so,  he  came  and  spoke  for  two  hours  in  favour 
of  the  attainder.  Fenwick  then,  on  a  re-examination, 
told  the  whole  story,  and  Monmouth  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  and  deprived  of  his  employments.  The 
king,  however,  did  not  wish  to  drive  him  to  extremi¬ 
ty  ;  and  he  sent  Bishop  Burnet  to  soften  him,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  secretly  made  up  his  losses  to 
him.* 

*  Monmouth  was  afterward  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough.  Speaker  Onslow  says  of  him  on  this  occasion,  “  I  wonder 
any  man  of  honour  could  keep  him  company  after  such  an  attempt. 
He  was  of  the  worst  principles  of  any  man  of  that,  or  perhaps  of 
any  age  ;  yet,  from  some  glittering  in  his  character,  he  hath  some 
admirers.” 
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This  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  partisans  of 
James  for  his  restoration.  Men  of  prudence  saw  that 
it  would  be  nothing  but  a  return  to  the  former  despo¬ 
tism  ;  the  Whigs  no  longer  let  their  discontent  get  the 
better  of  their  regard  for  liberty ;  and  those  among 
William’s  ministers  who  had  kept  up  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  their  former  master,  gradually 
withdrew  from  his  hopeless  cause.  There  is  certain¬ 
ly  reason  to  think  that  some  of  those  who  engaged  in 
it  were  not  sincere,  and  that  their  object  was  to  learn 
and  defeat  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites.  Still  the  self¬ 
ishness,  the  treachery,  or,  at  best,  the  vacillation  of  so 
many  of  the  principal  public  characters  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution,  form  a  pic¬ 
ture,  from  which  the  virtuous  mind  will  frequently 
turn  with  disgust. 

Before  the  king  left  England  this  year,  he  raised  to 
the  peerage  the  celebrated  John  Somers,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  lord-keeper,  and  made  him  chan¬ 
cellor.  Admiral  Russell  was  created  Earl  of  Orford, 
and  Lord  Sunderland  was  now  made  lord-chamberlain. 

The  war  had  languished  of  late  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  viz.,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1697,  it 
was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  Louis 
gave  up  all  his  late  conquests  except  Strasburg,  and 
acknowledged  William  as  King  of  England.  James 
meanwhile  published  manifestoes  in  assertion  of  his 
rights,  but  they  were  unheeded.  It  appears  that  Louis 
had  proposed  to  William  that  the  crown  should  be 
settled  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  after  his  death ;  and 
that  the  latter,  who  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
Princess  Anne,  consented  to  it.  But  the  princess  had 
a  sure  ally  in  the  bigotry  of  her  father  and  his  queen. 
The  idea  of  their  son  being  reared  a  Protestant,  as  in 
such  case  he  must  be,  filled  them  both  with  horror, 
and  they  rejected  the  proposal  without  hesitation. 

The  peace  was,  on  the  whole,  an  honourable  one, 
considering  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  war  had 
been  on  the  side  of  France ;  it  was  also  absolutely 
necessary  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  English 
finances.  But  William  knew  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
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little  more  than  a  truce ;  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
parliament  on  the  2d  of  December,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  “  that  for  the  present  England  cannot  be  safe 
without  a  land-force.”  The  necessity,  however,  of 
reduction  and  economy  was  strongly  felt,  the  war 
having  caused  a  debt  of  seventeen  millions ;  and  a 
dread,  also,  of  standing  armies,  as  instruments  of  des¬ 
potism,  pervaded  the  minds  of  most  people,  not  con¬ 
sidering  that  in  the  Mutiny  Bill  and  the  necessity  of 
annual  votes  of  supply  they  had  abundant  security 
against  such  danger.  It  was  therefore  voted  that  all 
the  troops  raised  since  1680  should  be  disbanded ;  and 
it  was  finally  resolved,  on  the  18th,  that  ten  thousand 
men  should  be  the  force  for  the  ensuing  year.  To 
gild  the  pill  for  the  monarch,  and  prove  that  they  were 
not  wanting  in  gratitude  and  affection  to  him,  they 
voted,  on  the  20th,  that  a  sum  of  £700,000  should  be 
granted  him  for  life  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list. 
The  king,  however,  notwithstanding  the  former  vote, 
when  he  was  about  going  to  Holland,  left  sealed  or¬ 
ders  with  the  regency  to  keep  up  a  force  of  sixteen 
thousand  men. 

During  the  king’s  absence  in  1698,  a  new  parliament 
was  elected.  The  members  were  mostly  men  of  Rev¬ 
olution  principles,  attached  to  the  government,  but  not 
very  courteous  to  the  king.  When,  on  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  the  parliament  met,  he  hinted,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  on  the  9th  of  December,  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  large  land-force.  But 
the  commons,  irritated  at  his  neglect  of  the  vote  of 
their  predecessors  on  this  point,  forthwith  resolved 
that  it  should  not  exceed  seven  thousand  men,  and 
these  to  be  his  majesty’s  natural-born  subjects.  As 
this  last  clause  went  to  deprive  him  of  his  Dutch 
guards,  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached,  and  of  the 
brave  regiments  of  French  Protestants,  the  insult, 
coupled  with  ingratitude  (as  he  deemed  it),  sank  deep 
into  his  mind.  He  seriously  resolved  to  abandon  the 
government  and  retire  to  Holland ;  and  he  had  actu¬ 
ally  written  the  speech  which  he  intended  to  make  on 
that  occasion,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
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He  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1699,  gave  his 
assent  to  the  bill.  Before  he  dismissed  his  guards, 
however,  he  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  good  feelings 
of  the  commons.  He  sent  them,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
a  message  iu  his  own  handwriting,  to  say  that  all  the 
necessary  preparations  were  now  made,  and  that  he 
would  send  them  away  immediately,  “  unless,  out  of 
consideration  to  him,  the  house  be  disposed  to  find  a 
way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  his  service,  which 
his  majesty  would  take  very  kindly.”  But  the  com¬ 
mons  were  inexorable,  and  the  guards  departed.*  We 
feel  it  impossible  to  approve  of  this  conduct  of  the 
commons :  though  it  was  called  national  feeling,  it 
showed,  we  think,  more  of  party-spirit.  They  should 
have  recollected  that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  troops, 
who  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  they  would  probably 
have  had  no  power  over  them  or  any  other  troops. f 
In  the  following  session  (1700),  the  commons  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  step  farther  in  making  the  king  feel  their 
power.  The  lands  of  those  who  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  James  in  Ireland,  exceeding  a  million  of  acres, 
were  forfeited,  and,  in  a  legal  sense,  were  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  crown  :  yet  still,  in  all  equity,  they  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  public  service.  But  William, 
who  was  of  a  generous  temper,  and  who  never  could 

*  “  It  was  a  moving  sight,”  says  the  Whig  Oldmixon  (p.  186), 
“  to  behold  them  marching  from  St.  James’s  Park  through  Lon¬ 
don  streets,  taking  a  long  farewell  of  the  friends  they  left  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  kisses,  and  tears  in  their  eyes  ;  many  of  them  having 
English  wives  and  children  following  them  into  a  land  strange  to 
them,  after  their  husbands  and  fathers  had  spent  so  many  years 
in  the  service  of  that  country  out  of  which  they  were  now  driven.” 
There  was  only  a  single  regiment  of  these  guards,  which  makes 
the  barbarity  the  greater. 

t  “  The  foreign  troops,”  says  Hallam  (iii.,  191),  “had  claims 
which  a  grateful  and  generous  people  should  not  have  forgotten  ; 
they  were  many  of  them  the  chivalry  of  Protestantism,  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  gentlemen,  who  had  lost  all  but  their  swords  in  a  cause 
which  we  deemed  our  own  ;  they  were  the  men  who  had  terrified 
James  from  Whitehall,  and  brought  about  a  deliverance,  which,  to 
speak  plainly,  we  had  neither  sense  nor  courage  to  achieve  for 
ourselves,  or  which,  at  least,  we  could  never  have  achieved  with¬ 
out  enduring  the  convulsive  throes  of  anarchy.” 
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divest  himself  of  the  idea  that,  as  king,  he  was  entitled 
to  all  the  prerogative  exercised  by  his  predecessors, 
had  granted  away  the  far  greater  part  of  them,  chiefly 
to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Villiers,  now  Countess  of  Orkney, 
to  the  insatiable  Portland,  to  Ginckel,  earl  of  Athlone, 
to  Sidney  Lord  Romney,  and  to  another  Dutch  favour¬ 
ite,  Keppel,  who  had  been  page,  then  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  king,  and  who  had  now  eclipsed  Portland 
in  his  favour,  and  been  created  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Still  he  had  only  exercised  a  lawful  prerogative ;  and 
the  commons  were  not  justified  in  the  act  of  resump¬ 
tion  which  they  passed,  and  still  less  in  taclcing,  as  it 
was  termed,  its  provisions  to  a  money-bill  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lords  from  altering  them.* 

The  king  was  tolerant  in  his  own  temper,  and 
pledged  to  the  emperor  and  his  Catholic  allies  to  show 
indulgence  to  his  Catholic  subjects.  But  the  com¬ 
mons  at  this  time,  on  the  resort  of  priests  to  England 
and  their  usual  imprudence,  brought  in  a  terrific  bill 
to  check  the  growth  of  popery.  By  this  act,  any  one 
informing  against  a  priest  exercising  his  functions  was 
to  receive  £100  reward,  while  the  priest  was  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  ;  and  every  person  professing  the 
popish  religion  was  required,  after  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  suprem¬ 
acy,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  worship  of  saints,  or,  in  default  of  it, 
become  incapable  of  inheriting  or  purchasing  lands, 

*  “  This  most  reprehensible  device,”  observes  the  same  writer 
(p.  193),  “  though  not  an  unnatural  consequence  of  their  pretend¬ 
ed  right  to  an  exclusive  concern  in  money-bills,  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  former  instance  in  this  reign  (February,  1692).  They 
were  again  successful  on  this  occasion ;  the  lords  receded  from 
their  amendments  and  passed  the  bill  at  the  king’s  desire,  who 
perceived  that  the  fury  of  the  commons  was  tending  to  a  terrible 
convulsion.  But  the  precedent  was  infinitely  dangerous  to  their 
legislative  power.  If  the  commons,  after  some  attempts  of  the 
same  nature,  desisted  from  so  unjust  an  encroachment,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  that  which  has  been  the  great  preservative  of  the 
equilibrium  in  our  government— the  public  voice  of  a  reflecting 
people,  averse  to  manifest  innovation,  and  soon  offended  by  the 
intemperance  of  factions.” 
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and,  during  his  life,  his  next  of  kin  being  a  Protestant 
was  authorized  to  enjoy  them.  Neither  the  lords  nor 
the  king  offered  any  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  com¬ 
mons  :  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equity  rendered 
the  barbarous  enactment  of  no  effect,  and  not  an  es¬ 
tate  was  lost  by  it. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  foreseeing  the  coming 
storm,  had  already  resigned  his  office  of  chamberlain, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  king ;  and  Lord  Or- 
ford,  fearing  also  the  commons,  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple,  while  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  dismissed  from  his 
post  of  president  of  the  council.  But  the  Tories  had 
persuaded  the  favourites,  Albemarle  and  Villiers  Lord 
Jersey,  that  it  would  be  for  the  king’s  advantage  to 
employ  them  instead  of  the  Whigs.  The  king  himself 
seems  to  have  thought  that  course  necessary,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Tories,  he  consented 
to  take  the  great  seal  from  Lord  Somers,  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  party.  William  wished  him  to  resign  it 
of  his  own  accord :  but  this  Somers  declined  doing,  as 
it  might  appear  to  be  the  result  of  fear  or  guilt.  The 
Earl  of  Jersey  was  then  sent,  on  the  7th  of  April,  to 
demand  it ;  and,  on  being  delivered  up,  it  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
immediately  resigned. 

When  the  king  returned  from  the  Continent  this 
year,  he  modelled  the  ministry  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Tories.  Godolphin  was  again  placed  over  the 
treasury,  Lord  Grey  of  Werk,  now  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  was  made  privy  seal,  and  Rochester  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland ;  and,  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  commons,  their  leader  in  that  house, 
Charles  Montague,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Halifax.*  The  ministers  having 
advised  a  dissolution,  a  new  parliament  was  summon¬ 
ed;  and  when  it  met,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1701, 
Mr.  Robert  Harley,  a  man  who,  though  of  Presbyteri¬ 
an  family  and  connexions,  had  constantly  acted  with 
the  Tories,  was  chosen  speaker. 


*  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax,  had  died  without  heirs. 
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The  two  great  measures  which  were  now  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  parliament  were  the  succession 
and  the  partition  treaty. 

Of  all  the  children  which  the  Princess  Anne  had 
borne,  one  only  had  survived.  This  was  William 
duke  of  Gloucester,  born  in  1689.  When  this  young 
prince  had  attained  his  ninth  year,  the  king  assigned 
him  a  private  establishment,  and  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough  to  be  his  governor,  and  Bishop  Burnet 
his  preceptor.  But  the  prince,  having  over-exerted 
himself  on  his  birthday,  the  24th  of  July,  1700,  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  The  next  heir 
to  the  crown  was  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  daughter  of 
Henrietta,  youngest  child  of  Charles  I. :  but  her  reli¬ 
gion  excluding  her,  the  nearest  Protestant  to  the  throne 
was  Sophia,  dowager-electress  of  Hanover,  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  sister  of  that  monarch. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  this  subject  was  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  no  time  was  lost 
in  preparing  a  bill  in  relation  to  it. 

The  Act  of  Settlement,  which  was  at  this  time  pass¬ 
ed,  limited  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants. 
It  farther  provided,  that  no  foreigner  should  hold  any 
place  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  or  receive  any  grant 
from  the  crown ;  that  the  nation  should  not  be  obliged 
to  engage  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  not 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  the  sovereign 
should  join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  go  out  of  the  country  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  parliament ;  that  no  pardon  should  be  plead¬ 
able  to  an  impeachment ;  that  no  person  holding  an 
office  or  pension  under  the  crown  should  be  capable 
of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  that  judges’  com¬ 
missions  should  be  made  out  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint 
[during  good  behaviour ],  and  their  salaries  fixed ;  that 
all  business  properly  belonging  to  the  privy-council 
should  be  transacted  there,  and  all  their  decisions 
signed  by  the  counsellors  present,  etc. 

The  regard  for  liberty  shown  in  this  important  bill 
certainly  does  honour  to  the  Tories.  Some  of  the  ar- 
Vol.  V. — I 
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tides  seemed  no  doubt  to  reflect  on  the  king  ;  but  re¬ 
cent  experience  had  shown  their  necessity,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  proved  their  utility.  There  was, 
however,  one  fatal  omission  in  the  bill:  the  foreign 
prince  coming  to  the  throne  should  have  been  required 
to  surrender  his  former  dominions. 

The  affair  of  the  treaty  of  partition  was  much  more 
intricate.  Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  childless ;  and 
the  emperor,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  King  of 
France  had  all  married  daughters  of  the  royal  family 
of  Spain.  Louis's  queen,  it  is  true,  had  at  her  mar¬ 
riage  solemnly  renounced  her  right  of  succession :  but 
the  ambition  of  Louis,  it  was  well  known,  would  not 
be  held  in  check  by  so  slender  a  cord ;  and,  if  he 
should  add  the  Spanish  dominions  to  his  own,  his  pow¬ 
er,  it  was  feared,  would  be  irresistible.  In  1698,  Will¬ 
iam  having  seen,  from  the  temper  of  parliament,  how 
little  chance  there  was  of  prevailing  on  the  English 
nation  to  engage  in  a  war,  resolved,  if  he  could  not 
avert  the  threatened  evil  entirely,  to  diminish  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Louis,  too,  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  satisfied  to  secure  a  part  rather  than  be  obliged  t® 
fight  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  when  William  re¬ 
turned  to  Holland  that  year,  a  secret  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France  and 
the  States  of  Holland,  for  partitioning  the  Spanish  do¬ 
minions.  It  was  agreed  that  the  dauphin  should  have 
Naples  and  all  the  other  Italian  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  except  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was 
to  go  to  the  emperor's  second  son,  Charles,  and  that 
he  should  also  have  the  province  of  Guipuscoa  in  the 
north  of  Spain :  while  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  all  its 
other  dominions,  should  go  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria.  The  death  of  this  young  prince  having  frus¬ 
trated  this  arrangement,  a  new  one  was  concluded,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1700.  By  this  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  to  have  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  while  the  dauphin  should  have  Guipuscoa  and 
all  the  Italian  dominions,  with  the  condition  that  Mi¬ 
lan  should  be  exchanged  for  Lorraine.  The  object 
proposed  by  William  and  the  States  was  to  preserve 
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the  balance  of  power  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  a  bold  step  thus  to  parcel  out  the  Spanish 
monarchy  without  the  consent  of  the  crown  or  people 
of  Spain.  Accordingly,  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion  was  roused ;  and,  through  the  arts  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  his  party,  the  king,  when  on  his 
deathbed,  was  prevailed  on  to  make  a  will,  leaving  all 
his  dominions  to  Philip,  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin ; 
and,  after  an  affected  hesitation,  Louis  permitted  his 
grandson  to  accept  the  splendid  bequest.  He  then 
used  all  his  arts  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  King 
of  England  and  the  States  ;  but,  finding  them  unavail¬ 
ing,  he  had  recourse  to  stronger  measures.  By  what 
was  called  the  Barrier  Treaty,  Namur,  Antwerp,  and 
some  other  places  in  the  Netherlands  were  garrisoned 
by  Dutch  troops ;  and,  by  a  secret  and  rapid  march, 
the  French  in  a  single  night  surprised  and  captured  all 
these  garrisons,  which  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
men.  The  States,  to  liberate  their  soldiers,  and  urged 
by  the  clamour  of  a  strong  faction  at  home,  and  the 
terror  of  the  French  arms  now  at  their  doors,  ac¬ 
knowledged  Philip  ;  and  King  William  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  their  example,  which  he  did  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1701. 

It  is  asserted  that  Louis  scattered  his  gold  with  no 
sparing  hand  among  the  members  of  the  English  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  war.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  game  was  played  effectually  in  that 
assembly.  The  peers,  on  the  21st  of  March,  present¬ 
ed  an  address  condemnatory  of  “  that  fatal  treaty”  of 
partition ;  and  the  commons,  after  a  furious  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  Howe,  a  zealous  Jacobite,  termed  it  a  “fe¬ 
lonious  treaty,”  voted  a  still  stronger  address,  and  then 
proceeded  to  impeach  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Orford, 
and  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  for  their  share  in  it. 
Disputes,  however,  arising  between  the  two  houses, 
the  commons  declined  going  on  with  the  impeach¬ 
ments,  under  the  pretext  that  they  could  not  expect 
justice ;  and  the  lords  then  acquitted  the  accused  peers. 

The  war-spirit,  however,  was  on  the  increase  in  the 
country ;  and  the  king,  on  his  return  to  the  Continent, 
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was  party  to  a  second  Grand  Alliance,  formed  on  the 
7th  of  September,  with  the  emperor  and  the  States,  for 
securing  the  Netherlands  and  the  Italian  dominions 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  former,  and  to  prevent 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  one  govern¬ 
ment.  Just  at  this  time,  an  event  occurred  which 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  English  nation 
against  Louis.  King  James  died  on  the  16th;  and 
Louis,  who  had  promised  the  dying  monarch  to  recog¬ 
nise  his  son  as  King  of  England,  performed  that  prom¬ 
ise  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  opposition  to  his  wisest  ministers. 
William  immediately  ordered  his  ambassador  to  quit 
the  court  of  France  without  taking  leave ;  and  the 
French  secretary  of  legation  was  at  the  same  time 
required  to  depart  from  England.  The  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  presented  an  address,  expressive  of  their  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  France,  and  their 
resolution  to  stand  by  the  king  in  the  defence  of  his 
person  and  just  rights ;  and  addresses  of  similar  im¬ 
port  soon  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  current  had  evidently  set  in  against  the  timid 
anti-national  policy  of  the  Tories  ;  and  the  sagacious 
Sunderland,  when  consulted  by  the  king,  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  discard  his  Tory  ministers,  and  bring  in 
the  Whigs.  William  wrote  to  Lord  Somers,  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader,  for  his  advice  ;  and  that  statesman 
urged  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  to  rely  on 
the  present  temper  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  the 
king,  soon  after  his  return,  acted  in  conformity  with 
this  counsel. 

When  the  new  parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  Tories  proved  to  be  stronger  in  it  than  had 
been  anticipated :  but  many  of  them  were  of  that  mod¬ 
erate  party  which  was  headed  by  Harley,  whose  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  office  of  speaker  was  carried  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  either  four  or  fourteen.  The  speech  from  the 
throne,  composed  by  Somers,  was  a  most  able  state 
paper,  showing  the  danger  which  threatened  not  only 
England,  but  Europe  generally,  and  calling  on  the  par¬ 
liament  to  act  with  vigour  and  unanimity.  The  two 
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houses  promptly  responded  to  the  royal  call ;  they 
voted  ninety  thousand  men  for  the  land  and  sea  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  for  attainting  the  pretend¬ 
ed  Prince  of  Wales,  and  another  obliging  all  persons 
employed  in  church  and  state  to  abjure  him,  and  to 
swear  allegiance  to  William  as  rightful  and  lawful 
king,  and  acknowledging  his  successors,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  nation  had  not  been  so  united,  nor  the  king  so 
popular  at  any  time  since  the  Revolution  :  but  Will¬ 
iam  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  happy  results.  He 
felt  his  constitution  to  be  so  greatly  broken,  that  he 
had  confidentially  told  Lord  Portland  in  the  winter 
that  he  could  not  expect  to  survive  another  summer. 
Towards  the  end  of  February,  1702,  as  he  was  riding 
through  Bushy  Park,  on  his  way  to  Hampton  Court, 
he  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  on  the  level  sod :  but 
the  animal  stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  king’s  collar¬ 
bone  was  broken.*  It  was  set  immediately,  and  he 
was  brought  back  to  Kensington.  For  some  days  he 
seemed  in  no  danger  whatever :  but  on  the  3d  of 
March,  after  walking  for  some  time  in  the  gallery,  he 
sat  down  on  a  couch  and  fell  asleep.  He  awoke  with 
a  shivering-fit.  A  fever  ensued ;  he  grew  worse  dai¬ 
ly;  on  Sunday,  the  7th,  he  received  the  sacrament 
from  Archbishop  Tennison ;  and  at  eight  o’clock  the 
next  morning  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.  A  black  riband,  with  a  ring  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  his  late  queen’s  hair,  was  found  tied  round 
his  left  arm  :  a  proof  of  his  sincere  affection  for  that 
estimable  woman. 

William  was  slender  in  person  and  delicate  in  con¬ 
stitution.  His  countenance  was  grave  and  manly,  his 
nose  aquiline,  his  eye  bright,  and  his  forehead  large. 
He  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  generally 
correct  in  his  conduct.  His  manner  was  dry  and  un¬ 
pleasant  ;  and  those  who  had  been  used  to  the  affabil- 

*  It  was  maliciously  remarked,  that  the  horse  he  rode  had  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Sir  John  Fenwick.  As  his  fall  was  ascribed  to 
a  molehill,  the  Jacobites,  in  their  political  compotations,  used  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet. 
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ity  of  Charles  found  his  court  intolerable.  His  reti¬ 
ring  to  Holland  every  summer,  and  residing  so  much 
at  Hampton  Court  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  tended  greatly  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  public. 
He  was  also  charged  with  want  of  humanity,  and  with 
an  indifference  as  to  what  might  become  of  the  world 
when  he  should  be  out  of  it.  King  William  was  an 
able,  though  not  a  successful  general.  The  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  life  was  the  abasement  of  the  power  of 
France  ;  and  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  this  that  he 
sought  the  throne  of  England.  He  is  the  last  mon¬ 
arch  of  superior  talents  who  has  occupied  that  throne. 
He  had  the  high  glory  of  having  saved  first  his  own 
country,  and  then  England,  from  civil  and  religious 
despotism  ;  and,  had  Providence  added  a  few  years  to 
his  life,  he  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  com¬ 
pletely  humbling  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  have 
saved  England  from  the  disgrace  of  the  treaty  which 
concluded  the  war.* 

*  That  William  possessed  few  of  the  finer  feelings  is  evinced 
by  his  history  throughout ;  and  that  he  could  be  atrociously  cruel 
at  times  is  shown  by  his  exterminating  warrant  against  the  Mac¬ 
donalds  of  Glenco.  It  was  this  monarch  who,  by  his  expensive 
foreign  wars,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  England, 
amounting  at  his  death  to  16,394,702/.  One  of  the  most  serious 
charges  against  him  is,  that  he  was  habitually  guilty  of  employing 
the  public  money  in  corrupting  his  parliaments,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  pliant  to  his  purposes,  and  more  liberal  in  their  sup¬ 
plies. — Am.  Ed. 
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The  successor  to  the  throne  was  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  always  been  firm  in  her 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  her  inclina¬ 
tion  was  strong  to  the  Tory  party.  This,  however, 
was  much  controlled  by  the  great  influence  exercised 
over  her  mind  by  Lady  Marlborough,  who  was  a 
Whig,f  and  which  led  to  a  hope  that  the  High-Tory 
party  would  not  be  predominant  during  her  reign. 
When  waited  on  by  the  privy-council  on  the  day  of 
William’s  death,  she  spoke  with  great  respect  of  that 
monarch,  and  announced  her  intention  of  treading  in 
his  steps.  She  renewed  this  declaration  in  her  speech 
to  the  parliament,  and  her  resolution  was  communica¬ 
ted,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  States-General,  who 
had  been  overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the  news  of 
the  king’s  demise. 

King  William,  with  that  noble  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  regard  for  the  interests  of  Europe  in  general 
which  distinguished  him,  though  aware  of  the  treach- 


*  Authorities  same  as  before,  and  Coxe’s  Life  of  Marlborough, 
t  In  her  familiar  intercourse  with  Lord  and  Lady  Marlborough, 
the  queen  called  herself,  and  was  called  by  them,  Mrs.  Morley, 
and  they  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman. 
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ery  of  Marlborough  to  himself,  had  destined  him  to 
the  command  of  the  English  troops  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  war :  for  of  his  military  and  diplomatic  talents  he 
had  the  highest  opinion.  For  this  reason  he  had  con¬ 
fided  to  him  the  task  of  negotiating  the  Grand  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  Marlborough’s  conduct  of  it  had  fully  justi¬ 
fied  his  anticipations.  The  queen  now  declared  that 
nobleman  captain-general  of  the  land  forces  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  appointed  him  her  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  whither  he  repaired  without  delay  on  the 
28th,  to  assure  the  States  of  the  intentions  of  his 
royal  mistress,  and  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  campaign. 

The  commons  settled  on  the  queen  for  life  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  £700,000  a  year  enjoyed  by  the  late  king, 
£100,000  of  which  she  assured  them  she  would  an¬ 
nually  devote  to  the  national  service.  The  oath  of 
abjuration  was  taken  by  all  persons  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty. 

In  forming  her  ministry,  Queen  Anne  gave  the  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  Tories.  Lords  Halifax  and  Somers 
were  dismissed ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  sworn  into 
the  privy-council ;  Godolphin  was  made  treasurer, 
Nottingham  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  secretaries,  Nor- 
manby  privy-seal,  and  Sir  Nathan  Wright  chancellor; 
while  of  the  Whigs,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  council,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  lord- 
steward.  Anne  made  her  husband,  Prince  George, 
generalissimo  of  all  her  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and 
Sir  George  Rooke  vice-admiral  of  England.  Sey¬ 
mour,  Howe,  Harcourt,  and  other  Tories  also  obtain¬ 
ed  employments. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  as  had  been  previously  arran¬ 
ged,  war  was  declared  against  France  at  London,  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  the  Hague.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Marl¬ 
borough  took  the  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  He  forthwith  crossed  the  Meuse  and  advanced 
to  Hamont.  The  caution  of  the  Dutch  field-depu¬ 
ties  restraining  him  from  action,  no  battle  was  fought 
in  Flanders  this  campaign :  but  by  the  capture  of  Ven- 
loo,  and  other  places  on  the  Meuse,  and  finally  of 
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Liege,  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  completely 
opened.  With  this  last  acquisition  the  campaign 
closed. 

It  had  been  the  plan  of  King  William  to  send  an 
expedition  against  Cadiz.  The  queen’s  ministry,  in 
pursuance  of  that  design,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirty 
ships  of  the  line,  which,  united  with  twenty  Dutch 
men-of-war,  and  frigates  and  transports  carrying  a 
body  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  was  destined  for  that 
service.  The  supreme  command  was  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond ;  and  Sir  George  Rooke  commanded 
the  fleet  under  him.  On  the  23d  of  August  the  ex¬ 
pedition  arrived  off  Cadiz ;  but,  instead  of  landing  at 
once,  three  days  were  spent  in  discussions  about  the 
place  of  landing,  and  other  matters  which  should  have 
been  arranged  long  before.  Through  this  delay  time 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  Villadarias,  the  captain-gen¬ 
eral  of  Andalusia,  to  store  the  city  with  provisions, 
and  to  place  a  boom  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  English  commanders  finally  resolved  to  reduce 
the  forts  on  the  mainland,  instead  of  debarking  in  the 
Isle  of  Leon  :  they  therefore  landed  in  the  Bay  of 
Bulls,  and  advanced  to  Rota,  which  was  given  up  by 
the  governor  ;  thence  they  moved  to  Port  St.  Mary’s, 
a  wealthy  town,  and,  finding  it  deserted,  they  fell  at 
once  to  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruction,  not 
even  sparing  the  churches.  By  this  conduct  they 
completely  disgusted  the  Andalusians  -with  them  and 
their  cause  ;  and,  seeing  but  little  hopes  of  final  suc¬ 
cess,  they  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  They 
departed  on  the  30th  of  September,  as  Stanhope,  one 
of  those  in  command,  expressed  it,  “  with  a  great 
deal  of  plunder  and  of  infamy.”  The  naval  and  mil¬ 
itary  commanders  charged  each  other  with  the  blame 
of  the  failure. 

Fortune,  however,  seemed  resolved  to  save  them 
from  the  popular  indignation  at  home.  They  learn¬ 
ed,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  that  the  great  Cadiz 
plate-fleet  had  put  into  Yigo  Bay,  in  Gallicia ;  and 
they  resolved  to  attempt  its  capture.  On  reaching 
that  bay  on  the  22d  of  October,  they  found  the  en- 
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trance  defended  by  a  boom  and  two  ruinous  old 
towers  :  while  the  convoying  ships-of-war,  of  which 
ten  were  French,  lay  moored  along  the  shore,  and 
the  peasantry  were  all  in  arms.  Ormond  landed  with 
two  thousand  men  and  reduced  the  towers,  and  the 
English  ships  broke  the  boom  :  but,  while  the  ships- 
of-war  gave  them  occupation,  the  galleons  ran  farther 
up  the  gulf  to  endeavour  to  save  their  cargoes.  The 
English,  however,  soon  overtook  them,  when  the 
crews  began  to  fling  the  cargoes  overboard,  and  to 
bum  the  galleons  :  but  six  of  them  and  seven  ships- 
of-war  were  captured.  The  total  loss  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  exceeded  eight  millions  of  dollars,  more  than 
one  half  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Admiral  Benbow,  a  brave  and  able  seaman,  but  se¬ 
vere  and  rough  in  his  maimers,  was  at  this  time  in 
the  West  Indies  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships.  On 
the  19th  of  August  he  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron 
of  equal  force  under  M.  de  Casse.  A  running  fight 
was  maintained  for  several  days  :  but  Benbow  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  captains  neglected  his  or¬ 
ders,  and  would  not  come  into  action.  His  right  leg 
being  broken  by  a  chain-shot  on  the  24th,  and  his 
captains  still  continuing  refractory,  he  gave  up  the 
chase  and  bore  away  for  Jamaica,  where  he  ordered 
a  court-martial  to  be  held  on  six  of  them ;  and  two, 
Kirby  and  WTade,  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which 
sentence  was  executed  at  Plymouth  when  they  were 
sent  home.  Benbow  died  of  his  wounds  at  Kingston. 

During  the  summer  the  parliament  was  dissolved 
and  a  new  one  summoned.  When  it  met  on  the 
20th  of  October,  it  proved  to  be  Tory  and  High- 
Church.*  In  its  address  to  the  queen  it  reflected  on 
the  memory  of  the  late  king,  saying,  for  example, 
that  Marlborough  had  retrieved  the  ancient  glory  and 
honour  of  the  English  nation.  It  was  proposed  to 
substitute  the  word  maintained  for  that  invidious  term ; 

*  The  distinction  between  high  and  low  churchmen  had  lately 
come  up.  The  former  were  so  denominated  from  their  claims  to 
high  sacerdotal  power  both  in  church  and  state,  the  latter  from 
the  opposite  character. 
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but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
They  also  talked  of  the  church  being  restored  to  its 
due  rights  and  privileges.  As  the  dissenters  all  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Whig  party,  the  commons  now  adopted 
a  measure  which  long  continued  to  annoy  them. 
This  was  the  bill  for  preventing  occasional  conformi¬ 
ty  :  for  many  of  the  dissenters,  viewing  the  different 
sects  of  Protestants  as  merely  different  forms  of  the 
common  Christianity,  made  no  scruple  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  England,  by  taking  the  test  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  sacrament  in  it,  as  a  qualification  for  office, 
though  still  adhering  to  their  own  sect.  The  pride 
of  the  church-party  had  also  been  wounded  by  the 
imprudent  vanity  of  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London  in  1697,  who  went  to  the  meeting¬ 
house  of  Pinners’  Hall  with  all  the  insignia  of  his 
civic  dignity.  The  bill  now  brought  in  enacted  pen¬ 
alties  against  persons  in  office  who  should  frequent 
dissenters’  meeting-houses.  It  passed  the  commons 
by  a  large  majority :  but  the  lords  made  sundry  amend¬ 
ments  in  it,  which  the  commons  would  not  assent  to, 
and  it  was  thus  lost  for  this  session. 

At  the  desire  of  the  queen,  an  annual  income  of 
£100,000  was  voted  to  her  consort  in  case  of  his  sur¬ 
viving  her.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough  having  been 
created  a  duke  for  his  sendees  in  the  late  campaign, 
the  queen  informed  the  house  of  commons  that  she 
had  granted  him  £5000  a  year  out  of  the  postoffice  rev- 
nue  for  his  life,  and  that  she  wished  an  act  to  be 
passed  for  continuing  it  to  his  heirs :  but  the  com¬ 
mons  were  indignant  at  the  proposal,  asserting,  with 
truth,  that  he  had  been  abundantly  remunerated  for 
his  sendees ;  and  the  duke  prudently  requested  the 
queen  to  recall  her  message.* 

We  will  now  briefly  narrate  the  events  of  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  by  land  and  sea,  in  which  the  troops 
and  fleets  of  the  Queen  of  England  were  engaged,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  space  of  eight  years. 

*  Evelyn  observes  on  this  occasion  (iL,  78),  that  Marlborough 
“  had,  besides  his  own  considerable  estate,  30,0001.  a  year  in  places 
and  employments,  with  50,0001.  at  interest. 
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The  campaign  of  1703  was  opened  by  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Bonn,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne  ;  and 
the  towns  of  Huy,  Limburg,  and  Guelder  were  also 
reduced :  but  the  energy  of  Marlborough  was  so 
cramped  by  the  slow  and  cautious  movements  of  the 
Dutch,  that  he  could  venture  on  no  action  of  import¬ 
ance.  In  this  year  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  joined  the  confederacy,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Spain.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  he  came  to  England ;  and,  having 
partaken  of  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the  court,  was 
conveyed  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  a  powerful  squad¬ 
ron,  to  Lisbon. 

The  year  1704  opened  with  gloomy  prospects  for 
the  confederates.  The  emperor,  pressed  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  who  were  in  rebellion,  on  one  side,  and  by 
the  Bavarians  and  French  on  the  other,  and  totally 
unprovided  with  troops,  was  expecting  every  day  to 
be  besieged  in  his  capital.  Marlborough,  who  saw 
that,  if  the  emperor  should  be  forced  to  yield,  the  con¬ 
federacy  would  be  at  an  end,  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
effort  to  relieve  him.  He  secretly  arranged  his  plans 
with  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  imperial  general ; 
and  then,  pretending  to  his  own  government  and  the 
States  that  his  object  was  merely  to  act  on  the  Mo¬ 
selle,  he  induced  the  latter  to  be  content  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  own  troops,  and  allow  him  to  open  the 
campaign  where  he  proposed.  It  is  not  in  our  power 
here  to  explain  the  masterly  dispositions  and  move¬ 
ments  of  this  consummate  commander.  Being  joined 
by  an  imperial  army  under  the  Prince  of  Baden,  on 
the  2d  of  July  he  forced  the  lines  of  the  Bavarians  at 
Schellenburg,  on  the  Dunube,  with  great  slaughter; 
and,  having  occupied  the  town  of  Donawerth,  he 
transported  his  army  over  the  river.  The  elector 
retired  under  the  walls  of  Augsburg ;  and  the  country 
was  wasted  far  and  wide.  Being  joined,  however,  by 
a  French  army  from  the  Rhine  under  Marshal  Tal- 
lard,  the  elector  recrossed  the  Danube,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tack  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  arrived  with  eighteen 
thousand  men  at  Donawerth.  Marlborough,  there- 
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fore,  joined  the  prince  without  delay.  The  allies 
were  advancing  up  the  river  to  take  a  position  at 
Hochstadt,  when  they  discovered  that  the  enemy  was 
marking  out  a  camp  between  Lutzingen  and  Blenheim. 
The  allied  generals  resolved  to  attack  him  at  once ; 
and  the  next  morning,  the  13th  of  August,  at  two 
o’clock,  they  put  their  troops  in  motion.  At  seven, 
the  enemy,  who  had  not  been  aware  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  descried  the  heads  of  their  columns,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  prepare  for  action.  The  Gallo-Bavarian  army 
amounted  to  about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  and  that 
of  the  allies  to  about  fifty-two  thousand. 

At  one  o’clock  the  battle  began,  with  an  attack  on 
Blenheim  by  the  English  under  Lord  Cutts,  and  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy’s  left  by  the  troops 
under  the  Prince  of  Anhalt.  The  contest  was  des¬ 
perate,  especially  on  the  right :  but  before  night  the 
allies  had  won  a  most  decisive  victory.  The  loss  of 
the  French,  in  killed,  drowned,  taken,  and  deserters, 
was  no  less  than  forty  thousand  men ;  and  among  the 
prisoners  was  Marshal  Tallard  and  twelve  hundred  of 
his  officers.  The  allies  had  four  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  killed,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  wounded. 
The  victory  would  have  been  still  more  complete  but 
for  the  misconduct  of  the  imperial  troops,  which  ena¬ 
bled  the  elector  to  retire  in  good  order  and  with  little 
loss. 

Ulm  and  several  other  places  were  now  reduced ; 
the  allied  army  recrossed  the  Rhine ;  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  terminated  with  the  sieges  of  Landau, 
Treves,  and  Traerbach.  In  December  the  duke  re¬ 
turned  to  England;  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
queen  and  of  the  two  houses ;  the  royal  manor  of 
Woodstock  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs  ;  and 
the  queen  gave  orders  for  a  splendid  mansion,  to  be 
named  Blenheim  Castle,  to  be  erected  on  it  at  the 
cost  of  the  crown. 

Sir  George  Rooke  had  sailed  from  Lisbon,  carrying 
a  corps  of  five  thousand  troops,  under  the  prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  to  make  an  attempt  on  Barcelona ; 
but  their  strength  not  proving  sufficient,  they  aban* 

Vol.  V.— K 
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doned  the  enterprise.  On  their  return  they  attacked 
and  captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  of  which 
Rooke  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of 
England.  He  afterward  fought  an  indecisive  action 
with  a  French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

The  campaign  of  1705  in  Flanders  produced  no  great 
battle,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  field-dep¬ 
uties.*  Its  most  important  event  was  the  forcing  of 
the  French  lines,  extending  from  Namur  to  Antwerp, 
defended  by  seventy  thousand  men,  and  strong  by  na¬ 
ture  as  well  as  art.  This  exploit  was  performed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  without  any  considerable  loss. 
Marlborough  came  up  with  the  French  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dyle :  but,  when  he  had  determined 
to  attack  it,  the  Dutch  deputies  interposed  and  pre¬ 
vented  him.  Towards  winter  he  visited  the  new  em¬ 
peror  Joseph  at  Vienna,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  principality  of  Mindel- 
sheim  was  conferred  on  him.  He  there  arranged  the 
terms  of  a  new  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the 
maritime  powers. 

On  the  3d  of  June  Lord  Peterborough  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  with  a  land-force  of  about  five  thousand 
men.  His  instructions  were  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  or  to  attack  one  of  the  Spanish  ports,  and  make 
a  vigorous  incursion  into  Spain.  At  Lisbon  he  was 
joined  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  at  Gibraltar  by 
the  Prince  of  Darmstadt.  They  touched  at  Altea,  in 
Valencia,  where  they  found  the  people  zealous  in  their 
favour.  Peterborough  then  formed  the  daring  project 
of  making  a  bold  push  for  Madrid,  which  was  only  fifty 
leagues  distant :  but  the  archduke  and  Darmstadt  in¬ 
sisted  on  proceeding  to  Barcelona,  The  want  of 
money  was  another  obstacle,  and  Peterborough  gave 
way.  When  they  came  before  Barcelona  on  the  16th 
of  August,  they  found  the  fortifications  of  that  town 

*  These  were  civil  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  States  to 
attend  the  army,  to  advise  as  to  its  operations,  &c. ;  and,  being 
clothed  with  important  authority,  they  often  exercised  it  in  a  way 
greatly  to  annoy  the  commanders,  and  frequently,  no  doubt,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  service. — Am.  Ed. 
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strong  and  in  good  repair,  and  the  garrison  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  their  own  force.  Peterborough  and  most  of 
the  officers  were  against  making  any  attempt :  but 
the  archduke  and  Darmstadt  were  as  obstinate  as 
ever.  To  gratify  them,  therefore,  the  troops  were 
landed,  and  lay  for  three  weeks  in  inactivity  before 
the  town.  Dissension  prevailed  among  the  com¬ 
manders,  and  there  seemed  no  course  left  but  to 
re-embark  the  troops :  when  Peterborough,  by  a  da¬ 
ring  and  well-conducted  enterprise,  on  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  made  himself  master  of  the  strong  fort  of 
Montjuich,  which  commands  the  city.  Numbers  of 
the  Miquelets  or  armed  peasantry  now  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Charles,  and  the  siege  was  carried  on 
with  vigour.  At  length  a  breach  was  effected :  but, 
before  the  assault  was  given,  the  soldiers  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  forced  the  brave  old  viceroy,  Velasco,  to  propose 
terms.  An  honourable  capitulation  was  concluded  on 
the  9th  of  October :  but  several  of  the  Miquelets  had 
in  the  mean  time  stolen  into  the  town,  and,  being  joined 
by  the  discontented  townsmen,  they  appeared  in  arms 
early  the  next  morning,  resolved  on  massacring  the 
viceroy  and  his  friends.  Peterborough,  on  hearing 
the  tumult,  rode  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  and 
demanded  admittance.  The  gate  was  opened  to  him, 
and  his  first  act  was  to  save  a  noble  lady  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Miquelets.  He  suppressed  the  riot, 
enabled  the  viceroy  to  escape  to  Alicant,  and  then 
withdrew  from  the  town,  to  wait  till  the  term  of  the 
treaty  should  have  expired.  The  viceroy,  however, 
had  left  orders  for  an  immediate  surrender.  All  Cata¬ 
lonia  now  rose  in  favour  of  Charles,  and  its  example 
was  followed  by  Valencia. 

Wearied  by  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  generals 
and  field-deputies,  and  disgusted  with  the  slowness 
and  indecision  of  the  Imperialists,  Marlborough  plan¬ 
ned,  for  the  campaign  of  1706,  the  leading  of  an  army 
in  person  into  Italy,  to  co-operate  with  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  while  a  British  force  should  land  on  the 
coast  of  Saintonge,  to  raise  the  Huguenots  of  the  south 
of  France.  But  the  French  having  been  successful  on 
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the  Upper  Rhine,  the  States  became  alarmed,  and  they 
implored  Marlborough  to  retain  the  command  in  the 
Netherlands,  offering  to  free  him  from  the  control  ot 
the  deputies.  He  complied  with  their  wishes,  and 
prepared  to  open  the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Na¬ 
mur.  The  French  court  sent  positive  orders  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Villeroy  to  risk  a  battle  in  defence  of  that  town. 
He  therefore  advanced  to  the  village  of  Ramillies,  be¬ 
yond  Tirlemont,  where,  on  Whitsunday,  the  23d  of 
May,  he  was  attacked  by  the  allied  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  his  own  force  being  about  sixty-two 
thousand.  The  action  commenced  after  one  o’clock 
and  lasted  till  the  evening  ;  and  the  French  sustained 
a  total  defeat,  losing  thirteen  thousand  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  besides  two  thousand  who  after¬ 
ward  deserted,  eighty  stand  of  colours,  and  nearly  all 
their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
was  no  more  than  one  thousand  killed  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  wounded.  The  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  decisive  victory  was  the  submission  of 
the  states  of  Brabant  to  King  Charles,  and  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Antwerp,  and  the 
other  towns  of  that  province.  Dendermond,  Ostend, 
and  Aeth  each  stood  a  siege,  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  the  capture  of  the  last. 

In  Spain,  Barcelona  was  this  year  invested  by  land 
and  sea  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  Philip  in 
person,  while  its  small  garrison,  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  men,  was  animated  by  the  presence  of 
Charles.  The  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the 
Spaniards  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  defence : 
monks  and  women  appeared  in  arms,  and  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  advancing  from  Valencia,  carried  on  a  guerilla- 
warfare  (for  which  no  man  was  better  adapted)  in  the 
enemy’s  rear.  The  city  would,  however,  have  been 
reduced  but  for  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  with 
troops,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  blockading  squadron 
retired  to  Toulon,  and  the  garrison  being  now  re-en¬ 
forced,  the  besieging  army  hastily  retired  to  Roussil¬ 
lon.  In  the  mean  time  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army, 
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under  the  Earl  of  Galway*  and  the  Marquis  Das  Mi¬ 
nas,  had  entered  Spain,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  relief 
of  Barcelona,  they  advanced  and  occupied  Madrid. 
But,  instead  of  pressing  at  once  on  Philip,  who  was  at 
Burgos,  they  loitered  for  a  month  in  the  capital. 
Charles  in  like  manner  stayed  at  Barcelona,  and  then 
went  to  Zaragoza  instead  of  Madrid.  The  national 
antipathy  between  the  Castilians  and  the  Aragonese 
was  revived,  the  former  being  enthusiastic  for  Philip  ; 
and  Galway  and  Das  Minas,  unable  to  get  back  into 
Portugal,  were  forced  to  retreat  into  Valencia,  pursu¬ 
ed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  Philip  then  returned  to 
Madrid. 

After  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign  Louis 
had  made  proposals  for  peace,  first  to  the  states  alone 
and  then  to  them  and  Marlborough,  offering  to  cede 
to  Charles  either  Spain  and  the  Indies  or  the  Italian 
dominions,  with  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  and  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  His  offers  were,  however, 
rejected,  and  Marlborough  again  took  the  field  in  1707. 
But  the  campaign  proved  wholly  inactive,  as  the  Duke 
of  Vendome,  the  French  commander,  would  afford  no 
opportunity  for  fighting.  In  Spain,  the  allied  forces 
under  Galway  and  Das  Minas  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Peterborough,  who  advised  a  defensive  system) 
advanced  into  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  to  engage  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.  They  found  him,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  encamped  on  the  Vega,  or  plain  of  Almanza ; 
his  army,  which  had  been  re-enforced  from  France, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  while 
that  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand. 
His  superiority  in  cavalry  was  very  great,  and  his 
troops  fresh,  while  theirs  were  fatigued  with  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  march.  The  battle  commenced  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  contest  was  for  some  time  obsti¬ 
nate  :  but  Galway  and  Das  Minas  being  both  wounded 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  the  allies  were  finally 
routed.  They  left  four  thousand  men  dead  on  the 

*  This  was  Ruvigni,  a  French  Protestant.  He  had  received 
his  title  and  fortune  from  King  William  for  his  services  in  Ireland. 
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spot ;  nearly  all  the  remaining  infantry  were  obliged 
to  surrender;  and  the  generals  fled  into  Catalonia, 
with  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry.  Va¬ 
lencia  and  Aragon  were  now  speedily  reduced  by 
Philip,  and  the  campaign  closed  with  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Lerida. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
Eugene  had  entered  Provence  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon,  while  a  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet,  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  attacked  it  by 
sea.  The  garrison,  however,  made  a  gallant  defence  ; 
and,  as  a  large  army  was  said  to  be  hastening  to  its 
relief,  the  duke  raised  the  siege  and  retired.  As  Ad¬ 
miral  Shovel  was  returning  to  England,  his  fleet  ran 
on  the  rocks  westward  of  Scilly.  His  own  ship,  the 
Association,  foundered,  and  himself  and  all  his  crew 
perished  ;  and  the  Eagle  and  the  Romney  experienced 
the  same  fate. 

In  the  spring  of  1708,  Louis,  encouraged  by  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in  England, 
and  still  more  in  Scotland,  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk, 
in  which  the  son  of  James  II.,  now  called  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  St.  George,  and  in  England  the  Pretender,  em¬ 
barked  and  sailed  for  Scotland.  But  Sir  George  Byng 
lying  at  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  an  English  squadron, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  effect  a  landing  ;  and,  after 
being  beaten  about  by  storms  for  a  month,  they  return¬ 
ed  in  a  shattered  condition  to  Dunkirk. 

The  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  king’s  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
aided  by  the  Duke  of  Venddme.  They  surprised 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  laid  siege  to  Oudenarde.  At 
the  approach  of  Marlborough  to  its  relief,  they  retired : 
but  he  brought  them  to  action  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  town  on  the  11th  of  July.  The  battle  did 
not  commence  till  evening,  and  the  coming  on  of  night 
saved  the  French  from  a  defeat  which  might  have 
ended  the  war.  As  it  was,  they  lost  three  thousand 
men  killed  and  seven  thousand  taken,  while  the  loss 
of  the  allies  was  but  two  thousand  men.  After  this 
victory,  Marlborough,  on  the  13th  of  August,  invested 
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Lisle,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  a  city  of  remark¬ 
able  strength,  and  with  a  numerous  garrison.  Every 
possible  effort  for  its  relief  was  made  by  the  French 
generals  :  but  at  length  the  town,  and  finally  the  cita¬ 
del,  were  forced  to  surrender.  Ghent  was  next  besie¬ 
ged  and  retaken,  and  with  this  the  campaign  termina¬ 
ted,  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  during  the  war. 
The  capture  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca 
gave,  also  some  lustre  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  in  the 
south. 

The  losses  which  France  had  now  sustained  made 
Louis  sincerely  anxious  for  peace ;  and  he  was  willing 
to  surrender  all  the  Spanish  dominions  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Naples,  to  give  the  Dutch  a  sufficient  bar¬ 
rier,  etc.  The  allies,  however,  insisted  on  the  cession 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  without  any  reserve ;  and 
even  on  Louis’s  aiding  to  expel  his  grandson  from 
Spain.  These  terms  he  rejected  as  an  insult;  ad¬ 
dressing,  at  the  same  time,  a  manifesto  to  his  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  famine  and 
taxation,  the  eminent  loyalty  of  the  people  enabled 
him  to  renew  the  w  ar  with  augmented  vigour. 

Fortune,  however,  was  still  adverse  to  France.  The 
first  act  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Tournay  by  the  allies,  and  its  surrender  on  the 
3d  of  September,  after  a  gallant  defence.  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  and  Marlborough  then  prepared  to  invest  Mons, 
and  Marshal  Villars  hastened  to  its  relief.  He  posted 
his  army  between  two  woods  near  Malplaquet,  and 
fortified  his  camp  with  redoubts  and  intrenchments. 
Here,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  the  allies  on  the 
11th  of  September.  The  two  armies  were  nearly 
equal  in  number,  each  being  about  ninety  thousand 
men ;  and  the  action  was  the  most  desperately  con¬ 
tested  of  any  during  the  war.  The  honour  of  the  day 
remained  to  the  allies,  with  a  list  of  twenty  thousand 
killed  and  wounded :  while  the  French  retired  with 
the  loss  of  fourteen  thousand.  The  siege  and  capture 
of  Mons  terminated  the  campaign.  In  Spain  fortune 
was  adverse  to  the  allies :  they  lost  the  town  of  Ali- 
cant,  and  were  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Gudina. 
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Negotiations  for  peace  were  resumed  in  1710,  and 
a  congress  met  at  the  little  town  of  Gertruydenburg. 
Louis  seemed  to  be  most  moderate  in  his  demands  : 
but  his  sincerity  was  doubted,  and  the  conference  was 
broken  off.  The  taking  of  Douay  and  some  other 
towns  alone  signalized  the  campaign  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  :  but  events  of  greater  importance  took  place  in 
Spain. 

The  army  of  Charles  was  commanded  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general  Stanhope  and  the  Austrian  marshal  Sta- 
remburg,  and  that  of  Philip  by  the  Marquis  of  Villada- 
rias.  The  former  entered  Aragon,  while  the  latter 
invaded  Catalonia.  As  the  Spanish  army  was  on  its 
return,  the  allies  wished  to  cut  it  off  from  Lerida ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  their  cavalry,  led 
by  Stanhope  in  person,  engaged  and  routed,  near  the 
village  of  Almenara,  a  superior  body  of  Spanish  cav¬ 
alry.  Night  alone  saved  the  Spanish  army  from  a 
total  rout.  They  retired  to  Lerida,  and  thence  to  Za¬ 
ragoza,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  allies,  who 
passed  the  Ebro  unopposed.  The  rival  monarchs  were 
present  with  their  armies :  that  of  Philip  amounting  to 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  that  of  Charles  to  twen¬ 
ty-three  thousand.  A  battle  was  fought  under  the 
walls  of  that  ancient  city  on  the  20th  of  August,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  who  lost 
five  thousand  slain  and  wounded,  four  thousand  pris¬ 
oners,  and  all  their  colours  and  artillery.  The  loss 
of  the  victors  was  only  fifteen  hundred  men.  Philip 
fled  to  Madrid,  and  thence  to  Valladolid  ;  and  Charles 
soon  after  entered  the  capital,  but  he  found  it  nearly 
deserted.  The  fidelity  of  the  Castilians  to  his  rival 
was  invincible ;  and  their  efforts  soon  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  another  army,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome  took  the  command.  As  Catalonia  was  men¬ 
aced  by  the  French,  the  allies  resolved  to  return  thither. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies,  they 
were  obliged  to  march  in  separate  divisions  ;  and  Ven- 
dome  having,  with  his  entire  army,  surrounded  Stan¬ 
hope,  with  about  five  thousand  English  troops,  in  the 
town  of  Brihuega,  forced  him  to  surrender,  after  a 
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most  gallant  defence,  on  the  9th  of  December.  The 
next  day  Vend6me  gave  battle  on  the  plain  of  Villa 
Viciosa  to  Staremburg,  who  was  advancing  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Stanhope.  The  honour  of  the  day  remained 
with  the  German  :  but  he  was  so  harassed  by  the  par¬ 
tisans  in  his  retreat  that  he  did  not  bring  more  than 
seven  thousand  men  back  to  Barcelona.  The  war  in 
Spain  was  now  virtually  at  an  end :  it  was  plain  that 
the  Castilian  spirit  was  not  to  be  subdued ;  and  the 
succession  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  throne  soon  al¬ 
tered  the  relations  of  Europe. 

We  now  return  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  England 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Since  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  necessity  of  a 
closer  union  between  the  two  British  kingdoms  had 
been  apparent  to  judicious  statesmen.  The  Act  of 
Security,  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1704, 
proved  the  danger  of  delaying  that  measure  any  lon¬ 
ger  ;  for  by  this  it  was  enacted,  that,  on  the  death  of 
the  queen  without  issue,  the  Estates  should  appoint  a 
successor  of  the  royal  line  and  a  Protestant :  but  that 
it  should  not  be  the  same  person  who  would  succeed 
to  the  throne  of  England,  unless  the  independence  of 
the  Scottish  nation  and  parliament,  and  the  religion, 
trade,  and  liberty  of  the  people,  should  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  secured  against  English  influence.  The  queen 
gave  her  assent  to  this  act  by  the  advice  of  Godolphin, 
whose  object  is  said  to  have  been  to  frighten  the  Eng¬ 
lish  into  a  union  of  the  kingdoms  through  fear  of  a 
separation  of  the  two  crowns.  If  such  were  his  plan, 
it  was  eminently  successful.  The  act  was  regarded 
in  England  as  amounting  almost  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  A  bill  therefore  rapidly  passed  both  houses, 
empowering  the  queen  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Scots  aliens  if  they  did  not  accede  to  a  trea¬ 
ty  for  this  purpose,  or  adopt  the  Hanoverian  succes¬ 
sion  within  a  year ;  prohibiting,  likewise,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  their  cattle  and  linens  ;  and  stationing  cruis¬ 
ers  to  prevent  their  trade  with  France.  An  address 
was  furthermore  presented  to  the  queen,  to  put  the 
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towns  of  Carlisle,  Berwick,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  troops  were  marched  to  the  borders ; 
and  the  six  northern  counties  were  called  on  to  arm 
for  their  defence. 

In  the  Scottish  parliament  there  were  three  parties  : 
the  court  party,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  ; 
the  Jacobites,  whose  chief  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton; 
and  the  country  party,  who,  though  zealous  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  kingdom,  were  attached  to  the  Prot¬ 
estant  succession.  In  this  latter  party  there  were  va¬ 
rious  shades  of  opinion :  it  contained  both  royalists 
and  republicans,  of  which  last  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was 
by  far  the  most  eminent.  He  was  truly,  as  it  was 
said  of  him,  “brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,”  of  un¬ 
stained  honour,  of  strict  probity,  of  ardent  patriotism, 
of  simple  and  nervous  eloquence,  of  extensive  reading 
and  knowledge  of  mankind ;  but,  then,  he  was  stem 
and  obstinate,  impatient  of  contradiction,  chimerical 
in  his  projects,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  spirit :  in  a 
word,  a  man  who  would  dictate,  not  concede ;  and 
meliorate  on  his  own  principles,  Or  not  at  all.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  party,  comprising  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  Lord  Belhaven,  and  other  late  ministers  of 
the  crown,  formed  what  was  termed  the  Escadron  Vo- 
lante  ( Flying  Squadron ),  and  sought  to  trim  the  balance 
between  the  two  parties  of  court  and  opposition. 

An  act  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  England  was,  by 
good  management,  carried  in  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1705,  and  the  queen  was  empowered  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  complete  the  arrangement.  The 
parliament  was  then  adjourned ;  and  the  commission¬ 
ers  selected  by  the  queen  held  their  conferences  at 
the  Cockpit,  in  Westminster,  in  1706. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  proposed  a  federal  in¬ 
stead  of  an  incorporating  union :  but  the  English  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  latter,  they  readily  gave  way,  and  the 
following  terms  were  finally  agreed  on.  The  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  united  kingdom  to  remain  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants ; 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  peers 
for  Scotland  to  be  sixteen,  elected  for  every  pallia- 
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ment  by  and  out  of  the  Scottish  peerage  ;  of  members 
of  the  commons,  forty-five,  two  thirds  for  counties 
and  one  third  for  boroughs  ;  the  same  duties  of  excise 
and  customs  to  be  levied  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  and  when  England,  for  example,  should 
raise  two  millions  by  a  land-tax,  Scotland  was  to  raise 
£48,000,  etc.,  etc. 

The  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  Scotland 
was  loudly  exclaimed  against ;  and  it  was  argued  that, 
as  its  population  was  a  sixth  that  of  England,  so  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  should  in  justice  form  a  sixth  part  of  the 
legislature  instead  of  a  twelfth,  as  was  proposed.  To 
this,  however,  it  was  replied,  that  numbers  should  not 
be  the  only  basis ;  that  the  burdens  respectively  borne 
were  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  that  the 
Scots  had  insisted  on  paying  no  more  than  a  fortieth 
of  the  land-tax.  It  was  also  intimated,  that  on  this 
point  the  English  ministry  were  resolved  not  to  yield ; 
and  prospects  of  English  peerages  were,  at  the  same 
time,  held  out  to  the  Scottish  nobles.  The  great  hope 
of  carrying  the  union,  however,  rested  on  what  was 
termed  the  Equivalent:  a  sum  of  £398,000,  which 
England  was  to  pay  for  the  customs  and  excise  of 
Scotland,  in  as  far  as  these  should  be  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt  of  the  former.  This 
was  to  go  to  the  payment  of  arrears  of  salaries,  etc., 
and  to  the  compensation  of  the  shareholders  in  a  com¬ 
pany  formed  in  Scotland  for  colonizing  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  which  had  met  with  the  fate  due  to  so  wild 
a  project.  In  short,  the  Equivalent  was  to  form  a 
specious  fund  for  purposes  of  bribery.* 

The  Scottish  parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 

*  De  Foe,  in  his  History  of  the  Union ,  states  that  the  Equivalent 
was  to  be  applied  in  part  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt  of 
Scotland,  and  partly  to  indemnify  the  adventurers  in  the  African 
and  Indian,  or  Darien  company ;  and  that  the  remainder,  after  re¬ 
imbursing  the  losses  sustained  by  individuals  through  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  the  Scottish  coin  with  that  of  England,  was  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  fisheries. 
This  account  varies  essentially  from  that  given  by  our  author,  and 
would  seem  to  leave  but  little  room  for  his  assumption  that  thi* 
was  a  fund  for  corruption. — Am.  Ed. 
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ber :  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  a  man  of  the  highest 
rank  and  the  most  conciliating  manners,  prudent  and 
resolute,  sat  as  the  royal  commissioner.  The  treaty 
was  read,  and  then  printed  and  published.  Forthwith 
a  storm  of  indignation  burst  forth  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  :  each  class  saw  danger  to  its  own  peculiar  inter¬ 
ests  ;  and  all  took  fire  at  the  thought  of  the  loss  of  na¬ 
tional  independence.  Addresses  against  it  poured  in 
from  all  parts ;  tumults  arose  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
Cameronians  of  the  west  were  preparing  to  take  up 
arms  and  dissolve  the  parliament  by  force.  Two 
thirds  of  the  nation,  in  fact,  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  treaty. 

The  court  party  argued  in  favour  of  the  union  from 
the  injurious  ascendency  which  England  had  long 
possessed  over  Scotland,  and  for  which  it  was  the  only 
remedy  likely  to  be  efficacious,  as  history  proved  that 
federal  unions  were  only  sources  of  discord.  A  share 
in  the  trade  of  England,  it  was  also  said,  would  thus 
be  obtained :  in  short,  it  was  the  part  of  prudence  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  what  was  inevitable ;  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  union  was  likened  to  the  marriage  of  a  maiden, 
conscious  of  her  weakness,  to  a  man  noble  and  pow¬ 
erful,  thus  preserving  her  identity  and  honour  under 
another  name. 

The  country  party,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  from 
the  aversion  of  the  nation ;  denied  the  right  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  alienate  what  was  only  a  trust ;  and  drew 
highly-coloured  pictures  of  the  ruin  and  degradation 
which  must  inevitably  overwhelm  Scotland.  They 
appealed  to  the  interests,  the  passions,  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  In  prophetic  vision  Lord  Belhaven  saw  the 
barons,  whose  ancestors  had  exacted  tribute  through¬ 
out  England,  walking  like  attorneys  in  the  court  of  re¬ 
quests  ;  and  English  excisemen,  in  return,  receiving 
more  homage  in  Scotland  than  had  been  rendered  to 
their  ancestors.  He  saw  the  tradesmen  eating  salt¬ 
less  pottage,  and  drinking  water  instead  of  ale  ;  the 
daughters  of  the  gentry  petitioning  for  husbands,  and 
their  sons  for  employment.  “  But  above  all,”  cried 
he,  “  I  see  our  ancient  mother,  Caledonia,  like  Cssar, 
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sitting  in  the  midst  of  our  senate,  looking  mournfully 
around,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  garment,  and 
breathing  out  her  last  words,  And  thou  too,  my  son  l 
while  she  attends  the  fatal  blow  from  our  hands.”* 

The  force  of  reason  and  argument,  however,  and 
perhaps,  above  all,  the  force  of  the  Equivalent,  pre¬ 
vailed  against  the  efforts  of  mistaken  patriotism.  The 
Escadron  Volante  was  gained  to  the  court ;  Hamilton 
proved  false  to  his  party  ;  and  the  act  of  ratification 
was  passed  by  the  large  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
ten.  By  a  separate  act,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church-government  was  guarantied.  To  gratify  the 
poor  nobility,  so  numerous  in  Scotland,  the  privilege 
of  freedom  from  personal  arrest  was  accorded  to  the 
Scottish  peerage.  The  act  of  union,  on  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  England,  after  encountering  some  opposition 
from  the  High-Tories  in  the  house  of  peers,  received 
the  approbation  of  the  English  legislature  ;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1707,  the  two  kingdoms  were  incorporated 
into  one,  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

During  this  time  the  struggle  of  parties  was  going 
on  in  the  English  parliament  and  cabinet.  The  To¬ 
ries  twice  renewed  their  efforts  to  carry  their  bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  even  attempting  to  tack 
it  to  the  bill  for  the  land-tax.  In  the  cabinet  Marlbor¬ 
ough  and  Godolphin  were  thwarted  by  them  in  their 
views  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 
These  ministers  contrived,  however,  to  get  rid  of 
Rochester  in  1703 ;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
were  equally  successful  with  respect  to  Nottingham* 
Jersey,  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour.  The  duchess  was 
most  anxious  to  effect  a  union  between  Marlborough 

*  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  opposed  the  act  of  union  with  all  his 
might  to  the  last ;  and  in  the  belief  that  nothing  but  the  power  of 
English  gold  could  have  brought  his  countrymen  to  barter  away 
their  independence,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  live  among  them. 
As  he  was  about  mounting  his  hoTse  to  depart  from  a  country 
which  he  considered  no  longer  worthy  a  freeman  to  dwell  in,  his 
friends  crowded  around  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  he 
would  desist  from  his  determination.  He  turned  his  head  and  in¬ 
dignantly  answered,  “  Scotland  is  now  only  fit  for  the  slaves  that 
sold  it.” — Am.  Ed. 
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and  the  Whigs  ;  but,  great  as  her  influence  was  over 
him,  she  did  not  succeed.  Harley  became  secretary 
in  place  of  Nottingham  ;  and  Henry  St.  John,  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  was  made  secretary  at  war. 
The  attempts  of  the  Tories  to  depreciate  his  great  vic¬ 
tory  at  Blenheim,  tended,  however,  greatly  to  alienate 
Marlborough  from  them ;  and  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  a  new  parliament  in  1705,  which  gave  a  clear 
majority  to  the  Whigs  in  the  commons,  led  him  and 
Godolphin  to  contemplate  a  union  with  that  party. 
Even  previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the 
Whig  influence  had  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (late  Marquis  of 
Normanby)  from  the  privy  seal,  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  transfer  of  the  great 
seal  from  Sir  Nathan  Wright  to  Mr.  William  Cowper. 
The  contest  for  the  office  of  speaker  was  between  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Whig  and  Mr.  Bromley  of  the  Tory  par¬ 
ty  :  the  former  was  supported  by  the  court,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  by  a  majority  of  forty-three.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  addresses  of  the  two  houses  re-echoed  it. 

The  first  attack  of  the  Tories  on  their  rivals  was  a 
motion  made  in  the  lords  on  the  15th  of  November, 
to  address  the  queen  to  invite  the  presumptive  heiress 
of  the  crown  to  reside  in  England.  By  this  they 
hoped  to  reduce  the  Whigs  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma : 
for,  if  they  should  support  it  they  would  offend  the 
queen,  while  by  opposing  it  they  would  injure  them¬ 
selves,  both  with  the  house  of  Hanover  and  with  the 
nation.  Still  they  manfully  resisted  it,  and  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  to  act  in 
case  of  the  queen’s  demise,  and  another  for  naturali¬ 
zing  the  whole  of  the  electoral  family.  These  bills 
were  carried,  after  much  opposition  to  the  former 
from  the  Tories ;  and  the  dislike  of  the  queen  to  the 
Whigs  was  now  evidently  diminished.  As  much  had 
been  said  during  the  debate  of  the  church  being  ill 
danger,  Lord  Halifax  moved  to  appoint  a  day  for  in¬ 
quiry  into  that  subject.  When  the  day  came,  an  an¬ 
gry  debate  took  place  ;  both  houses  concurred,  how- 
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ever,  by  large  majorities,  in  a  resolution  that  the  church 
was  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condition. 

The  strength  of  the  Tory  party  was  weakened  by 
division,  while  the  Whigs  acted  in  one  compact  body, 
under  the  direction  of  the  junto,  as  it  was  styled,  which 
was  composed  of  the  lords  Somers,  Halifax,  Wharton, 
Orford,  and  Sunderland.  This  last  was  the  son  of 
James’s  minister,  and  son-in-law  of  Marlborough,  but 
the  devoted  admirer  of  Somers.  The  bias  of  the 
queen,  the  general,  and  the  treasurer  was  to  the  To¬ 
ries  :  but  the  first  had  been  offended  by  their  late  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  last  two  saw  that  it  was  only  from  the 
Whigs  that  they  could  expect  support  in  their  foreign 
policy.  The  junto  felt  their  power,  and  insisted  on  a 
larger  share  for  their  party  in  the  profits  and  influence 
of  office.  They  required  that  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
should  be  dismissed,  and  Sunderland  made  secretary 
in  Iris  place :  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the  queen  to 
give  sway  to  neither  party ;  and  she  had,  moreover, 
a  personal  dislike  to  Sunderland.  The  policy  of  her 
two  great  ministers  had  been  the  same  as  her  own, 
but  they  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  way  :  yet  it  cost 
them  a  year’s  labour  and  the  threat  of  resignation  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  queen. 

They  had,  however,  been  secretly  thwarted  in  the 
whole  affair  by  their  colleague  Harley,  and  a  domes¬ 
tic  influence  of  which  they  were  not  aware.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  a  cousin  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Mr.  Hill,  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant,  who 
became  a  bankrupt.  His  family,  in  consequence,  fell 
into  great  poverty,  and  the  duchess  kindly  provided 
for  his  children.  She  placed  Abigail,  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  about  the  person  of  the  queen,  as  bedchamber- 
woman,*  reckoning,  of  course,  that  she  would  always 
adhere  to  the  interests  of  her  patroness.  But  Miss 
Hill  soon  found  that  she  might  aspire  higher.  The 
queen,  weak  and  yielding  as  she  was,  was  becoming 
weary  of  the  domineering  temper  of  the  duchess,  and 
poured  her  complaints  into  the  ear  of  her  obsequious 


*  Hence  Abigail  became  a  common  terra  for  a  lady’s-maid. 
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attendant,  who,  it  was  soon  observed,  appeared  to  be 
fast  rising  in  favour  and  influence.  It  happened  that 
Miss  Hill  was  related  to  Harley  on  the  father’s  side, 
as  she  was  to  the  duchess  on  the  mother’s ;  and,  as 
her  politics  were  Tory,  this  wily  statesman  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  her,  that  through  her  he 
might  influence  the  queen.  The  duchess’s  friends 
warned  her  in  vain  of  the  plot  by  which  her  power 
was  becoming  undermined.  At  length  the  private 
marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  Mr.  Masham,  an  officer  of 
the  royal  household,  celebrated  in  the  presence  only 
of  the  queen  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  court  physician, 
opened  her  eyes.  Godolphin,  at  the  same  time,  ob¬ 
tained  convincing  proofs  of  Harley’s  secret  machina¬ 
tions. 

The  policy  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  in  join¬ 
ing  neither  party,  had  the  usual  fate  :  they  thereby 
alienated  both.  The  ill  success  of  the  war  in  1707 
afforded  topics  of  attack  to  the  discontented.  The 
two  ministers  now  saw  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  Whigs  ;  and  they  were 
receiving  still  farther  proofs  of  Harley’s  treachery. 
The  Whigs  giving  them  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  support,  they  accordingly  waited  on  the  queen, 
and  told  her  that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer  un¬ 
less  Harley  were  dismissed.  She  was  not,  however, 
to  be  moved  ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  cabinet- 
council  the  two  ministers  were  absent.  Harley  was 
proceeding  to  business,  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  deliber¬ 
ate  without  the  general  and  treasurer.  The  looks  of 
the  others  expressed  their  assent ;  Harley  was  dis¬ 
concerted  ;  and  the  queen  broke  up  the  council  in 
anger  and  alarm.  The  commons  and  the  city  gave 
signs  of  their  discontent.  Still  the  queen  was  unmo¬ 
ved  :  Harley  himself,  however,  saw  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  resigned.  St.  John  and  the  attorney- 
general,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  followed  his  example  ; 
and  their  places  were  given  to  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  and  Sir  James  Montague,  brother  of  Lord 
Halifax.  This  last  appointment  was  long  resisted  by 
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the  queen  ;  and  all  the  influence  of  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  failed  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  even 
without  office,  for  Somers.  The  queen,  in  fact,  dis¬ 
liked  the  Whigs  more  than  ever,  and  was  still  secret¬ 
ly  influenced  by  Harley :  they  showed  themselves, 
indeed,  no  less  factious  than  the  Tories  had  been ; 
for,  bent  on  coming  into  office,  they  had  resolved  to 
annoy  both  the  queen  and  Marlborough  by  an  attack 
on  the  admiralty,  that  is,  on  her  husband  and  on  his 
brother,  Admiral  Churchill,  by  whom  the  prince  was 
guided.  Marlborough  had  consented  to  give  up  his 
brother,  when  the  opportune  death  of  the  prince,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  removed  all  difficulties.  Lord 
Pembroke  was  now  made  lord-high-admiral,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Somers  as  president  of  the  council ; 
and  Wharton  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Nothing,  however,  would  content  the  Whigs  short 
of  the  possession  of  all  offices  of  emolument  and  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  general  and  treas¬ 
urer,  between  them  and  the  queen,  was  far  from  being 
enviable.  To  add  to  their  embarrassments,  the  desire 
of  peace  was  becoming  general.  The  apparent  will¬ 
ingness  of  Louis  to  concede  weighed  with  many ; 
the  pressure  of  taxation  with  others  ;  the  want  of 
French  wines  and  other  foreign  luxuries  rendered 
numbers  pacific  ;*  and  Marlborough  was  charged  with 
desiring  to  prolong  the  war  from  selfish  motives. 

Orford  having  replaced  Pembroke  at  the  admiralty, 
the  ministry  may  be  regarded  as  Whig  from  the  close 
of  the  year  1708,  when  a  new  parliament  met,  and  Sir 
Richard  Onslow,  of  that  party,  was  chosen  speaker. 
In  its  second  session  in  1709,  the  violence  of  party 
zeal  hurried  it  into  a  measure  which  eventually  over¬ 
threw  the  ministry. 

There  was  a  clergyman  named  Sacheverell,  a  preach- 

*  “  All  the  bottle-companions,”  says  Cunningham,  “  many  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  great  numbers  of  the  lawyers,  inferior  clergy,  etc., 
were  united  ir.  the  faction  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.” 
“  It  was  strange,”  says  he,  “  to  see  how  much  the  desire  of  French 
wine  and  the  dearness  of  it  alienated  many  men  from  his  friend, 
ship.” 
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er  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  a  man  of  little  talent 
and  less  learning,  but  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  tem¬ 
per.  This  individual  took  on  him  to  be  a  champion 
of  High-Church  doctrines  ;  and,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  on  the  5th  of  No¬ 
vember,*  he  asserted  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  pas¬ 
sive  obedience  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  attacked 
the  dissenters  and  the  toleration,  styled  the  moderate 
bishops  “  perfidious  prelates  and  false  sons  of  the 
church,”  and  called  on  the  people  to  stand  up  in  its 
defence.  He  also  assailed  the  administration,  par¬ 
ticularly  Godolphin,  whom  he  styled  Volpone.  This 
wretched  farrago  was  published  at  the  desire  of  the 
lord-mayor ;  and  the  Tories  extolled  it  as  almost  in¬ 
spired,  and  circulated  forty  thousand  copies  of  it. 
The  ministers  held  several  consultations  concerning 
it,  when  Somers  and  Marlborough  were,  it  is  said,f 
for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  ;  but 
Godolphin,  whose  feelings  had  been  wounded,  and  the 
others,  resolved  on  an  impeachment.  Articles  were 
therefore  exhibited  against  Sacheverell,  and  the  27th 
of  February,  1710,  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  trial 
in  Westminster  Hall.  In  the  interval,  the  Tories  and 
many  of  the  clergy  made  every  effort  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  populace  and  to  excite  their  zeal  for  the 
church. 

The  trial  lasted  for  three  weeks.  The  managers 
were  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  General  Stanhope,  Walpole, 
King,  and  others.  The  Doctor,  as  he  was  styled,  was 
defended  by  Harcourt  and  Phipps,  assisted  by  Drs. 
Atterbury,  Smallridge,  and  Friend.  He  was  brought 
from  the  Temple,  where  he  had  been  lodged  each  day, 
to  the  hall  in  a  coach,  round  which  the  people  press¬ 
ed,  eager  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  queen  came  daily  to 
hear  the  trial ;  and,  on  her  way,  the  populace  crowded 
round  her  sedan,  crying,  “  God  bless  your  majesty  and 
the  church :  we  hope  your  majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sachev¬ 
erell.” 

*  This  celebrated  sermon  was  preached  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.— Am.  Ed. 

f  Coxe’s  Life  of  Marlborough,  ii.,  141. 
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The  managers  had  a  delicate  part  to  act :  for,  as 
Sacheverell  had  asserted  that  the  revolution  was  not 
a  case  of  resistance  (and  therefore  did  not  impugn  it), 
they  had  to  show  that  it  was  ;  and  thence  to  affirm 
the"  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  law,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  shrink  from  their  duty.  Sacheverell’s  counsel 
freely  admitted  the  lawfulness  of  resistance,  but  they 
maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  justified  in 
his  doctrine  of  non-resistance  by  the  homilies  and  the 
writings  of  eminent  Anglican  divines.  He  was  voted 
guilty  by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine  to  fifty-two  (thirty- 
four  of  the  latter  signing  a  protest),  and  was  senten¬ 
ced  to  be  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years, 
while  his  sermon  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned. 
The  Oxford  decree  of  1683  was  condemned  to  the 
same  ignominious  fate.*  This  mild  sentence  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Tory  party  as  a  triumph ;  and  such,  in 
fact,  it  was.  Bonfires  and  illuminations,  in  London 
and  all  over  the  kingdom,  testified  their  joy  ;  and  ad¬ 
dresses  in  favour  of  non-resistance  poured  in  from  all 
quarters. 

Harley  and  the  favourite,  now  sure  of  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  resolved  to  hesitate  no  longer.  They 
had  already  sought  to  mortify  Marlborough,  by  per¬ 
suading  the  queen,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Essex,  to 
give  his  regiment  to  Major  Hill,  Mrs.  Masham’s  broth¬ 
er.  Marlborough,  highly  indignant,  insisted  on  the  fa¬ 
vourite’s  being  dismissed,  and  declared  that  he  would 
otherwise  resign :  but  the  efforts  of  Godolphin  and 
other  friends  accommodated  the  matter,  and  he  was 
finally  satisfied  with  the  regiment  being  left  at  his 
disposal.  To  prove,  as  it  were,  the  influence  of  the 
favourite,  the  queen  soon  after  gave  Hill  a  pension  of 
£1000  a  year ;  and  she  made  the  duke  consent  to  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

It  was  Harley’s  plan  to  overthrow  the  ministry  by 
degrees.  He  began  by  inducing  the  queen  to  take  the 

*  'l'his  document  fully  recognised  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience  and  non-resistance. — Am.  Ed. 
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office  of  lord-cham.berlain  from  the  Marquis  of  Kent, 
and  confer  it  on  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury :  for  this 
amiable  but  fickle  nobleman,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  Italy,  where  he  had  resided  for  several  years, 
was  now  in  some  degree  alienated  from  the  Whigs, 
on  public  and  even  on  private  grounds,  as  they  did  not, 
he  thought,  pay  due  attention  to  his  lady,  an  Italian 
countess,  who  had  been  originally  his  mistress,  and 
who,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  now  entirely  governed 
him.  He  was  therefore  easily  gained  over  by  Har¬ 
ley.  The  queen  made  the  appointment  on  the  13th 
of  April,  while  Godolphin  was  at  Newmarket,  and 
announced  it  to  him  in  a  very  brief  letter.  The 
treasurer  acted  with  his  customary  decision  ;  and  the 
Whigs,  fearing  a  dissolution,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  cajoled  by  Shrewsbury ;  while  Harley,  now  reck¬ 
oning  his  victory  sure,  made  his  next  attack  on  Sun¬ 
derland,  a  man  whose  overbearing  temper  had  raised 
him  many  enemies,  and  to  whom  the  queen  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  antipathy.  The  treasurer  was,  as  usual,  with¬ 
out  spirit ;  his  Whig  colleagues  pertinaciously  clung 
to  their  places,  and  abandoned  Sunderland ;  and  the 
queen  had  the  gratification,  on  the  14th  of  June,  of  dis¬ 
missing  him,  and  giving  the  seals  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
a  zealous  High-Churchman.  Jacobites  and  high  Tories 
now  flocked  to  court,  and  congratulated  the  queen  on 
her  emancipation,  as  they  affected  to  regard  it.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  for  instance,  said  to  her,  “  Your 
majesty  is  now  queen  indeed.” 

The  next  stroke  completely  stunned  the  Whigs. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  Godolphin,  who  saw  that  the 
queen  was  annoyed  at  something  that  he  had  said  in 
council,  had  an  audience  of  her.  He  concluded  his 
discourse  by  asking,  “  Is  it  the  will  of  your  majesty 
that  I  should  go  onl”  “Yes,”  she  replied,  without 
hesitation.  That  very  evening,  however,  he  received 
a  letter  from  her,  desiring  him  to  break  his  white 
staff  of  office  !  The  treasury  was  put  into  com¬ 
mission,  Harley  taking  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer. 

The  temper  of  the  nation  had  now  been  ascertained 
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in  various  ways,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  High-Church 
and  Tory  spirit  was  beyond  question.  That  wretch¬ 
ed  tool,  Sacheverell,  having  been  presented  by  a  Mr. 
Lloyd  with  a  living  in  North  Wales,  his  party  took 
advantage  of  his  going  to  take  possession  of  it  to 
make  a  demonstration.  His  progress  thither,  as  it 
was  termed,  resembled  those  of  the  monarchs  in  for¬ 
mer  times.  The  nobility  entertained  him  sumptuous¬ 
ly  at  their  houses  ;  the  University  of  Oxford  showed 
him  equal  honour ;  and  the  magistrates  of  corporate 
towns  met  him  with  their  insignia  of  office.  The 
hedges,  for  miles,  were  decked  with  garlands  and 
lined  with  spectators,  streamers  waved  from  the 
steeples  of  the  churches,  and  the  air  resounded  with 
the  cry  of  “  The  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverell !”  At 
Bridgenorth  a  Mr.  Cresswell  met  him,  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  men  on  horseback  and  as  many  on  foot, 
wearing  white  knots  edged  with  gold,  and  leaves  of 
gilt  laurel  in  their  hats.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much 
really  good  and  honest  feeling  should  have  been  wast¬ 
ed  on  so  unworthy  an  object.* 

Imboldened  by  these  signs  of  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  the  cabal  thought  they  might  now  safely  ven¬ 
ture  on  a  dissolution  and  a  total  change  of  ministry. 
The  queen  therefore  came  to  the  council  on  the  21st 
of  September,  and  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  is¬ 
sued  for  dissolving  the  parliament.  The  chancellor 
thereupon  rose  to  speak ;  but  she  said  “  she  would 
admit  of  no  debate,  for  that  such  was  her  pleasure.” 
A  general  change  of  administration  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  :  Lord  Somers,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Mr.  Boyle  resigned ;  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
Lord  Rochester,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Mr. 
St.  John.  Wharton  and  Orford  having  also  resigned, 
the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  the  admiralty  was  put  into  commission. 
All  the  efforts  of  Harley  and  the  queen  having  failed 
to  induce  Lord  Cowper  to  retain  the  great  seal,  it  was 

*  Harcourt,  when  chancellor,  actually  tried  to  obtain  a  bishop¬ 
ric  for  him,  but  the  queen  would  net  consent.  He  however  got 
the  living  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn. 
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also  put  into  commission,  but  was  soon  after  given  to 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt.  Of  the  Whigs,  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Newcastle  alone  remained  in  high  of¬ 
fices. 

Thus  fell  the  most  able,  and  we  may  add,  perhaps 
the  most  virtuous  and  patriotic  administration  that 
England  had  possessed  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
It  fell  by  disunion  in  itself,  by  the  imprudent  impeach¬ 
ment  of  a  contemptible  bigot,  and  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  bedchamber :  where  a  weak  woman,  whom  the 
constitution  had  invested  with  power,  was  domineer¬ 
ed  over  by  one  waiting-maid,  and  wheedled  and  flat¬ 
tered  by  another. 

When  the  parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  proved  almost  entirely  Tory ;  and  Bromley  was 
chosen  speaker  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

Marlborough,  on  his  return,  was  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  indignity.  The  queen  herself  desired  him 
not  to  allow  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  to  be 
moved  in  parliament ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  this  compliment  bestowed  on 
Peterborough  for  his  Quixotic  exploits  in  Spain.  In 
spite  of  his  most  urgent  solicitations  against  it,  his 
duchess  was  deprived  of  her  places  at  court,  which 
were  divided  between  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  and 
Mrs.  Masham ;  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to 
convict  her  of  peculation.  Swift  and  the  other  libel¬ 
lers  in  the  service  of  the  ministry  poured  out  all  their 
venom  on  him.  “  He  was  ridiculed,”  says  Smollet, 
“  in  public  libels,  and  reviled  in  private  conversation. 
Instances  were  everywhere  repeated  of  his  fraud,  av¬ 
arice,  and  extortion  ;  of  his  insolence,  cruelty,  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  misconduct.  Even  his  courage  was  called 
in  question,  and  this  consummate  general  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  lowest  of  mankind.”  Among  his  other 
annoyances,  he  had  to  listen  to  lectures  on  his  mili¬ 
tary  conduct  from  Harley  and  St.  John.  Yet  he  did 
not  resign  :  for  Godolphin  and  the  Whigs,  the  emper¬ 
or,  and  all  the  allies,  implored  him  to  retain  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  as  otherwise  all  their  hopes  would 
be  gone. 
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Harley,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  found 
that  he  was  not  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  more 
violent  Tories,  headed  by  Rochester,  regarding  him 
and  his  friends  as  being  too  lukewarm,  formed,  to 
overawe  and  control  him,  a  combination  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  under  the  name  of  the  October  Club ; 
while  the  Whigs,  on  their  part,  had  a  powerful  aux¬ 
iliary  in  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  a  lady  of  high 
character,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  the  queen. 
Harley  and  St.  John,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  making 
overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  must  have  come  to  terms  with  the 
Whigs,  or  else  have  succumbed  to  the  October  Club, 
had  not  a  fortunate  event  at  this  time  arisen  to  extri¬ 
cate  them  from  their  difficulties. 

There  was  a  French  refugee,  called  the  Marquis 
Guiscard,  who  had  held  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
which  being  broken  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  £500  a  year.  Harley  reduced 
this  pension  to  £400 ;  and  Guiscard,  in  his  rage,  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  French  cabinet  to  acquaint  them  with 
sundry  secrets  of  state  of  which  he  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session.  His  letters,  however,  were  intercepted ;  and 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
brought  before  the  council  at  the  Cockpit  on  the  8th 
of  March,  when  an  order  was  made  to  convey  him  to 
Newgate.  He  resisted  the  messenger,  and,  rushing 
forward,  stabbed  Harley  in  the  breast  with  a  penknife. 
The  blade  broke  against  a  bone,  and  he  struck  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  with  the  stump  :  but  St.  John  and  others, 
drawing  their  swords,  fell  on  him  and  gave  him  sev¬ 
eral  wounds.  He  was  then  taken  to  Newgate,  where 
he  died  of  the  injuries  he  had  received.  The  general 
sympathy  was  thus  awakened  for  Harley,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  public  service. 
The  death  of  Lord  Rochester  on  the  2d  of  May  was 
also  of  advantage  to  him ;  and  he  was  forthwith,  on 
the  24th,  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  on  the  29th  made  lord- 
high-treasurer.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  succeeded 
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Rochester  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  several  other  pro¬ 
motions  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year.* 

The  military  events  of  this  year  (the  last  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  brilliant  career  of  victory)  were  few :  but 
no  campaign  more  signally  displayed  his  consummate 
military  skill.  Villars  had  drawn  strongly- fortified 
lines  from  Bouchain,  on  the  Schelt,  to  Arras  ;  and  he 
proudly  styled  them  Marlborough’s  ne  plus  ultra.  Yet 
the  duke,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  passed  them  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man ;  and  then  invested  and,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  took  Bouchain,  though  situa¬ 
ted  in  a  morass,  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a 
large  garrison,  with  an  army  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  allies  at  hand  to  relieve  it. 

But  it  was  needless  for  Marlborough  to  gain  victo¬ 
ries  and  capture  towns  :  the  ministry  were  so  bent  on 
peace  that  they  were  at  this  very  time  in  secret  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  court  of  France.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  their  agent  Gaultier,  a  French  priest,  waited 
on  the  Marquis  de  Torey,f  the  French  secretary  of 
state,  and  abruptly  asked  him  if  he  wished  for  peace  ; 
which  was,  says  Torcy,  “  like  asking  a  sick  man  wheth¬ 
er  he  wishes  to  recover.”  Louis,  however,  seeing  his 
advantage,  affected  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  about 
it,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  English  cabinet  into 
a  separate  negotiation.  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  was 
sent  secretly  to  Paris,  and  M.  Mesnager  to  London  ; 
and  preliminary  articles  were  agreed  on  on  the  8th  of 
October,  which  were  then  communicated  to  the  Dutch 
and  imperial  ministers  at  the  court  of  London.  The 
latter  caused  them  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper  called 
the  Postboy ;  and  their  appearance  excited  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  all  who  had  any  feeling  of  national  dignity 
and  honour. 

*  Encouraged  by  the  political  aspect  of  things  in  England  at 
this  time,  the  pretender  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  sister,  the  queen, 
urging  her  to  favour  his  claims  to  the  succession.  In  this  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  her  by  the  ties  of  blood,  her  promises  to  their  common 
father,  regard  for  the  preservation  and  honour  of  their  family,  her 
natural  affection,  sympathy,  &c.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  produced  much  effect  on  her  mind. — Am.  Ed. 

t  This  able  man  was  the  second  son  of  the  great  Colbert. 
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The  representatives  of  the  allies  made  strong  re¬ 
monstrances  against  the  peace ;  and  the  Whig  party 
was  now  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Not¬ 
tingham,  who  had  become  disaffected  with  the  minis¬ 
ters.  The  queen  tried  to  no  purpose  the  effect  of 
closeting *  on  Marlborough,  Somers,  Cowper,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  An  amendment  to  the  address,  declaring  that  no 
peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable  if  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  were  to  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  was  proposed  by  Nottingham  in  the 
lords  and  carried  against  the  ministry,  who  had,  how¬ 
ever,  influence  enough  to  have  a  similar  clause  reject¬ 
ed  in  the  commons  by  a  large  majority.  But  the 
queen  herself  now  showed  symptoms  of  wavering, 
and  the  timid  and  self-interested  in  both  houses  began 
to  look  about  them.  Oxford  saw  that  he  must  act 
with  decision  or  be  lost.  As  he  ascribed  the  power 
of  the  opposition  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  he  resolved  to  destroy  him.  Charges  of  fraud 
and  peculation  were  therefore  made  against  him ;  and 
the  queen,  over  whom  the  bedchamber  party  had  re¬ 
covered  their  influence,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  New- 
year’s  day,  1712,  dismissing  him  from  all  his  employ¬ 
ments.  To  follow  up  their  victory,  the  ministers  had 
recourse  the  very  next  day  to  a  most  unconstitution¬ 
al  act  of  prerogative,  by  calling  no  less  than  twelve 
new  peers  to  the  upper  house,  among  whom  was  the 
husband  of  the  favourite. f  The  queen  then  sent  a 
message,  desiring  the  house  to  adjourn  to  the  14th : 
as  this,  however,  was  an  unusual  measure,  a  debate 
arose,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  only  by  the  votes 
of  the  new  peers.  When  the  question  was  about  to 
be  put  to  them,  Wharton,  alluding  to  their  number, 
asked  one  of  them  if  they  voted  individually,  or  by 
their  foreman. 

*  Private  conference. 

t  It  is  the  only  instance  that  has  as  yet  occurred  in  our  history. 
Swift  asserts  that  “  a  third  part  were  of  those  on  whom  or  their 
posterity  the  peerage  would  naturally  devolve,  and  the  rest  were 
such  whose  merit,  birth,  and  fortune  could  admit  of  no  exception.’1' 
Such,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Masham ! 

Vol.  V.— M 
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Secure  of  majorities  in  both  houses,  the  ministry 
now  proceeded  with  the  charges  against  Marlborough. 
These  were  two  :  the  one,  that  he  had  received  an 
annual  sum  from  the  contractor  of  bread  for  the  army ; 
the  other,  that  he  had  made  a  deduction  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  pay  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries ; 
the  whole  amount  that  he  was  accused  of  thus  em¬ 
bezzling  being  £282,366  sterling.  These  charges  had 
been  preferred  before  the  return  of  the  duke,  and  he 
had  sent  home  a  refutation  of  them.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  he  said  that  it  had  been  a  perquisite  of  the 
general  commanding-in-chief  in  the  Low  Countries 
even  before  the  revolution ;  and  this  was  proved  by 
Sir  John  Germain,  who  had  been  aid-de-camp  to 
Prince  Waldeck  in  1689.  The  per-centage,  he  said, 
was  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  allied  princes,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  secret  service.  It  had  been  originally 
granted  for  that  purpose  to  King  William  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  had  been  continued  to 
the  duke,  with  the  approbation  of  the  queen,  whose 
warrant  for  this  purpose,  countersigned  by  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  was  produced.  It  amounted  only  to  £30,000 
a  year ;  and  the  duke  was  always  better  served  than 
King  William  had  been,  who  spent  £50,000  a  year  in 
this  way.  But  it  was  of  little  avail  to  justify  himself; 
the  ministers  were  sure  of  their  majority ;  and  it  was 
voted,  by  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  that  the  former  was  illegal,  and  that 
the  latter  was  public  money,  and  ought  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for.  An  address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  and 
she  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the 
duke  :  but  there  the  matter  ended.  The  ministers 
did  not  dare  impeach  him ;  nor  did  they  even  reply  to 
his  vindication  which  was  published,  or  prosecute  it 
as  libellous.  An  attempt  to  fix  on  him  the  stigma  of 
trafficking  in  commissions  served  only  to  show  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies. 

During  these  disgraceful  proceedings,  Prince  Eugene 
arrived  in  London  on  the  5th  of  January,  with  propo¬ 
sals  from  the  emperor  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
vigour.  He  was  received,  of  course,  with  all  due 
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marks  of  attention,  both  public  and  private  ;  and  the 
queen  presented  him  with  a  sword  worth  £4500.  But 
the  ministers  were  too  much  bent  on  a  dishonourable 
peace  to  attend  to  his  proposals  ;  and  he  left  England 
in  disgust  on  the  17th  of  March.  Some  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  had  even  countenanced  a  profligate  Jesuit,  named 
Plunket,  in  his  pretended  discovery  of  a  plot  of  Eu¬ 
gene,  Marlborough,  and  the  leading  Whigs,  to  seize  the 
queen,  murder  Oxford  and  his  friends,  and  place  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  on  the  throne.* 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now  going  on  at 
Utrecht,  whither  all  the  allies  had  sent  ministers :  but 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  London  were  still  treating  in 
secret.  In  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  an  event  oc¬ 
curred  which  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The 
dauphin  had  died  in  the  preceding  year;  and  death 
now  removed  also  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
with  his  wife  and  their  eldest  son ;  and  there  remain¬ 
ed  only  the  youngest  son,  a  sickly  infant  in  the  cra¬ 
dle,  between  Philip  and  the  throne  of  France.  As  his 
retention  of  the  crown  of  Spain  had  been  all  along  a 
condition  of  the  peace,  Louis  now  offered  that  he 
should  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  right  to  that 
of  France :  at  the  same  time  candidly  owning  that 
such  an  act  would  be,  by  the  laws  of  France,  utterly 
invalid.f  Yet  even  this  feeble  security  contented  the 
English  cabinet ;  and  they  agreed  to  abandon  their  al¬ 
lies  if  they  should  refuse  to  consent  to  it.| 

*  That  shameless  libeller,  Swift,  charges  Eugene  positively  with 
proposing  the  murder  of  Oxford. 

f  The  opinion  of  Louis  on  this  point,  as  expressed  by  himself, 
affords  us  the  following  curious  exposition  of  his  faith  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  “  A  king  of  France,”  he  says, 
“  succeeds  not  as  heir,  but  as  master  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  which  belongs  to  him,  not  by  choice,  but  by  birthright : 
he  is  obliged  for  his  crown  to  no  will  of  a  prior  king,  to  no  com¬ 
pact  of  the  people,  but  to  the  law ;  and  this  law  is  esteemed  the 
work  of  Him  who  establishes  monarchies.  It  can  neither  be  in¬ 
validated  by  agreement,  nor  rendered  void  by  renunciation :  should 
the  King  of  Spain,  therefore,  renounce  his  right  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  that  act  would  only  deceive  himself  and  disappoint  the  al¬ 
lies.”—  Mem.  de  Torcy,  tom.  ii  —Am.  Ed. 

t  See  Coxe’s  Life  of  Lord  Walpole,  i.,  50,  note. 
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The  English  troops  in  the  Netherlands  were  now 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  and  the  whole 
confederate  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  men  was  directed  by  Prince  Eugene.  The 
French  army  under  Villars  amounted  only  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  badly  equipped  and  dispirited.  To 
force  their  camp,  pour  the  allied  troops  over  the  plains 
of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  and  dictate  peace  under 
the  walls  of  Paris,  were  now  not  only  possible,  but 
probable  events.  But  no  such  success  awaited  Or¬ 
mond.  When  the  queen  had  informed  parliament  of 
the  preliminaries  having  been  agreed  on,  orders  were 
sent  to  him  to  cease  from  all  operations,  and  march 
with  his  troops  to  Dunkirk,  which  Louis  had  engaged 
to  give  to  the  English.  The  foreign  troops  in  British 
pay  spurned  at  the  orders  to  separate  from  the  con¬ 
federates.  “  The  Hessians,”  said  their  gallant  prince, 
“  will  gladly  march  if  it  be  to  fight  the  French.”  “  We 
do  not  serve  for  pay,  but  for  fame,”  said  another  com¬ 
mander.  A  general  hiss  ran  through  the  English 
camp  when  the  cessation  of  arms  was  proclaimed ; 
the  soldiers  tore  their  hair  with  rage,  and  reviled  their 
general ;  the  officers  shut  themselves  up  in  their  tents, 
and  tears  flowed  from  their  eyes  when  they  thought 
of  Marlborough  and  his  achievements.  Ormond’s 
troops  were  refused  admittance  into  the  fortified 
towns,  and  he  had  to  seize  on  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  and 
Louis  even  hesitated  to  give  up  Dunkirk,  till  admon¬ 
ished  of  the  danger  of  refusal. 

Eugene  captured  Quesnoy :  but  the  desertion  of 
England  had  struck  a  damp  to  the  hearts  of  the  allies  ; 
and  Villars  restored  the  ascendancy  of  France.  The 
Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1713,  by  all  the  powers  except  the  emperor  and  the 
empire. 

By  this  treaty  Philip  was  to  retain  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  giving  the  Netherlands  and  the  Italian  domin¬ 
ions  to  the  emperor,  and  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  title  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
succession  were  acknowledged  ;  Gibraltar  and  Minor¬ 
ca,  and  some  parts  of  America,  were  ceded  to  Eng- 
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land ;  and  an  asiento,  or  contract  for  supplying  the 
Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  for  thirty  years,  was 
granted  to  the  English  merchants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  peace  all  the 
ends  of  the  Grand  Alliance  were  frustrated,  and  the 
victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  rendered  useless  ; 
and,  had  not  the  life  of  the  puny  heir  in  France  been 
preserved,  another  general  war  must  have  ensued,  or 
Philip  been  tamely  suffered  to  unite  the  two  crowns. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  manifestly  unjust  to  im¬ 
pose  a  sovereign  on  the  Spanish  nation :  yet  it  was 
scarcely  less  so  to  dismember  the  monarchy.  But 
loss  of  honour  was  the  great  loss  of  England  in  this 
opprobrious  treaty.  She  basely  deserted  and  betray¬ 
ed  her  allies  ;  and  the  infamy  would  be  indelible  were 
the  fact  not  certain  that  it  was  the  deed  of  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  minister,  the  secret  foe  of  the  Protestant  suc¬ 
cession,  supported  by  the  Jacobites  and  High-Tories, 
and  not  the  act  of  the  nation.* 

While  the  treaty  which  was  to  blight  all  the  fair 
promises  of  his  administration  was  pending,  Lord 
Godolphin  died.  This  upright  and  disinterested  states¬ 
man,  who  had  enjoyed  so  many  opportunities  of  amass¬ 
ing  wealth,  left  only  £12,000  behind  him.  Yet  the 
present  ministry  had  made  a  base  attempt  to  fix  a 
charge  of  peculation  on  him  also  :  they  had,  however, 
signally  failed. 

The  character  of  Lord  Godolphin  ranks  high  for 
probity  and  disinterestedness.  Burnet  says  that  “  he 
was  the  silentest  and  modestest  man  who  was  per¬ 
haps  ever  bred  in  a  court.  His  notions,”  he  adds, 
“  were  for  the  court,  but  his  incorrupt  and  sincere  way 
of  managing  the  concerns  of  the  treasury  created  in 
all  people  a  very  high  esteem  for  him.  He  had  true 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  never  heaped  up 
wealth.  So  that,  all  things  being  laid  together,  he  was 
one  of  the  worthiest  and  wisest  men  who  was  em- 

*  Lord  Chatham,  writing  in  1759  to  the  British  minister  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  says,  “  Whenever  peace  shall  be  judged  proper  to 
come  under  consideration,  no  peace  of  Utrecht  will  again  stain  the 
annals  of  England.”— Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  i.,  411 
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ployed  in  that  age.”  The  prelate  elsewhere  speaks 
of  Godolphin  in  similar  terms,  and  others  express 
themselves  to  the  same  effect.* 

After  the  death  of  his  friend,  Marlborough  put  into 
execution  a  design  which  he  had  long  formed  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  the  Continent.  The  ministers  and  their 
friends  in  the  house,  and  Swift,  Mrs.  Manly,  and  their 
other  hired  writers  out  of  it,  were  continually  assail¬ 
ing  his  character,  both  public  and  private ;  and  a 
shameful  attempt  was  made  to  fix  on  him  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  Blenheim  House,  for  which  the  crown  stood 
engaged.  The  reception  of  the  greatest  man  of  the 
age  at  Antwerp,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  other  places 
which  he  visited,  was  enthusiastic,  and  consoled  him 
in  some  measure  for  the  ungenerous  treatment  which 
he  had  met  writh  in  his  own  country. 

An  attempt,  made  at  this  time,  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
furnishes  a  curious  instance  of  the  change  of  party 
tactics.  It  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  by  one 
of  the  Scottish  peers,  was  supported  by  the  Whigs 
and  opposed  by  the  Tories,  and  finally  failed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  only  four. 

Oxford  and  St.  John  (lately  created  Viscount  Bo- 
lingbroke),  though  they  had  united  to  overthrow  the 
Godolphin  ministry,  had  never  been  cordial  friends. 
The  former  had  the  superiority  in  point  of  principle 
and  in  knowledge  of  business,  but  he  was  procrasti¬ 
nating,  dissembling,  wary,  mysterious,  and  intriguing, 
and  therefore  unable  to  gain  the  confidence  of  any 
party.  He  was  of  that  class  of  statesmen  who  deal 
in  expedients  and  are  always  manceuvring,  and  whose 
minds  are  too  contracted  to  conceive  anything  grand 
and  vast.  The  character  of  Bolingbroke  was  the  very 
opposite :  his  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  his  elo¬ 
quence  commanding,  his  manners  and  person  graceful 
and  elegant :  but  he  was  dissolute  and  unprincipled — • 
an  English  Alcibiades.  While  Oxford  leaned  to  the 
Whigs  and  favoured  the  Protestant  succession,  Bo- 

*  Even  Swift  says  of  him,  “I  think  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
corruption.” 
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lingbroke  sought  for  support  among  the  High-Tories, 
brought  many  of  them  into  office,  and  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Lady  Masham.  Devoid  of  religion, 
he  affected  to  be  a  champion  of  the  church ;  and,  with 
a  thorough  contempt  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  maxims 
of  government,  he  engaged  in  projects  for  their  resto¬ 
ration.  In  these  projects  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and 
Buckingham,  the  Chancellor  Harcourt,  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  shared : 
but  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  lords  Dartmouth, 
Trevor,  and  Paulet,  and  Robinson,  bishop  of  London,* 
were  firm  to  the  Protestant  succession.  Lady  Ma¬ 
sham  was  a  zealous  Jacobite.  The  queen  hated  the 
electoral  family,  and  had  no  love  for  her  brother,  though 
she  had  some  scruples  about  his  right,  which  were, 
however,  balanced  by  her  attachment  to  the  church ; 
and  she  veered  about  as  the  influence  of  Lady  Somer¬ 
set  or  of  Lady  Masham  prevailed. 

The  parliament  having  been  dissolved,  a  new  one 
met  on  the  16th  of  February,  1714.  Its  composition 
was  much  the  same  as  before  :  but  the  Tory  portion 
was  less  powerful,  being  divided  into  Hanoverian  To¬ 
ries,  nicknamed  WTiimsicals, and  Jacobite  Tories,?,  e., 
friends  of  the  electoral  family,  or  of  the  Pretender. 
The  danger  was  now,  in  fact,  thought  to  be  very  im¬ 
minent.  The  queen,  during  the  winter,  had  a  severe 
attack  of  gout,  and  it  was  manifest  that  she  was  fast 
drawing  to  her  end ;  Oxford’s  influence  was  on  the 
decline ;  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were, 
through  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  put  into  civil 
and  military  posts  ;  and  the  Jacobites  gave  open  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  their  designs.  It  was  the  general  opin¬ 
ion,  that  whichever  of  the  competitors  should  have 
the  start,  he  would  obtain  the  crown ;  and  Schutz,  the 
Hanoverian  envoy,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  demanded  a  writ  of  summons  for  the 
electoral  prince,  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  view 
to  his  residence  in  England.  The  writ  could  not  be 

*  This  prelate  was  lord-privy-seal  and  one  of  the  negotiators  at 
Utrecht.  He  was  the  last  churchman  who  held  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet. 
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refused,  but  the  queen  was  highly  indignant,  forbade 
Schutz  the  court,  and  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  the 
electoral  family.  The  sudden  death  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  by  apoplexy,  on  the  7th  of  June,  was  by  some 
ascribed  to  the  effect  produced  on  her  by  the  queen’s 
letter. 

At  this  time  no  one  was  more  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  the  elector  than  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He 
sent  over  General  Cadogan  to  arrange  with  General 
Stanhope  and  the  Hanoverian  leaders  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  troops  to  England ;  and  proposed  himself  to 
gain  over  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk,  and  embark  at  its 
head.  He  urged  the  elector,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
be  sparing  of  his  money,  and  offered  him  a  loan  of 
£20,000. 

Bolingbroke  at  length  triumphed  over  his  rival. 
The  treasurer’s  staff  was  taken  from  Oxford  on  the 
27th  of  July,  and  the  secretary  was  regarded  as  the 
future  prime  minister.  After  a  slight  attempt  at  ca¬ 
joling  the  Whigs,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  formation 
of  a  Jacobite  cabinet,  when  the  untasted  cup  of  pow¬ 
er  was  suddenly  dashed  from  his  lips.  The  queen 
grew  alarmingly  ill  on  the  29th ;  and  as  a  committee 
of  the  privy  council  was  sitting  to  make  arrangements 
in  case  of  her  death,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ar- 
gyle  suddenly  entered  the  room.  Shrewsbury  rose 
and  thanked  them.  They  proposed  that  the  queen’s 
physicians  should  be  examined;  and,  when  assured 
of  her  danger,  they  said  that  the  post  of  treasurer 
should  be  filled  without  delay,  and  proposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  for  it  to 
the  queen.  Bolingbroke  and  his  party  were  com¬ 
pletely  stunned.  A  deputation  forthwith  waited  on 
the  queen,  who  approved  of  the  choice,  and  gave  the 
staff  to  the  duke,  bidding  him  to  use  it  for  the  good 
of  her  people.*  She  soon  after  fell  into  a  lethargy  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August  she  expired, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  her 

*  This  was  the  last  lord-treasurer.  The  treasury  has  been 
ever  since  in  commission,  and  the  prime  minister  is  usually  first 
lord  (commissioner!  of  the  treasury. 
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reign.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  was  proclaimed  as 
George  I. 

With  Anne  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts.  She 
was  a  woman  of  narrow  intellect,  but  of  good  inten¬ 
tions  :  a  model  of  conjugal  and  maternal  duty.  The 
title  of  “  Good  Queen  Anne,”  given  to  her,  proves  the 
public  sense  of  her  virtues.  She  possessed,  however, 
a  portion  of  the  obstinacy  of  her  family,  and  had  some 
of  their  notions  of  prerogative.  In  person  the  queen 
was  comely,  and  her  voice  so  melodious  that  it  charm¬ 
ed  her  auditors  when  she  spoke  from  the  throne. 
Throughout  her  reign  she  was  highly  popular. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  the  consti¬ 
tution,  as  might  be  expected,  received  many  improve¬ 
ments.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment  the  limits  of  the  prerogative  were  ascertained ; 
the  Toleration  Act,  imperfect  as  it  was,  put  an  end  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists ;  the  law  of 
treason  was  improved  and  made  certain  ;  and  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press  was  completely  established.  The 
judges  now,  for  the  first  time,  became  really  independ¬ 
ent,  as  they  were  to  retain  their  places  during  good 
behaviour,  being  removeable  only  in  case  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  some  great  offence,  or  by  an  address  of 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  a  National  Bank  was 
first  established  in  England,  and  paper  money,  that 
most  important  aid  to  commerce  when  judiciously 
managed,  was  introduced.  The  system  of  funding, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  national  debt,  were 
now  first  brought  into  action  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  Mr.  Montague  (Lord  Halifax),  when  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  It  originated  in  the  issue  of  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  (some  for  as  low  a  sum  as  £10  or  £5) 
to  the  amount  of  £2,700,000,  bearing  interest  and 
transferable.  The  advantage  to  government  of  this 
happy  temerity ,  as  it  was  termed,  was  speedily  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  practice  of  mortgaging  future  revenue, 
which  has  since  been  carried  to  so  enormous  an  ex¬ 
tent,  was  soon  commenced. 
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To  this  period  may  also  be  referred  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  England.  The 
efforts  of  the  last  two  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  obtain  this  implement  of  despotism,  as  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be,  had  proved  abortive  ;  but  the  two  great 
wars  which  succeeded  the  Revolution,  and  the  close 
connexion  in  which  England  was  thereby  engaged 
with  the  Continental  powers,  had  formed  the  army 
into  a  profession,  and  also  made  it  apparent,  that  she 
must  at  all  times  have  in  readiness,  whether  for  do¬ 
mestic  defence  or  foreign  operations,  a  force  more 
efficient  than  train-bands,  and  which  in  skill  and  dis¬ 
cipline  might  be  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  powers.  Much  jealousy  was  entertained  for  a 
long  time  at  this  new  description  of  force  ;  and  it 
formed  a  fruitful  subject  of  declamation  for  political 
partisans,  though  the  annual  mutiny-bill,  on  which  it 
depended  for  its  existence,  placed  it  completely  under 
the  control  of  parliament.  It  has  ever  since  proved 
the  most  efficient  instrument,  not  merely  in  protecting 
the  country  from  foreign  enemies,  but  in  preserving 
internal  tranquillity  ;  and  has  never  been  employed  in 
encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  from  the  very  commencement, 
commissions  in  the  British  army  have  been  matters 
of  purchase,  and  that  at  a  very  high  rate. 

The  despatches  of  foreign  ambassadors,  which  fur¬ 
nish  so  many  materials  for  the  history  of  the  houses 
of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  now  become  comparatively  of 
little  importance.  Foreign  envoys  were  no  longer  on 
the  same  footing  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  sovereigns  or  their  ministers  ;  and  as  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  parliament  henceforth  were  more  for  place 
than  principles,  they  had  less  occasion  to  take  any 
share  in  the  parliamentary  contests.  They  transact¬ 
ed  their  business  with  the  secretaries  of  state ;  and 
accounts  of  events,  such  as  they  formerly  transmitted 
to  their  courts,  were  now  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  the  public  papers  which  appeared 
daily. 

We  may  finally  observe,  that  this  period,  with  the 
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early  part  of  the  succeeding  one,  was  the  golden  age 
of  literary  men,  if  not  of  literature,  in  England. 
Though  the  sovereigns  themselves  were  not  their  pa¬ 
trons,  the  ministers  honoured  and  encouraged  litera¬ 
ture  and  science.  Thus  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  made 
master  of  the  mint,  John  Locke  a  commissioner  of 
trade,  Matthew  Prior  an  envoy  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  Joseph  Addison,  as  we  shall  see,  a  secretary  of 
state :  not  to  mention  Swift  and  others,  who  were 
promoted  in  their  professions.  This  was  a  far  more 
honourable  way  of  rewarding  intellectual  superiority 
than  that  of  granting  pensions,  which,  in  delicate 
minds,  must  always  produce  a  feeling  of  degradation. 
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Death  of  the  King. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  Protestant 
succession  had  been  so  prompt  and  energetic,  and  the 
confusion  of  Bolingfcroke  and  his  party  were  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  George  I.  was  proclaimed  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  being  heard ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  at  once 
by  the  King  of  France  and  the  other  potentates  of 
Europe.  He  was  now  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  prudent,  moderate 
prince ;  who,  though  he  had  shown  skill  and  valour  in 
war,  loved  peace.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  constitution,  and  manners  of  England. f 

On  the  18th  of  September  George  I.  landed  at 
Greenwich.  A  new  ministry,  almost  entirely  Whig, 
was  formed.  The  two  secretaries!  were  Lord  Town- 
shendand  General  Stanhope,  Cowperwas  made  chan¬ 
cellor,  Marlborough  commander-in-chief,  Wharton 
privy-seal,  Sunderland  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Not¬ 
tingham  president  of  the  council,  Walpole^  paymaster 

*  Authorities :  Oldmixon,  Tindal,  &c.  Coxe’s  Lives  of  the 
Walpoles,  &c. 

t  As  the  king  could  not  speak  English  nor  Walpole  French, 
they  used  to  converse  in  Latin. 

t  One  for  the  northern,  the  other  for  the  southern  department, 
as  it  was  termed.  This  continued  to  lie  the  number  till  the  reign 
©f  George  III. 

Robert  Walpole,  of  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  first  sat  in  parha- 
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of  the  forces,  etc.  The  treasury  and  admiralty  were 
put  into  commission,  with  Halifax  and  Oxford  at  their 
head. 

It  has  been  usual  to  condemn  the  king  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  for  thus  giving  power  exclusively  to  a  party : 
but  what  other  course  could  they  pursue  ?  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  last  two  reigns  (we  might  add,  all  sub¬ 
sequent  experience)  had  shown  the  futility  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  govern  by  a  coalition  ministry ;  and  when  a 
preference  must  be  given  to  one  party  or  the  other, 
no  one  surely  will  blame  the  king  for  preferring  his 
friends  to  those  who,  if  they  were  not  his  enemies, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  his  lukewarm  supporters.  The 
Tories,  if  they  recollected  their  own  conduct  in  1710, 
had  little  right  to  complain.*  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  Whigs  showed  too  vindic¬ 
tive  a  spirit :  but  party-spirit  is  never  moderate,  and 
least  of  all  could  it  claim  to  be  so  that  time. 

The  parliament  having  been  dissolved,  a  new  one 
met  on  the  17th  of  March,  1715.  It  proved  decidedly 
Whig,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  certain  of  the  late  ministers,  for  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  and  other  matters.  A  committee  of  secrecy, 
with  Walpole  for  its  chairman,  wgs  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  papers  of  Bolingbroke  and  others,  which 
had  been  seized.  When  this  committee  made  its  re¬ 
port,  Walpole  rose  and  impeached  Henry  Lord  Bo¬ 
lingbroke  of  high  treason.  Lord  Coningsby  then  said, 
“  The  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  has  im¬ 
peached  the  hand,  and  I  impeach  the  head ;  he  has 
impeached  the  clerk,  I  impeach  the  master and  he 
then  impeached  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer 

ment  in  1700  as  a  member  for  his  family  borough  of  Castle-Rising. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  and  in  1708  he  was 
made  secretary  at  war.  A  charge  of  corruption  in  that  office  was 
brought  against  him  in  1711 ,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  house 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  As  this  was  evidently  the  effect  of 
party  spirit,  it  only  added  to  his  reputation.  He  was  re-elected 
for  Lynn  in  1714. 

*  Bolingbroke,  in  his  “  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,”  says 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  party  “  to  fill  the 
employments  of  the  kingdom,  down  to  the  meanest,  with  Tories.” 
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of  high  treason.  On  the  21st  of  June,  Stanhope  im¬ 
peached  the  Duke  of  Ormond  of  high  treason ;  and  the 
next  day  Lord  Strafford  was  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  by  Mr.  Aisiabie.  Sir  Joseph  Je- 
kyl,  a  Whig  of  unquestionable  honesty,  was  against 
impeaching  either  Oxford  or  Ormond,  and  spoke 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  latter :  but  the  spirit  of  the 
commons  was  not  to  be  controlled.  Bolingbroke  and 
Ormond  both  fled  to  the  Continent;  while  Oxford 
manfully  stood  his  ground,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  these  noblemen  may  be  re¬ 
lated  in  a  few  words.  Bolingbroke  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  Pretender,  which  was  at  Commerci  in 
Lorraine,  and  became  his  secretary  of  state.  Ke  ex¬ 
erted  all  his  abilities  in  the  service  of  that  contempti¬ 
ble  prince  :  but,  the  factions  of  this  petty  court  proving 
too  strong  for  him,  he  was  charged  with  treachery  and 
dismissed.  Ke  then  bent  all  his  efforts  to  procure  the 
reversal  of  his  attainder  in  England,  in  which  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  1723,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal ;  and  he  forthwith  commenced 
a  political  warfare  against  Walpole  and  the  Whig  party, 
which  only  ceased  with  his  life  in  1751.*  Ormond, 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  proved,  unwisely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Bolingbroke,  and  was,  like  him, 
attainted.  He  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 
cheerless  court  of  the  Pretender,  almost  its  solitary 
ornament.  Oxford,  after  lying  two  years  in  the  Tow¬ 
er,  took  occasion  of  a  new  modification  of  the  minis¬ 
try  to  petition  for  a  trial.  All  the  customary  solemn 
preparations  were  made  for  it :  but  a  disagreement 
arising  between  the  two  houses,  the  commons  refused 
to  proceed  with  their  impeachment,  and  the  peers 

*  The  interest  of  the  mercenary  duchess  was  procured  by  a 
bribe  of  11,000/ ;  and  Walpole  was  threatened  with  a  dismissal  by 
the  king  if  he  should  refuse  to  promote  the  measure.  Walpole 
consented  to  the  restoration  of  Bolingbroke’s  estates,  but  would  not 
agree  to  his  being  permitted  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers.  Hence  Bolingbroke’s  bitter  hostility  to  him. — See  Coze’s 
Life  of  Lord  Walpole,  i,,  125. 
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acquitted  the  earl,  who  was,  however,  excepted  from 
art  act  of  grace  then  passed,  of  which  the  only  conse¬ 
quence  to  him  was  a  prohibition  to  appear  at  court. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pretender  and  his  partisans 
were  secretly  preparing  to  make  an  effort  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  new  government.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  manner  in  which  his  declaration  of  loy¬ 
alty  had  been  received  by  the  king  on  his  landing,  and 
alarmed  at  the  vindictive  spirit  shown  by  the  Whigs, 
lent  an  ear  to  the  agents  of  the  Pretender,  retired  to 
the  Highlands,  and,  in  concert  with  some  noblemen 
and  chiefs  of  clans,  raised  the  standard  of  James  III. 
on  the  6th  of  September.  Two  vessels  arrived  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  officers  from  France,  and  he 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  on  learning  this  movement,  proceeded  to 
act  with  great  vigour :  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended,  and  several  suspected  noblemen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  commons  were  arrested.  The 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  at  this  juncture  was  a  great  in¬ 
jury  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender ;  since  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  became  regent  for  the  minority  of  the 
young  king,  found  it  his  interest  to  attach  himself  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick. 

While  Mar  had  his  headquarters  at  Perth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  lay 
at  Stirling,  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  in  the  north 
of  England  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr. 
Forster,  who  were  joined  by  the  Scottish  lords  Win- 
toun,  Nithisdale,  Carnwath,  and  Kenmuir.  At  Kelso 
they  were  re-enforced  by  a  body  of  Highlanders  sent 
by  Mar,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh. 
They  thence  proceeded  to  Penryth,  where  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Cumberland  fled  at  their  approach,  and 
advanced  till  they  reached  Preston  in  Lancashire  :  but 
here  they  were  assailed  by  the  royal  troops  under 
generals  Willis  and  Carpenter,  and  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der  at  discretion  on  the  13th  of  November. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  surrender  at  Preston,  a  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought  between  Argyle  and  Mar.  As  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  preparing  to  march  southward,  the  duke  ad- 
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vanced  from  Stirling  and  spread  his  camp  from  the 
village  of  Dunblaine  to  the  Sheriff-muir.  His  forces 
did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men,  while  the  army 
with  which  Mar  attacked  him  amounted  to  nine  thou¬ 
sand.  The  left  wing  of  the  royalists  was,  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  minutes,  routed  and  driven  off  the  field 
by  the  clansmen :  but  the  right  wing,  led  by  the  duke 
in  person,  defeated  and  chased  the  left  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  victorious  troops  on  either  side  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  they  found  themselves  facing  each 
other,  each  occupying  the  ground  previously  held  by 
the  other.  They  remained  inactive  till  the  evening, 
when  the  duke  retired  to  Dunblaine  and  the  rebels  to 
Ardoch.  The  next  morning  the  duke  returned  and 
carried  off  the  wounded  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  left 
by  the  enemy.  The  loss  was  five  hundred  slain  on 
either  side.  They  both  claimed  the  victory,  but  it 
was  really  on  the  side  of  the  duke. 

Mar  returned  to  Perth,  and  soon  after,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  the  Pretender  himself  landed  at  Peter¬ 
head,  and,  having  been  proclaimed,  issued  proclama¬ 
tions  and  received  addresses  as  he  passed  through  Ab¬ 
erdeen,  Dundee,  and  Scone.  He  joined  the  army  at 
Perth,  and  his  coronation  was  fixed  for  the  23d  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1716  :  but,  ere  that  day  arrived,  the  intelligence 
of  Argyle’s  being  strongly  re-enforced  had  convinced 
his  supporters  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  The 
Pretender,  therefore,  with  the  lords  Mar,  Melford,  and 
some  others,  got  on  board  a  French  vessel  at  Mon¬ 
trose,  and,  standing  for  the  coast  of  Norway  to  es¬ 
cape  the  English  cruisers,  arrived  within  five  days 
safely  at  Gravelines.  The  rebel  army  was  disbanded 
at  Badenoch;  the  common  people  retired  to  their 
homes,  and  most  of  the  leaders  escaped  to  France. 

The  noblemen  who  had  surrendered  at  Preston 
were  on  the  10th  of  January  impeached  for  high  trea¬ 
son.  They  all  pleaded  guilty  except  Wintoun.  Der- 
wentwater,  Kenmuir,  and  Wintoun  were  beheaded ; 
but  Nithisdale  escaped  in  women’s  clothes,  brought 
by  his  mother,  the  night  before  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution ;  and  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  spared. 
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Four  others  of  the  rebels  were  hanged  in  London,  and 
twenty-two  at  Preston  and  Manchester.  Jacobite 
writers  talk  of  the  barbarities  at  this  time  exercised 
by  the  government  as  being  akin  to  those  of  Marius 
and  Sylla :  but  surely  rebellion  is  not  to  go  unpun¬ 
ished,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  one  in  which 
less  blood  had  been  shed  after  its  suppression  than 
in  this. 

As,  by  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  the  existing 
one  would  determine  in  1717,  and  as  the  ministry 
thought  it  unsafe  to  hazard  a  general  election  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  public  mind,  they  resolved 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  that  act  and  extending 
the  duration  of  parliament  to  seven  years.  The 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  lords  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  on  the  l  Oth  of  April,  on  the  ground  that 
triennial  elections  kept  up  by  party  divisions,  caused 
family  feuds  and  ruinous  expense,  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  intrigues  of  foreign  princes.  After  a  warm  de¬ 
bate,  it  passed  the  lords  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six  to 
sixty-one.  In  the  commons  also  the  Tories  put  forth 
their  utmost  strength :  but  the  final  majority  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  Septennial  Bill  received  the 
decided  approbation  of  Lord  Somers,  and  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  competent  judges  as  the  foundation  of  the  power 
of  the  house  of  commons.  But  the  Tories  were  at 
that  time,  and  the  Democrats  since  are,  bitter  in  their 
hostility  to  it.  To  say,  as  has  been  done,  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  is  absurd.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
triennial  act,  parliaments  sat  as  long  as  the  king  pleas¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  surely  was  competent  to  the  legislature  to 
repeal  that  act,  and  fix  a  different  period  for  their  dura¬ 
tion.  It  also  seems  to  be  supposed  that  the  com¬ 
mons,  like  the  Long  Parliament,  assumed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  power,  and  prolonged  their  existence  by  their 
own  authority :  but  they  only  acted  as  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  bill  did  not  even  originate  in 
their  house.  A  dissolution  would  have  exposed  the 
government  to  the  very  evils  which  it  sought  to  shun ; 
and  the  ready  acquiescence  ofthenationin  the  measure 
N  2 
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testified  their  approval  of  it.  It  continues  still  to  be 
the  law,  though  custom  has  made  six  years  to  be  the 
period  of  a  parliament,  and  few  last  even  so  long. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (on  the  26th  of  April)  died 
John  Lord  Somers  :  an  able  lawyer,  an  accomplished 
statesman,  and  an  incorrupt  patriot.  He  was  a  clear 
and  eloquent  speaker,  a  cultivator  of  literature,  and  a 
zealous  patron  of  literary  merit.  In  manners  he  was 
mild  and  gentle  almost  to  a  fault.  One  great  blemish, 
however,  tarnished  his  character :  unrestrained  licen¬ 
tiousness,  which  terminated,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in 
the  degradation  of  his  faculties,  both  mental  and  cor¬ 
poreal. 

The  leading  persons  at  this  time  in  the  ministry 
were  Lord  Townshend,  the  secretary,  and  Walpole, 
now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  Halifax  and  Whar¬ 
ton  were  dead,  and  Nottingham  had  been  dismissed 
and  had  gone  back  to  the  Tories.  Marlborough  was 
totally  without  influence.  His  son-in-law,  Sunder¬ 
land,  now  privy-seal,  was  dissatisfied;  he  therefore 
intrigued  with  the  Tories,  secured  several  leading 
Whigs,  and,  to  be  the  more  certain  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  two  ministers,  paid  his  court  to  the  Hanoverian 
Junto. 

This  junto  was  composed  of  profligate  women  and 
ministers.  The  king’s  wife,  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Zell,  was  languishing  in  the  castle  of  Alden,  in  which 
she  had  been  confined,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  on 
a  charge  of  adultery,  which  was  generally  believed  to 
be  false.  In  her  place  George  had  two  mistresses, 
the  baronesses  of  Schulenberg  and  Kilmanseck.  The 
former  was  tall  and  thin,  with  little  or  no  beauty,*  but 
possessing  great  influence  over  him :  he  made  her 
Duchess  of  Munster  in  Ireland,  and  in  1718  Duchess 
of  Kendal  in  England.  In  rapacity  she  was  a  perfect 
harpy,  and  so  venal  that  Walpole  said  she  would  have 

*  This  woman  appears  to  have  been  even  more  deficient  in  in¬ 
tellectual  endowments  than  in  personal  attractions  ;  for  Chester¬ 
field,  who  married  her  niece,  says  that  she  was  little  better  than 
an  idiot :  what,  then,  must  we  think  of  her  royal  paramour  ?— * 
Am.  Ed. 
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sold  the  king’s  honour  for  a  shilling  advance  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Yet  she  affected  to  be  religious,  often 
appearing  at  several  Lutheran  chapels  in  the  same  day. 
The  other  was  a  young  and  handsome  woman  till  she 
became  enormously  fat.  The  king  made  her  Count¬ 
ess  of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  and  then  of  Darlington  in 
England :  but  she  never  possessed  the  same  influence 
as  her  rival.  The  ministers  were  Baron  Bothmar, 
who  had  been  the  Hanoverian  agent  in  England  in  the 
late  reign ;  Count  Bernsdorf,  on  whom  the  king  chief¬ 
ly  relied  in  foreign  affairs ;  and  Robethon,  a  French 
refugee,  his  French  secretary,  an  accomplished  in¬ 
triguer. 

Mistresses  and  ministers  were  alike  rapacious  and 
venal ;  they  panted  after  English  estates  and  English 
titles ;  but  the  Act  of  Settlement  stood  in  the  way, 
and  Walpole  and  Townshend  resisted  their  attempts 
with  vigour.  They  therefore  hated  these  ministers, 
and  readily  coalesced  with  Sunderland.  This  artful 
intriguer  had  also  the  address  to  detach  Secretary 
Stanhope  from  his  friends  Townshend  and  Walpole ; 
and  at  length,  in  1717,  these  ministers  resigned,  and  a 
new  cabinet  was  formed,  with  Stanhope  at  its  head, 
and  Sunderland  and  the  celebrated  Joseph  Addison* 
secretaries  of  state.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
again  modified,  Sunderland  becoming  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  Stanhope  (now  an  earl)  and  Craggs  the 
secretaries.! 

The  two  principal  measures  of  the  Stanhope  admin¬ 
istration  were  the  Peerage  Bill  and  the  South  Sea  Bill, 

*  This  admirable  man,  so  worthy  of  all  praise  in  private  life, 
and  so  delightful  as  a  writer,  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unfitted 
for  public  station.  It  is  related  of  him,  when  he  was  secretary  to 
the  lord-justice,  that,  being  requested  by  them  to  write  out  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  queen’s  death,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  duty,  and  so  perplexed  with  the  choice  of 
words,  that  the  justices,  losing  all  patience  at  his  awkwardness, 
summoned  an  ordinary  clerk,  who  soon  accomplished  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  what  had  proved  so  insurmountable  to  one  of  the  finest 
writers  of  any  age. — Am.  Ed. 

t  We  may  observe,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ejected  min 
isters  united  with  the  Tories  and  Jacobites  in  opposition  to  their 
successors. 
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both  of  which  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Walpole, 
and  the  former  with  success. 

The  object  of  Sunderland,  with  whom  the  Peerage 
Bill  originated,*  was  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  the  king 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales  (with  whom  he  was  at 
enmity),  by  clipping  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
to  increase  his  own  influence  in  the  house  of  peers  by 
an  enlargement  of  their  power  and  dignity.  It  was 
proposed  by  this  bill  to  limit  the  house  of  lords,  after 
a  creation  of  six  peers,  to  its  actual  number  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight ;  and  to  give  the  Scots 
twenty-five  hereditaiy  instead  of  sixteen  elective 
members.  The  bill,  on  its  first  introduction  into  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  2d  of  March,  1719,  met  with  a 
most  favourable  reception,  its  only  strenuous  oppo¬ 
nent  being  Lord  Cowper.  On  the  third  reading,  how¬ 
ever,  Earl  Stanhope  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw 
it  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  it 
out  of  doors.  In  the  next  session,  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember,  it  was  brought  in  again,  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  noticed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  lords,  of  course,  by  a  large  majority,  as  its 
object  was  to  increase  the  power  of  that  house  ;  but  it 
met  a  different  reception  in  the  commons.  As  the 
Whigs  had  been  vehement  in  their  reprehensions  of 
the  abuse  of  the  prerogative  in  this  matter  during  the 
late  reign,  it  seemed  at  first  that  they  could  not  con¬ 
sistently  oppose  this  limitation  of  it :  but  Walpole 
showed  them  so  clearly  the  evil  consequences  of  it, 
that  they  agreed  to  resist  it  in  the  commons.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  in  that  house  on  the  8th  of 
December,  Walpole  rose,  and  thus  began:  “Among 
the  Romans  the  temple  of  Fame  was  placed  behind 
the  temple  of  Virtue,  to  denote  that  there  was  no  com¬ 
ing  to  the  temple  of  Fame  but  through  that  of  Virtue. 
But  if  this  bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  incentives  to  virtue  will  be  taken  away,  since 
there  will  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the 

*  Lord  Mahon,  however,  with  that  noble  candour  which  distin¬ 
guishes  him,  avows  his  belief  that  this  measure,  which  he  con¬ 
demns,  originated  with  his  ancestor,  Earl  Stanhope. 
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winding-sheet  of  an  old  decrepit  lord  or  the  grave  of  an 
extinct  noble  family.”  He  then  proceeded  to  expose, 
in  a  masterly  manner,  the  motives  of  the  proposers,  and 
the  ill  elfects  likely  to  result  from  the  measure ;  and 
the  influence  of  his  eloquence,  together  with  the  spirit 
of  party,  was  such,  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-seven,  and  the  attempt  has  never  since  been  re¬ 
newed.  If  it  had  unhappily  passed,  the  house  of  lords 
would  have  presented  the  anomaly  of  being  the  only 
branch  of  the  legislature  without  a  constitutional 
check,  and,  either  from  factiousness  or  obstinacy,  it 
might  at  any  time  have  impeded  the  action  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  crown  has  since,  however,  tended  far  too 
much  towards  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the  strength 
of  the  house  of  peers  has  been  weakened  by  dilution.* 

The  South  Sea  Company  owed  its  origin  to  a  proj¬ 
ect  of  Harley’s  in  1711,  for  clearing  off  the  public 
debt.  A  large  portion  of  this  debt  had  been  funded, 
and  the  proprietors  were  formed  into  a  company,  who 
were  to  have  the  monopoly  of  a  trade  to  the  Spanish 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea :  but  the  court 
of  Spain  refused  to  sanction  that  trade,  and  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  company  enjoyed  was  the  Asiento. f 
In  1720,  a  plan  was  arranged  between  the  ministers 
and  the  directors  of  the  company  for  reducing  all  the 
irredeemable  annuities  to  a  redeemable  form,  payment 
of  which  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  company  on 
being  assured  of  certain  advantages.  The  measure 
was  introduced  in  the  commons  by  Mr.  Aislabie,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  As  the  house  resolved 
to  admit  of  competition,  the  bank  offered  to  advance 
to  government  five  and  a  half  millions  :  but  the  com¬ 
pany  was  determined  not  to  be  outbid,  and  they  agreed 
to  give  seven  and  a  half.  Walpole  spoke  in  favour 

*  The  present  house  of  lords,  including  the  prelates  and  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  representative  peers,  contains  upward  of  400 
members. 

t  The  disgraceful  stipulation  before  mentioned,  for  an  exclusive 
right  to  supply  the  Spanish  American  colonies  with  slaves. — Am. 
Ed. 
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of  the  bank,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme ;  and,  Cassandra-like,  accurately  foretold  the 
evils  that  would  ensue  if  it  were  adopted.  But  the 
house  was  dazzled  with  the  magnificence  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  and  voted  in  its  favour  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
three  to  one.  The  opposition  of  Earl  Cowper  and 
others  in  the  lords  was  equally  fruitless,  and  the  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  April. 

To  raise  the  sum  to  be  advanced  to  government,  the 
company  were  empowered  to  open  books  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  grant  annuities,  etc.  Forthwith  every  engine 
was  set  at  work  to  delude  the  public  ;  mysterious  re¬ 
ports  were  spread  of  secret  treasures  in  America, 
where  ports  were  to  be  given  to  the  English ;  and,  as 
the  wealth  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  always  been 
thought  inexhaustible,  men  were  ready  to  believe 
anything  respecting  it.  To  keep  up  the  delusion,  the 
directors  began  to  devote  dividends  of  10,  20,  nay,  of 
50  per  cent.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  company, 
by  being  the  sole  national  creditor,  would  be  able  to 
dictate  to  parliament,  and  thus  rule  the  country.  The 
most  uncalculating  of  all  passions,  perhaps,  is  ava¬ 
rice  ;  and  the  splendid  bait  was  greedily  swallowed. 
The  stock,  which  at  Christmas  had  been  at  126,  rose, 
on  the  opening  of  the  first  subscription  on  the  14th 
of  April,  to  325,  and  finally,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
reached  1000  per  cent. !  The  mania  was  universal : 
all  sects  and  parties  were  smitten  alike.  “Exchange 
Alley,”  says  Smollet,  “  was  filled  with  a  strange  con¬ 
course  of  statesmen  and  clergymen,  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  Whigs  and  Tories,  physicians,  lawyers, 
and  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of  fe¬ 
males.”* 

Other  bubbles,  as  they  were  afterward  called,  rapid- 

*  How  strongly  does  this  remind  us  of  similar  bubbles  in  our 
own  country,  not  long  since  “  vanished  into  thin  air,”  whose  glitter¬ 
ing  hues  dazzled  for  a  while  the  eyes  of  so  many  of  our  people. 
So  little  are  the  lessons  of  experience  heeded,  and  so  ready  are 
mankind  to  plunge  into  the  very  follies  that  history  most  stri¬ 
kingly  presents  as  beacons  to  forewarn  them  of  their  danger  ! — 
Am.  Ed. 
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ly  rose,  and  danced  in  prismatic  radiance  before  the 
public  eye.  There  were  the  Welsh  Copper  Compa¬ 
ny,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  its  head ;  the  York 
Building  Company,  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos  for  its 
president,  etc. ;  there  was  a  company  for  maxing 
quicksilver  malleable ;  one  for  the  trade  in  human 
hair ;  and  another  for  importing  jackasses  from  Spain, 
in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  mules  in  England.* 
The  whole  number  of  these  bubbles  was  nearly  two 
hundred.  Any  one  who  recollects  the  American  mi¬ 
ning  projects  in  1824,  the  joint-stock  companies  in 
their  train,  the  knavery,  cupidity,  and  gullibility  then 
exhibited,  can  form  some  conception  of  the  bubbles 
of  1720,  and  may  perhaps  feel  compelled  to  doubt  as 
to  the  vaunted  “  march  of  intellect.” 

Every  bubble  must  burst  sooner  or  later.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  ibe  grand  one  would  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  public  credulity  :  they  therefore  applied  for  writs 
of  Scire  Facias  against  the  directors  of  the  others,  and 
thus  suppressed  them.  But,  in  the  process,  they  let 
some  light  in  on  the  general  bubble  system,  and  the 
public  awoke  from  its  dream  of  fairy  treasures.  The 
stock  now  began  to  decline ;  and,  so  rapid  was  the 
panic,  that  by  the  end  of  September  it  was  down  to 
150.  Ruin  was  now  widely  spread  :  goldsmiths  and 
bankers  who  had  lent  money  on  the  stock  stopped 
payment,  and  thousands  saw  themselves  reduced 
from  comfort  to  beggary.  The  bank,  at  the  instance 
of  Walpole,  made  an  effort  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  company :  but,  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  it  soon  drew  back  in  dismay. | 

*  “  The  most  strange  of  all,  perhaps,  was  ‘  For  an  Undertaking 
which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed.'  Each  subscriber  was  to  pay 
down  two  guineas,  and  hereafter  to  receive  a  share  of  a  hundred, 
with  a  disclosure  of  the  object ;  and  so  tempting  was  the  offer, 
that  1000  of  these  subscriptions  were  paid  the  same  morning,  with 
which  the  jirojector  went  off  in  the  afternoon.” — Lord  Mahon’s 
History  of  England,  ii.,  17. — Am.  Ed. 

t  Walpole,  determined  to  profit  by  the  folly  he  could  not  re¬ 
strain,  bought  stock,  and,  by  selling  when  it  was  at  1000,  gained 
a  large  sum  of  money.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  made  100,0001. 
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Sunderland,  unable  to  keep  his  engagements  with 
the  junto ,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  Townshend  and  Walpole.  They  were  now  again 
in  the  cabinet,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  only 
man  who  could  alleviate  the  evil  done  by  the  South 
Sea  Bill.  Accordingly,  when  parliament  met,  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  for  transferring  nearly  one  half  of  the 
South  Sea  stock  to  the  bank  and  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  on  certain  conditions.  This  bill  was  passed ; 
and,  by  means  of  it  and  some  other  measures,  public 
confidence  was  restored. 

A  select  committee  having  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry,  the  whole  tissue  of  iniquity  was 
displayed.  Fictitious  stock,  to  the  amount  of  £574,000, 
had,  it  appeared,  been  created  and  given  to  those  who 
had  influence  to  promote  the  bill.  Among  these  were 
the  two  mistresses,  and  Sunderland,  Aislabie,  and 
Secretary  Craggs  and  his  father.  By  the  exertions  of 
Walpole,  Sunderland,  who  had  been  only  a  dupe,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  loser  to  a  considerable  amount,  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  Death  saved  the  two  Craggs  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  parliament,  but  the  estate  of  the  father  was 
confiscated,  as  was  also  that  of  Aislabie,  who,  with 
some  other  members,  was  expelled  the  house.  The 
estates  of  Sir  John  Blount,  the  original  projector  of 
the  scheme,  and  of  the  other  governors,  directors,  and 
oflicers  of  the  company,  were  also  confiscated,  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Sunderland,  on  account  of  the  odium  under  which 
he  lay,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  ;  and  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope,  in  consequence  of  the  warmth  with  which  he 
repelled  an  imputation  which  the  young  Duke  of 
Wharton  cast  on  him  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  following  evening 
breathed  his  last,  lamented  by  the  king,  and  honoured 
and  regretted  by  the  nation.  The  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Town¬ 
shend  and  Walpole,  the  former  becoming  once  more 
secretary,  with  Lord  Carteret  for  his  colleague,*  and 

*  Lord  Carteret  was  dismissed  in  172t,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  name  will  recur  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  and  who  now  came  into  office  for  the  first  time. 
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the  other  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Sunderland,  who 
possessed  the  favour  of  the  king,  continued  to  intrigue 
against  them.  His  death,  however,  just  a  year  after, 
freed  them  from  his  machinations.  He  was  an  able 
man,  but  restless,  insidious,  proud,  and  overbearing. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Sunderland,  his  father-in- 
law,  John  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  also  consigned 
to  the  tomb.  This  illustrious  man  had  been,  in  early 
youth,  placed  in  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  II., 
where  it  was  impossible  to  escape  pollution :  but  a 
marriage  of  alfection  with  a  virtuous  woman,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  fidelity  to  whom  was  never  even  suspected, 
saved  him  in  a  great  measure  from  the  effects  of  the 
tainted  atmosphere.  He  early  discovered  his  passion 
for  a  military  life,  and  served  with  great  reputation  in 
the  English  auxiliary  force  under  Turenne  in  1072 
and  the  following  years.  In  the  war  of  the  Succes¬ 
sion,  he  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
generals  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  scarcely 
less  eminent  as  a  negotiator  and  diplomatist.  A  lead¬ 
ing  trait  in  his  character  was  humanity :  he  really 
cared  for  his  soldiers,  and  their  familiar  name  for  him, 
“  Corporal  John,”  showed  their  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion.  He  had  a  due  sense  of  religion :  divine  service 
was  regularly  performed  in  his  camp,  and  he  strongly 
discountenanced  all  licentiousness  and  profaneness. 
In  manners  he  was  highly  polished,  and  he  had  a  most 
perfect  command  of  temper.  As  a  husband,  father, 
friend,  and  master,  he  was  without  reproach.  Such 
were  the  laudable  points  of  his  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  frugality  was  carried  to  the  extent  of 
parsimony,  and  his  appetite  for  wealth  insatiable. 
His  desertion  of  his  patron,  King  James,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  secret  correspondence  with  him,  and  treach¬ 
ery  to  the  government  which  he  was  serving,  are  al¬ 
most  without  excuse :  yet  they  may,  perhaps,  find 
their  solution  in  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  combined  with  his  attachment  to  the  person- 
of  the  exiled  monarch.  At  all  events,  his  conduct  was 
not  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  many  other  emi¬ 
nent  men  at  the  time.  The  character  of  Marlborough; 

Vol.  V.— -O 
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displays,  in  fine,  the  union  of  talents  of  the  highest 
order  with  many  virtues,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
some  of  the  meanest  qualities  of  our  nature. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  excited  by  the 
discontent  produced  by  the  South  Sea  project,  and 
they  prepared  to  make  an  effort  in  favour  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  Secret  information  of  their  designs  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  the  French  regent.  The  plan  was 
to  be  the  usual  one  of  a  foreign  invasion,  combined  with 
domestic  insurrection.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  the  lords  Orrery,  North,  and  Grey,  with  sev¬ 
eral  persons  of  inferior  rank,  were  arrested.  A  bar¬ 
rister,  named  Sayer,  was  convicted  of  treason,  and 
executed,  for  having  enlisted  men  for  the  Pretender. 
A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  also  passed,  after  a 
vigorous  opposition,  in  which  Lord  Cowper  was  prom¬ 
inent,  against  the  bishop,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  deprived  of  his  see  and  banished.  The  measure 
was  no  doubt  harsh,  and,  we  might  even  add,  uncon¬ 
stitutional  :  but  the  prelate  seemed  resolved  to  justify 
it,  for  he  forthwith  entered  the  service  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  and  became  a  medium  of  communication  with 
the  disaffected  in  England  and  Scotland.  Atterbury 
was  a  proud,  restless,  ambitious  High-Churchman,  but 
he  was  constant  to  his  religion,  a  man  of  genius,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  taste,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  Pope*  and 
the  wits  of  the  day,  whose  eulogies  have  given  him  a 
reputation  of  which  he  was  perhaps  not  altogether  de¬ 
serving. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  pass¬ 
ed  away  in  tranquillity.  The  chief  domestic  event  was 
the  impeachment,  in  1724,  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
lord-chancellor,  for  selling  at  exorbitant  rates  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  masters-in-chancery,  and  for  embezzling  the 
property  of  widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics.  He  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,000. 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Pope,  mentions  that  the  bishop  in 
his  last  interview  with  the  poet,  presented  him  with  a  Bible  as  the 
best  memorial  of  their  friendship.  On  receiving  it,  the  latter,  with 
deep  emotion,  remarked,  “  It  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I  may 
have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.” — Am.  Ed. 
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His  successor  in  office  was  Sir  Peter  King,  the  lord- 
chief-justice,  now  created  Baron  King  of  Ockham  in 
Surrey.* 

The  ancient  order  of  the  Bath  was  revived  at  this 
time,  1725.  Walpole  was  one  of  the  knights,  and  he 
henceforth  styled  himself  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Soon 
after,  in  1726,  he  was  invested  with  the  riband  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  an  honour  which  had  been,  since 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  reserved  to  the  nobility. 
His  son  had  been  already  created  a  baron :  but  Wal¬ 
pole  had  declined  the  hononr  for  himself,  feeling  his 
sphere  to  be  the  house  of  commons. 

Among  the  events  of  this  tranquil  period  may  be 
noticed  the  ferment  in  Ireland  in  1723,  on  account  of 
Wood’s  halfpence.  The  copper  currency  of  that 
kingdom  being  deficient,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Will¬ 
iam  Wood,  of  Birmingham,  to  furnish  it  with  a  copper 
coinage  to  the  amount  of  £100,000.  Forthwith  an 
outcry  was  raised :  Dean  Swift,  eager  to  vent  his 
spleen  on  a  Whig  government,  published  his  well- 
known  Drapier’s  Letters  to  excite  the  popular  phren- 
sy ;  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  it  was  believed,  was  menaced 
by  the  new  pence  and  halfpence ;  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  resolved  that  the  measures  “  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  destructive  to  trade,  and  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
etc.,”  and  presented  addresses  to  the  throne  against 
it.  The  affair  was  referred  to  the  privy  council,  who 
disproved  all  the  allegations  of  the  Irish  legislature : 
but  as  Swift  and  the  other  pamphleteers  still  kept  up 
the  popular  ferment,  Wood  reduced  his  coinage  to 
£40,000.  Yet  even  that  did  not  suffice  :  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  to  recall  the  patent,  and  the  senseless  clam¬ 
our  then  subsided.f 

*  That  distinguished  nobleman,  Earl  Cowper,  who  had  been 
twice  lord-chancellor,  died  in  1723. 

t  In  speaking  of  the  termination  of  this  controversy,  Lord  Ma¬ 
hon  remarks :  “  The  sequel  is,  however,  highly  honourable  to  the 
warm-hearted  and  generous  Irish.  Believing,  however  errone¬ 
ously,  that  Swift  had  delivered  them  from  a  great  public  danger, 
their  gratitude  to  him  knew  no  bounds,  nor  ended  even  with  his 
powers  of  mind.  ‘  The  sun  of  his  popularity,’  says  a  great  poet  (Sir 
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The  foreign  transactions  of  this  pacific  reign  do  not 
offer  much  that  is  interesting.  The  acquisition  for 
Hanover  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  property  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  by  purchase  from  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  caused  the  English  monarch,  in  1715,  to  join  in 
the  coalition  against  Charles  XII.,  who,  in  return,  pre¬ 
pared  to  aid  the  Pretender :  but  the  death  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  monarch  in  1717  removed  all  apprehension  from 
that  quarter.  Mutual  interest  caused  an  alliance  to 
be  concluded  between  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Regent  of  France  ;  and,  when  the  aspiring  genius  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain,  aimed 
at  recovering  the  Italian  dominions  of  that  monarchy, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  in  1718,  between 
England,  France,  the  Empire,  and  Holland,  to  maintain 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Sir  George  Byng  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  sent  with  an  English  fleet  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  where  he  totally  destroyed  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  off  the  coast  of  Sicily.* 
For  this  brave  action  he  was  created  Viscount  Tor- 
rington.  At  a  subsequent  period,  in  1725,  when  the 
Imperial  and  Spanish  courts  had  formed  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  those  of  France  and  England,  with  Holland, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to  counteract  its  sup¬ 
posed  secret  articles,  entered  at  Hanover  into  a  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance  for  fifteen  years.  A  British  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Hosier,  was  sent  to  blockade  the  galle¬ 
ons  in  the  ports  of  Spanish  America:  but  his  men 
perished  with  disease,  his  ships  were  destroyed  by 
the  worms,  and  Hosier  himself  died  of  chagrin  or 
sickness. 

In  1727  George  I.  left  England  as  usual  for  Hano¬ 
ver,  whither  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  every 
year:  but  on  the  road,  between  Delden  and  Osna- 

Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Swift),  ‘  remained  unclouded  even  after 
he  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  its  radiance.’  ” — Am.  Ed. 

*  Captain  Walton,  who  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  some  of  the 
enemy’s  ships,  wrote  the  following  despatch  to  the  admiral:  “Sir, 
we  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  vessels 
which  were  upon  the  coast;  the  number  as  per  margin.  I  am, 
&c.,  G.  Walton.” 
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bruck,  be  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  he  died  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  latter  place,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.* 
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George  II.  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne :  his  character  was 
therefore  generally  known  and  appreciated.  In  per¬ 
son  he  was  small,  but  well-proportioned ;  he  possess¬ 
ed  a  large  portion  of  natural  courage,  was  regular  and 
methodical  in  his  habits,  and  capable  of  great  applica- 

*  The  imprisonment  of  the  unhappy  wife  of  this  monarch  in  the 
castle  of  Ahlen,  on  the  charge  (believed  to  have  been  false)  of  con¬ 
jugal  infidelity,  has  been  already  mentioned.  She  had  died  in  this 

Elace  of  confinement  the  year  previous  to  the  death  of  her  hus- 
and  ;  and  this  latter  event,  it  was  privately  reported  in  Germany, 
was  hastened  by  the  following  incident.  In  her  last  illness,  the 
princess  had  written  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king,  protesting  her 
innocence,  reproaching  him  with  his  cruel  usage,  and  solemnly 
citing  him  to  appear  within  a  year  and  a  day  before  the  dread  tri¬ 
bunal,  where  she  should  precede  him,  to  answer  for  the  barbarity 
and  injustice  with  which  he  had  treated  her.  This  letter,  it  is 
said,  was  handed  to  the  king  while  in  his  coach  soon  after  he  en¬ 
tered  Germany.  On  opening  it,  he  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  and  so  shocked  at  the  fearful  summons  it 
contained,  that  he  suddenly  fell  into  the  convulsion  of  which  he 
died. — See  Lockhart’s  Memoirs,  ii.,  352. — Am.  Ed. 
t  Authorities  :  Smollet,  Coxe’s  Lives,  &c. 
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tion  to  business  ;  his  temper  was  irascible  and  obsti¬ 
nate,  his  manner  reserved  and  cold,  his  love  of  mon¬ 
ey  strong.  Like  his  father,  his  predilections  were 
German ;  and  he  viewed  the  interests  of  his  kingdoms 
as  subordinate  to  those  of  his  electorate.  To  his 
queen,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  a  woman  of  veiy  supe- 
rior  mind,  he  was  said  to  be  devotedly  attached,  and 
he  deferred  implicitly  to  her  judgment :  yet  he  was 
faithless  to  her,  and  the  court  of  England*  continued 
to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  royal  mistresses  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Mrs.  Howard,  created  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
and  of  Lady  Yarmouth.*  The  king,  however,  allowed 
them  no  influence  whatever  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  accession,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  followed 
by  a  change  of  administration  ;  and  even  Bolingbroke 
was  not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  office.  The  king, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  taken  offence  at  some  ex¬ 
pressions  used  by  Walpole,  and  had  declared  that  he 
would  never  employ  him  ;  and  that  minister  now  re¬ 
garded  his  dismissal  as  certain.  George  had,  indeed, 
actually  fixed  on  Sir  Spencer  Compton  for  his  prime 
minister,  and  his  obstinacy  was  well  known ;  yet,  af¬ 
ter  all,  Walpole  retained  his  post,  and  held  it  for  many 
years.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  the  queen,  who 
knew  his  abilities.  She  recollected  that  the  late  king 
had  said  to  her  that  Walpole  could  “convert  stones 
into  gold.”  Walpole  engaged  also  to  obtain  from  the 
commons  an  addition  of  £130,000  to  the  civil  list,  and 
a  jointure  of  £100,000  a  year  for  the  queen;  and  as 
Compton  candidly  avowed  his  own  incompetence  for 
the  situation,  the  king  relinquished  his  purpose.  The 
ministry  therefore  remained  as  before ;  and  Walpole, 
when  the  new  parliament  met,  made  good  his  engage¬ 
ments  to  the  king  and  queen. 

Walpole  continued  to  be  the  moving  power  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  space  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  during 
which  period  England  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who  governed  France,  was  also  a  decided  lov¬ 
er  of  peace,  and  steadily  attached  to  the  English  alli- 


This  was  a  German  lady  whose  name  was  Walmoden. 
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ance :  so  that,  although  Hanover  was  the  means  of 
entangling  England  in  the  mazes  of  German  politics, 
there  was  no  war  till  towards  the  close  of  Walpole’s 
administration,  when  hostilities  broke  out  with  Spain. 
We  will  therefore  avert  our  view  from  foreign  affairs, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  leading  domestic  events 
during  the  first  two  periods  of  his  ministry,  namely, 
from  the  king’s  accession  to  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Townshend  in  1730,  and  thence  to  the  death  of  the 
queen  in  1737. 

The  ministerial  majority  in  the  house  of  commons 
was  considerable  :  but  there  was  a  strong  opposition, 
composed  of  three  distinct  parties.  These  were  the 
discontented  Whigs,  headed  by  William  Pulteney,  a 
man  of  high  character  and  great  abilities  ;*  the  Tories, 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  in  number,  chiefly  country 
gentlemen,  led  by  Sir  William  Wyndham ;  and  the 
Jacobites,  who  counted  fifty,  under  the  consistent  and 
honest  Shippen.f  The  principal  supporters  of  the 
minister  were  his  brother,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Her- 
vey,  Henry  Pelham  (brother  to  the  Duke  of  Newcas¬ 
tle),  Sir  William  Yonge,  and  Mr.  Winnington.  In  the 
Craftsman  (a  periodical  conducted  by  Bolingbroke, 
aided  by  Pulteney),  the  opposition  had  a  powerful  en¬ 
gine  of  offence. 

Various  attacks  were  made  on  the  ministry  on  the 
subjects  of  the  standing  army  and  the  subsidies  paid 
to  some  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany :  but  they 
were  uniformly  defeated  by  numbers,  if  not  by  argu¬ 
ment.  On  the  subject  of  pensions  the  minister  felt 
his  position  to  be  less  tenable,  and  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  vary  his  tactics. 

From  the  Restoration,  when  bribery  first  became 
permanent,  the  house  of  commons  has  always  con¬ 
tained  a  large  portion  of  venality  within  its  walls, 
though  the  phases  have  been  different.  Direct  bribe- 

*  Pulteney  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire.  Onslow 
describes  him  as  a  very  powerful  speaker,  and  says  that  he  hurt 
Walpole  more  than  any  one  who  opposed  him.  He  was  very  rich, 
and  shamefully  avaricious. 

t  These  numbers  are  given  by  Coxe. 
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ry  in  hard  cash  was  the  first  and  simplest  course,  and 
this  continued  long  to  prevail  ;*  pensions,  which  are 
of  a  similar  nature,  gradually  came  into  operation; 
and  the  last  shape  it  has  assumed  is  that  of  confer¬ 
ring  places  for  self,  or  family  and  friends,  of  which 
the  newest  form  is  that  of  the  present  day — the  crea¬ 
tion  of  needless  commissions,  with  large  salaries  to 
commissioners. 

It  was  against  the  system  of  pensions  that  the  op¬ 
position  now  directed  its  efforts.  There  were  already 
acts  incapacitating  the  holders  of  them  from  sitting  in 
the  house  of  commons  ;  but  they  had  proved  unavail¬ 
ing,  as  government  would  not  tell  who  had  pensions, 
and  the  amount  of  secret  service  money  was  also 
considerable.  Mr.  Sandys  therefore  brought  in  a  bill 
in  1730,  by  which  every  member  was  required  to 
swear  that  he  did  not  hold  a  pension ;  and  that,  in 
case  of  his  accepting  one,  he  would  make  it  known  to 
the  house  within  fourteen  days.  This  the  king  called 
a  “  villanous  bill but  Walpole  would  not  incur  the 
odium  of  opposing  it,  and  it  passed  the  commons  by  a 
majority  of  ten.  It  was,  however,  as  he  expected, 
thrown  out  in  the  lords ;  and  it  met  a  similar  fate 
when  it  was  subsequently  introduced. 

Shortly  after  the  rejection  of  the  Pension  Bill,  a  par¬ 
tial  change  took  place  in  the  ministry.  Townshend 
and  Walpole,  though  brothers-in-law,  had  been  for 
some  time  at  variance  on  questions  of  foreign  and  do¬ 
st  Hallain  says  that  this  practice  of  what  he  calls  “  direct  bri¬ 
bery  is  generally  supposed  to  have  ceased  about  the  termination 
of  the  American  war.”  To  show  how  common  it  was,  and  how 
little  pains  were  taken  to  disguise  it,  he  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Dodington’s  Diary,  that  “  Mr.  Fox  declared  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  when  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  what  was 
called  the  management  of  the  house  of  commons,  were  offered  to 
him,  that  he  never  desired  to  touch  a  penny  of  the  secret  service 
money,  or  to  know  the  disposition  of  it,  farther  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  speak  to  the  members  without  being  ridiculous 
He  subsequently  remarks,  that  liif  an  entire  parliament  should  be 
composed  of  such  venal  spirits,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  con¬ 
trol  upon  the  crown and  might  he  not  have  added,  an  end  to 
public  liberty,  and  all  that  is  valuable  in  civil  government  ?— See 
Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,  ill.,  355 .—Am.  Ed, 
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mestic  policy.  Their  tempers  were  opposite,  the 
former  being  frank,  haughty,  and  impetuous,  and  the 
latter,  cool,  cahn,  and  pliant.  They  have  not  unapt¬ 
ly  been  compared  to  Marc  Antony  and  Augustus,  La¬ 
dy  Townshend  being  their  Octavia.  But  she  was 
now  dead  ;*  and  Townshend,  finding  his  influence  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Walpole,  gave  in  his  resignation.  He 
retired  to  his  paternal  seat  of  Rainham  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,!  and  aban¬ 
doned  politics  so  completely  that  he  never  even  revis¬ 
ited  the  capital.];  The  two  secretaries  now  were  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Stanhope,  lately  created  Earl 
of  Harrington. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  far  outwent  his  contemporaries 
in  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  finance  and 
trade ;  and,  having  had  ample  information  of  the  ruin¬ 
ous  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  smuggling  was 
carried,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  customs,  he  formed  a  grand 
scheme  for  abolishing  the  land  tax,  preventing  fraud, 
increasing  the  revenue,  simplifying  the  taxes,  and  col¬ 
lecting  them  at  the  least  possible  expense.  This  was 
what  was  called  the  Excise-scheme,  of  which  Dean 
Tucker,  a  most  competent  judge,  asserts  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  would  have  been  the  making  “  the  whole  island 
one  general  free  port,  and  a  magazine  and  common 
storehouse  for  all  nations.” 

Walpole’s  plan,  which  he  introduced  in  an  uncom¬ 
monly  able  and  lucid  speech  on  the  7th  of  March,  1733, 
was,  in  effect,  what  is  now  termed  the  warehousing 

*  She  died  in  March,  1726. 

t  He  was  the  great  agent  in  introducing  the  culture  of  turnips, 
which  now  form  the  basis  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry,  and  are  said 
with  marl  to  have  “  made  the  county.” 

t  In  speaking  of  the  retirement  of  this  independent  statesman, 
an  historian  well  remarks  :  “  He  deserves  to  be  celebrated  in  his¬ 
tory  as  one  of  the  very  few  who,  after  tasting  high  power,  and 
when  stirred  by  sharp  provocation,  have  cherished  their  principles 
more  than  their  resentments,  and  rather  chosen  themselves  to  fail 
into  obscurity  than  the  public  affairs  into  confusion.  Let  him  who 
undervalues  this  praise  compute  whether  he  can  find  many  to 
deserve  it.”— Lord  Mahon,  History  of  England,  ii.,  209.— Am.  Ed. 
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and  bonding  system,  of  the  advantages  of  which  no 
one  can  entertain  a  doubt.  He  confined  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  article  of  tobacco,  proposing  that  it  should, 
when  imported,  be  deposited  in  warehouses  on  pay¬ 
ing  a  small  duty,  the  remaining  duty  to  be  paid  when 
the  article  should  be  sold,  thus  converting  custom  into 
excise.  Nothing,  it  is  plain,  could  be  more  rational 
than  this  plan :  yet  never  did  a  measure  encounter 
more  violent  opposition.  The  word  excise  was  odious 
in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  the  Craftsman  had  been 
for  some  time  ringing  the  changes  on  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  it ;  those  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade 
were  numerous  beyond  conception;  the  opposition, 
ignorant  or  factious,  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut¬ 
most  :  and  recurring,  after  a  long  interval,  to  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  1641  for  getting  up  a  “  pressure  from  without,” 
they  actually  employed  the  parish  officers  to  procure 
a  large  number  of  people  to  assemble  about  the  house, 
to  overawe  the  supporters  of  the  minister.  Walpole 
furnished  a  handle  to  his  opponents  by  giving  in  his 
speech  their  true  name,  that  of  sturdy  beggars,  to  these 
supplicants,  who  were  near  tearing  him  to  pieces  as 
he  was  leaving  the  house. 

The  minister’s  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  subsidy 
and  an  additional  duty  on  tobacco  was  finally  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one  :  but  so  many  of  his 
supporters  were  daunted  by  the  popular  clamour,  that, 
though  the  bill  had  been  read  a  first  time,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  it.  At  a  meeting  of  his  party,  where  the 
general  voice  was  for  perseverance,  lie  said,  that  “  in 
the  present  inflamed  temper  of  the  people,  the  act 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution  without  an  armed 
force ;  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  liberty  of 
England  if  supplies  were  to  be  raised  by  the  sword 
and  that,  if  they  persisted,  he  would  resign.*  This 
declaration  ended  the  affair  ;  the  bill  was  abandoned ; 
rejoicings  and  illuminations  took  place  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy ;  and 

*  Code's  Life  of  Walpole,  i.,  404.  Walpole’s  son,  however, 
says  (Last  Years  of  George  II.,  ii.,  351),  that  “  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  against  his  own  opinion  to  drop  it.” 
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cockades  were  worn,  inscribed  with  “  Liberty,  proper¬ 
ty,  and  no  excise.”  Even  the  University  of  Oxford 
joined  in  the  triumph  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  self-in¬ 
terest,  and  brute  force  over  legislative  wisdom.* 

As  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  several  other  noble¬ 
men,  who  held  posts  under  the  crown,  had  of  late  op¬ 
posed  the  minister,  he  resolved  to  let  them  feel  his 
power,  and  they  were  dismissed.  Among  these  were 
Lord  Cobham  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  whom  he  de¬ 
prived  of  their  regiments.  The  opposition  took  occa¬ 
sion  forthwith  to  show  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
the  constitution  to  their  spleen  against  the  minister  ; 
and  Lord  Morpeth  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  preventing  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel 
from  being  deprived  of  their  commissions  otherwise 
than  by  judgment  of  court-martial  or  an  address  of 
either  house  to  the  throne.  This  was  warmly  oppo¬ 
sed  and  defended  ;  Walpole  exposed  the  danger  of  it, 
and  displayed  the  stratocracy ,  or  military  despotism 
to  which  it  would  lead ;  and  its  advocates  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  come  to  a  division  on  it. 

The  opposition  now  (on  the  13th  of  March,  1734) 
began  their  assaults  on  the  Septennial  Act,  which 
they  henceforth  annually  renewed.  On  this  occasion 
Sir  William  Wyndham  delivered  his  well-known  phil¬ 
ippic,  which  owes  its  fame  to  its  personalities  against 
Walpole  and  the  king.  The  minister,  in  reply,  drew 
an  extemporary  portrait  of  Bolingbroke,  of  whom 
Wyndham  was  the  puppet ;  and  so  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  all  his  arguments,  that  the  bill  was  rejected. 

In  1736  a  remarkable  tumult  took  place  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  A  smuggler  named  Wilson  was  hang¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  place  ;  and  as  the  executioner  was 
cutting  him  down,  the  populace  rushed  forward  to  get 

*  These  are  our  author’s  opinions.  What  was,  and  probably,  to 
a  great  extent,  still  is  the  popular  or  general  sentiment  in  relation 
to  this  obnoxious  tax,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  the  term  denoting  it,  as 
given  in  the  first  edition  of  his  dictionary,  published  in  1775  : 
“  Excise — A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged, 
not  by  common  judges  of  property,  but  by  wretches  hired  by  those 
to  whom  excise  is  paid.” — rim.  Ed. 
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possession  of  his  body.  They  assailed  the  city  guards 
with  stones,  when  their  captain,  named  Porteous, 
being  struck  by  one,  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  five 
persons  were  killed.  For  this  Porteous  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  death :  but,  as  there  was  only  a 
majority  of  one  in  the  jury  against  him,  and  there 
were  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case,  a  re¬ 
prieve  was  sent  down  from  London.  The  day  fixed 
for  his  execution  had  been  the  8th  of  September ;  and 
at  ten  o’clock  on  the  preceding  evening  a  multitude 
assembled,  mastered  the  city  guard,  secured  the  town 
gates  to  keep  out  the  military,  broke  open  the  Tol- 
booth  prison,  dragged  out  Porteous,  hung  him  from  a 
dyer’s  pole  in  the  Grass-market,  and  then  silently  dis¬ 
persed.  Rewards  were  offered  in  vain,  for  no  discov¬ 
eries  were  ever  made. 

Two  events  of  great  importance  to  the  royal  family 
occurred  in  the  year  1737  :  a  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  death  of  the  queen. 

From  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  has  been  at  enmity  with  its  posses¬ 
sor.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  found 
in  human  nature  and  in  the  state  of  political  parties, 
than  in  any  peculiar  moral  obliquity  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  The  exciting  cause  has  usually  been  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  desire  for  an  increase  of  income, 
the  opposition  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  ill-used,  promising  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  it,  and 
the  king  happening  not  to  be  inclined  to  grant  it.  So 
it  was  in  the  present  case:  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  lately  married  to  a  princess  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  affecting  to  think  that  his  income  of  X‘60,000  a 
year  was  not  sufficient,  Pulteney  moved  an  address  to 
the  king,  to  settle  on  him  .£100,000  a  year.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  minister ;  but  would  have  been  carried 
had  it  not  been  for  the  honourable  conduct  of  forty- 
five  of  the  Tories,  who,  viewing  it  as  being  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  and  preferring  principle  to  party,  left  the 
house  in  a  body  before  the  division.  The  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  prince,  in  consequence  of  this 
result,  became  irreparable. 
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On  the  20th  of  November  Queen  Caroline  breathed 
her  last.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  a  rupture, 
which  false  delicacy  caused  her  to  conceal  till  it  was 
too  late.  This  excellent  princess,  surpassed  only  by 
Elizabeth,  was  a  pattern  of  all  the  public  and  private 
virtues.  During  the  king’s  frequent  absences  on  the 
Continent  she  held  the  reins  of  government  (which 
always  were  committed  to  her)  with  a  firm  and  steady 
hand.  Sincerely  religious,  she  attended  carefully  to 
the  interests  of  the  church ;  and  the  names  of  Hoad- 
ley,  Clarke,  Butler,  Seeker,  and  others  favoured  or 
preferred  by  her,  speak  her  praise.  The  king  was 
deeply  affected  by  her  death,  and  in  her  Walpole  lost 
his  main  support. 

The  state  of  internal  and  external  tranquillity  which 
that  minister  made  it  his  task  to  maintain,  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue.  For  many  years  the  merchants 
had  been  making  complaints  of  the  injuries  done  to 
their  trade  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  right  of  search 
for  contraband  goods  exercised  by  the  Spanish  Guar- 
da-costas  or  guardships,  and  the  cruel  treatment  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  English  mariners :  in  other  words, 
that  the  Spanish  government,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
exercised  its  undoubted  rights  in  endeavouring  to 
suppress  the  extensive  smuggling  trade  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  opposi¬ 
tion,  glad  of  an  occasion  to  embarrass  the  minister,* 
joined  heartily  in  the  cry ;  and  papers  were  moved  for, 
witnesses  examined  before  the  house,  and  resolutions 
passed.f  Various  attempts  were  made  by  Walpole 

*  “  Some  years  after,”  says  Burke,  “  it  was  my  fortune  to  con¬ 
verse  with  many  of  the  principal  actors  against  that  minister 
[Walpole],  and  with  those  who  principally  excited  that  clamour. 
None  of  them,  no,  not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend  the  measure, 
or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct,  which  they  as  freely  condemn¬ 
ed  as  they  would  have  done  in  commenting  upon  any  proceeding 
in  history  in  which  they  were  totally  unconcerned.”  A  late  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  being  asked  why  he  advocated  a  measure 
which  he  had  formerly  opposed,  “  Oh,  I  opposed  it  then,”  said  he, 
with  great  naivetd,  “to  embarrass  the  ministry.”  Such  is  the 
origin  of  much  of  the  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and  honesty  which 
those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  so  often  admire. 

t  The  “  Fable  of  Jenkins’s  ears,”  as  Burke  calls  it,  was  of  giea! 
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to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation :  but  at  length,  in 
1739,  rather  than  part  with  his  power,  which  he  loved 
too  well,  he  resolved  to  act  contrary  to  his  better  judg¬ 
ment,  and  yielded  to  the  public  will.  War  was  there¬ 
fore  declared  against  Spain,  an  event  which  filled  the 
nation  with  joy  and  exultation. 

Admiral  Vernon,  a  brave  but  presumptuous  and  self- 
sufficient  officer,  who  commanded  in  the  West  Indies 
with  a  squadron  of  six  ships  of  war,  took,  plundered, 
and  destroyed  Porto  Bello  on  the  21st  of  November. 
His  success  on  this  occasion  having  given  a  false  idea 
of  his  abilities,  he  was  selected  to  command  an  expe¬ 
dition  on  a  large  scale  against  Carthagena,  having  on 
board  a  body  of  land-forces  under  General  Wentworth. 
It  proved,  however,  a  total  failure. 

A  squadron,  under  Commodore  Anson,  was  sent  to 
sea  in  September,  1740,  in  order  to  attack  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  history  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  voyage  is  probably  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
most  persons.  We  need,  therefore,  no  more  than  just 
notice  the  dreadful  ravages  committed  by  the  scurvy 
on  board  his  squadron;  and  the  furious  tempest  en¬ 
countered  by  him  in  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire',  in  winch 
the  Wager  was  wrecked,-  and  the  Pearl  and  the  Sev¬ 
ern  forced  to  return  to  Rio  Janeiro.  After  a  short 
stay  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  to  recruit  his 
men,  Anson,  with  his  two  remaining  ships,  the  Cen¬ 
turion  and  Gloucester,  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Peru,  capturing  the  Spanish  traders :  he  took,  also, 
and  burned  the  town  of  Paita.  To  capture  the  galle¬ 
ons  from  Manilla,  he  sailed  with  the  Centurion  alone 

service.  This  was  a  Scottish  master  of-a  ship,  who  said  that  sev¬ 
en  years  before  he  was  taken  by  a  Spaniard,  who,  besides  treating 
him  with  great  cruelty  in  other  respects,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears, 
and  bade  him  carry  it  to  his  king,  whom  he  would  serve  in1  the 
same  way  if  he  were  there.  When  asked  how  he  had  acted  on 
this  occasion,  Jenkins  replied,  “  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  cause  to  my  country.”  The  story  produced  such  an  ef¬ 
fect,  that  Pulteney  declared  that  the  very  name  of  Jenkins  would 
raise  volunteers.  Jenkins  always  carried  his  ear  about  him 
wrapped  in  cotton.  Some,  however,  said  that  he  had  lost  it  on  a 
very  different  occasion. 
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(having  been  obliged  to  bum  the  Gloucester)  across 
the  Pacific.  He  stopped  to  refresh  his  crew  at  the 
Isle  of  Tinian,  and  then  proceeded  to  Canton,  in  Chi¬ 
na.  He  afterward  captured  a  galleon  immensely  rich, 
and  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 
being  the  first  Englishman  who  had  circumnavigated 
the  globe  since  the  time  of  Drake.  He  arrived  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1744,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four 
years. 

The  success  of  this  unjust  war  (commercial  wars, 
we  may  observe,  are  generally  such)  was  not  answer- 
able  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  urged  it  on. 
British  trade  suffered  from  the  Spanish  privateers, 
and  the  French  gave  indications  of  an  intention  to 
share  in  the  contest.  The  blame,  of  course,  was 
thrown  on  the  minister ;  and  the  opposition  now  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  for  his  overthrow. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1741,  Sandys,  after  a  long 
speech,  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever. 
Pulteney  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  favour  of  the 
motion :  but  the  minister  was  supported  not  only  by 
his  own  friends,  but  by  several  of  the  Tories,  who  re¬ 
garded  the  motion  as  tending  to  an  inquisitorial  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  Shippen  left  the  house  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
four  of  his  adherents.*  After  an  able  reply  from  Wal¬ 
pole,  it  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority ;  and  the 
same  fate  attended  a  similar  motion  in  the  lords. 

A  dissolution  now  followed.  Walpole  is  said  to 
have  displayed  less  energy  than  usual  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  while  all  branches  of  the  opposition  made  the 
utmost  efforts :  even  the  Pretender  wrote,  directing 
his  adherents  to  labour  strenuously  against  the  obnox¬ 
ious  minister.  There  was  also  a  schism  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  many  of  his  colleagues  being  his  secret  foes.  In 
the  new  parliament  the  proceedings  on  contested  elec- 

*  According  to  Coxe  (i.,  670),  when,  some  time  before,  one  ef 
Shippen’s  friends  was  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  the  latter  applied  to  Walpole  to  save  him.  The  minister 
consented  ;  only  desiring  Shippen  to  remember  it  if  any  measure 
personally  hostile  to  him  should  be  brought  forward. 
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tions  (then,  as  now,  decided  more  by  party  spirit  than 
justice)  convinced  the  minister  that  his  power  was 
gone ;  and  when  that  of  Chippenham  was  decided 
against  him  on  the  3d  of  February,  1742,  he  declared 
to  the  successful  candidate  that  he  would  never  again 
sit  in  that  house.  An  adjournment  took  place  :  Wal¬ 
pole  was  created  Earl  of  Orford  on  the  9th,  and  two 
days  after  he  resigned.  The  king  accepted  his  resig¬ 
nation  with  tears,  and  never  ceased  to  repose  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  An  attempt,  made  by  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  commons  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  him  a  charge  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  peculation,  failed.*  Lord  Orford  died  of  the 
stone  on  the  16th  of  March,  1745,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age. 

As  a  minister,  Walpole  was  prudent  and  safe  rather 
than  brilliant.  He  loved  peace,  and  his  foreign  policy 
was  most  judicious  for  maintaining  it ;  he  was  averse 
to  innovation,  but  a  promoter  of  gradual  improvement ; 
to  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country  his  ser¬ 
vices  were  most  valuable ;  and  his  wise  administra¬ 
tion  produced  that  national  vigour  and  prosperity 
which  led  to  the  dazzling  greatness  of  a  future  minis¬ 
try.  Walpole  was  a  stanch  Whig,  never  swerving 
from  the  principles  of  the  revolution ;  he  was  also  an 
honourable  man;  and  the  charges  of  organizing  and 
governing  solely  by  corruption  made  against  him  are, 
to  say  the  least,  grossly  exaggerated.  Walpole  had 
his  faults,  no  doubt :  like  a  minister  of  our  own  days, 
for  example,  he  heaped  places  on  his  family,  and  jus¬ 
tified  his  conduct  in  the  same  manner.  He  was,  like 
most  ministers,  too  much  in  love  with  office,  and  its 
power  and  patronage  :  he  was  extremely  jealous,  also, 

*  The  causes  which  produced  this  failure  are  thus  stated  by 
Hallam :  “  The  committee  of  secrecy  appointed  after  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  endeavoured  to  elicit  some  distinct 
evidence  of  this  misapplication  (of  the  public  money) ;  but  the  ob¬ 
scurity  natural  to  such  transactions,  and  the  guilty  collusion  of 
subaltern  accomplices,  who  shrouded  themselves  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  defeated  every  hope  of  punishment,  or  even  per¬ 
sonal  disgrace.”  Of  Walpole’s  guilt  in  this  matter  he  seems  not 
to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt. — Am.  Ed. 
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of  any  ability  among  his  colleagues,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
moted  only  men  of  moderate  capacity.  His  estimate 
of  human  nature  was  low,  and  he  had  a  thorough  con¬ 
tempt  for  mankind.*  In  his  conversation  he  was  gross 
and  indelicate,  in  his  habits  licentious,  and  in  his  style 
of  living  profuse  and  riotous.  He  collected  pictures 
at  a  great  expense  ;  but  he  had  little  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture,  and  never  patronised  men  of  letters. 

The  construction  of  the  new  ministry  was  intrusted 
to  Pulteney,  whose  movements  are  said  to  have  been 
secretly  controlled  by  Walpole.  The  Tories  were 
excluded  from  it,  and  it  was  composed  of  Newcastle 
and  other  members  of  the  Walpole  ministry,  with  Lord 
Carteret,  Sandys,  and  a  few  others.  For  himself 
Pulteney  would  take  no  office  :  all  he  required  was  a 
peerage  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  and  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Bath.  But  those  who  were  disappointed  be¬ 
came  his  bitter  enemies  ;  he  was  charged  with  treach¬ 
ery  and  corruption,  he  was  lampooned  in  ballads,  and 
he  found  himself  powerless  in  the  cabinet.  He  dearly 
purchased  his  triumph  over  Walpole. 

We  may  here  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  leading 
political  characters  who  mark  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  II. 

Lord  Carteret  (who,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  be¬ 
came  Earl  of  Granville)  was  a  man  of  brilliant  tal¬ 
ents  and  of  great  eloquence,  but  he  was  impatient  of 
details,  and  wanted  discretion.  Murray  (afterward 
Lord  Mansfield)  was  also  a  man  of  considerable 
genius  and  eloquence,  with  a  most  accurate  mind  and 
a  sound  judgment,  but  inclining  a  little  to  the  side  of 
power.  William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  a  Cornish 
gentleman,  after  having  been  educated  at  Eaton  and 
Oxford,  embraced  a  military  life  and  obtained  a  cor- 
netcy  of  horse  :  but,  being  impeded  in  his  profession 
by  an  hereditary  gout,  he  devoted  himself  to  politics, 

*  “  All  men  have  their  price”  is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Walpole, 
but  Coxe  says  the  words  he  used  were  “  all  those  men  have  their 
price,”  alluding  to  the  pseudo-patriots.  For  some  just  remarks 
on  Walpole’s  character,  see  Lord  Mahon’s  Hist,  of  England,  &c., 
i.,  401-9. 
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and  entered  parliament  in  1735  as  member  for  Old 
Sarum.  He  at  once  joined  the  opposition  to  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  deprived  him  of  his  cornetcy  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.*  Pitt’s  extraordinary  eloquence  made  him 
early  conspicuous.  Henry  Fox,  also  a  second  son, 
being  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Ilchester,  was  the 
opposite  and  the  rival  of  Pitt.  His  eloquence,  unlike 
that  of  his  opponent,  was  embarrassed  and  unorna¬ 
mented,  but  his  reasoning  was  close  and  vigorous,  and 
he  proved  a  most  able  debater.  Charles,  second  son 
of  Lord  Townshend,  and  Henry,  second  son  of  Lord 
Conway,  were  both  distinguished  for  talent :  the  for¬ 
mer  brilliant,  but  ambitious,  restless,  and  unsteady ; 
the  latter  cool,  calm,  modest,  and  amiable.  Another 
younger  son  of  much  parliamentary  talent  was  Legge, 
son  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  George  (afterward  lord) 
Lyttleton,  and  his  cousins  Lord  Temple  and  George 
and  James  Grenville,!  were  also  men  of  parliamentary 
importance.  Sir  John  Barnard,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  city  of  London,  was  Walpole’s  most  formi¬ 
dable  opponent  on  questions  of  trade.  Sandys  was 
noted  for  his  restless  propensity  for  making  motions, 
whence  he  was  called  the  Motion-maker.  George 
Bubb  Doddington  was  a  man  of  much  talent  but  little 
principle.  Lord  Egmont  and  many  others  were  able 
speakers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  Alderman 
Beckford,  of  the  city  of  London,  became  somewhat 
conspicuous :  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  a  high  order 
of  abilities. 

The  country  was  now  engaged  in  a  Continental  war 
also.  The  Silesian  war,  that  unprincipled  attempt  of 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  to  rob  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
of  a  part  of  her  dominions,  had  commenced  in  1741 ; 
and  as,  by  what  Avas  termed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  guarantied  to  the  heirs  general  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  succession  to  all  his  dominions,  the  King 
of  England  was  bound  to  supply  a  force  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  the  queen  noAv  called  on  him  to  perform 

*  Walpole  tried  first  to  gain  him.  He  declared  that  he  wouW 
be  glad  at  any  rate  “  to  muzzle  that  terrible  young  cornet.” 

f  Pitt  married  a  sister  of  the  Grenvilles. 
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liis  engagement.  A  subsidy  of  £300,000  had  there¬ 
fore  been  granted.  France  having  joined  the  confed¬ 
eracy  against  the  queen,  a  British  army  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  under  Lord  Stair,  was  sent  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  Austrians  in  Flanders ;  and  the  king 
himself,  eager  for  military  glory,  joined  it  in  June, 
1743.  The  allied  forces  of  forty  thousand  men,  on 
their  march  from  Aschaffenburg  to  Hanau,  found  them¬ 
selves,  on  approaching  the  village  of  Dettingen,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maine,  fronted  by  a  much  larger  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Noailles.  Their  retreat  was 
likewise  cut  off  by  the  vigilance  of' the  French  general, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  but  a  surrender,  when, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  the  imprudence  of  the  Duke  of 
Grammont,  the  marshal’s  nephew,  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fighting,  and  the  French  were  forced  to 
cross  the  Maine,  with  a  loss  of  from  five  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  while  that  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  about  two  thousand.  The  King  of 
England,  though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  had  shown 
in  the  engagement  all  the  ardour  and  intrepidity  of 
youth. 

France  and  England  were  not,  properly  speaking, 
as  yet  at  war,  but  the  next  year  it  was  declared  on 
either  side.  In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year, 
1745,  a  numerous  French  army,  under  Marshal  Saxe, 
but  in  which  the  king  and  dauphin  were  present,  laid 
siege  to  Toumay.  The  allies,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  son  of  the  King  of  England,  advanced  to 
its  relief.  Though  their  numbers  were  much  inferior, 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  French,  who  were  posted 
near  the  village  of  Fontenoy.  The  action  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and  began  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  ad¬ 
vancing  under  a  tremendous  fire,  drove  the  French  be¬ 
yond  their  lines :  but  the  Dutch  failed  on  the  left. 
Some  errors  were  now  committed  by  the  English 
commanders ;  and  Saxe  bringing  up  his  reserve,  the 
English  troops  were  completely  environed.  A  terri¬ 
ble  discharge  of  artillery  was  poured  on  them  from 
every  side,  and  the  allies  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
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the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  French  purchased 
their  victory  by  a  loss  nearly  equal,  but  they  became 
masters  of  Tournay,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  other 
towns. 

For  many  years  the  Pretender  had  been  treated  with 
neglect  by  the  Continental  powers,  but  the  French 
cabinet  now  resolved  to  use  him  as  a  means  of  alarm¬ 
ing  the  court  of  St.  James’s,  and  causing,  perhaps,  a 
revolution  in  England,  where  there  was  abundance  of 
discontent  and  very  few  troops.  As  the  Jacobite  spirit 
was  still  vigorous  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  was 
determined  to  commence  in  that  part.  The  Pretender 
himself  being  old  and  infirm,  the  task  of  contending 
for  the  British  crown  was  committed  to  his  son,  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Young  Cheva¬ 
lier.  He  sailed  from  France  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  a 
small  frigate,  attended  by  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine 
and  some  Scottish  and  Irish  adventurers ;  reached  the 
Western  Isles,  whence  he  passed  over  to  the  High¬ 
lands  ;  and,  being  joined  by  several  of  the  clans,  he 
raised  his  standard  at  Glensinnen  on  the  19th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  at  this  time  in 
Scotland,  having  marched  with  his  troops  to  Inverness, 
leaving  the  capital  and  the  southern  counties  defence¬ 
less,  the  Chevalier  made  a  rapid  march  to  Perth, 
where  his  father  was  proclaimed  king.  He  then  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Dundee,  and  passed  the  Forth  near  Stirling, 
when  Edinburgh  opened  her  gates,  and  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Holyrood  House,  the  ancient  palace  of  his 
fathers.  Cope,  having  embarked  his  troops  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  landed  at  Dunbar,  where  he  was  joined  by  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  which  had  retired  from  Edin¬ 
burgh.  His  force  was  now  about  three  thousand  men, 
and  he  was  advancing  towards  the  capital,  when,  at 
the  village  of  Preston  Pans,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
he  was  attacked  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  at  the  head  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
of  the  clansmen.  The  rout  of  the  king’s  troops  was 
instantaneous  and  complete :  the  dragoons  fled,  the 
infantry  were  all  killed  or  taken,  and  the  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 
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The  Chevalier  had  been  joined  by  some  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  such  as  lords  Nairn,  Strathallan,  Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino,  and  Pitsligo,  and  lords  Elcho  and  Ogilvie, 
sons  of  the  earls  of  Wemys  and  Airlie  :  none  of  whom, 
however,  were  of  any  weight  in  the  country.  The  un¬ 
principled  Simon  Frazer,  Lord  Lovat,  was  a  man  of 
more  influence :  but  all  the  great  nobility  and  most 
powerful  heads  of  clans  remained  faithful  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Presbyterians  were  also  to  a  man  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Brunswick ;  the  Jacobite  party 
in  England  were  entirely  inactive;  the  kingdom  in 
general  evinced  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty ;  troops 
were  recalled  from  Flanders ;  the  Dutch  furnished, 
as  by  treaty  bound,  six  thousand  men ;  and  the  train- 
bands  were  arrayed,  and  volunteer  corps  formed. 

The  adventurer,  whose  forces  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  men,  resolved  nevertheless  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  in  England.  As  Newcastle  was  occupied  by 
General  Wade,  he  entered  by  the  west  border.  This 
was  on  the  6th  of  November.  Carlisle  surrendered 
to  him,  and  he  advanced  rapidly,  being  assured  that  a 
French  force  would  be  landed  on  the  south  coast.  At 
Manchester  he  was  received  on  the  29th  with  ev¬ 
ery  demonstration  of  joy.  On  the  4th  of  December 
he  marched  to  Derby,  but  here  his  progress  termi¬ 
nated.  He  found,  to  his  mortification,  that  few  had 
joined  him ;  that  there  were  two  armies  superior  to 
his  own  in  his  rear ;  and  that,  though  he  might  possi¬ 
bly  defeat  the  train-bands  and  other  troops  under  the 
royal  standard  on  Finchley  Common,  and  enter  the 
capital,  ultimate  ruin  must  await  him.  Orders  were 
issued,  therefore,  on  the  6th,  to  retreat ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  royal  commanders,  he  reached 
Carlisle  without  loss  on  the  19th.  Leaving  there  his 
English  adherents,  he  hastened  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  levied  heavy  contributions.  He  finally  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Perth ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  Earl 
of  Cromarty  with  two  thousand  men,  and  some  others, 
he  laid  siege  to  Stirling  Castle.  General  Hawley  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Edinburgh  to  its  relief.  At  Falkirk,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1746,  he  was  attacked  and  routed 
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by  the  insurgents,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred 
men ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  they  raised  the  siege ;  and 
the  duke  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained 
till  April.  As  the  enemy  lay  at  Inverness,  he  crossed 
the  Spey  and  advanced  to  Naim ;  and  learning  there 
that  the  Chevalier  was  at  Culloden,  about  nine  miles 
distant,  he  prepared  for  battle.  On  reaching  that 
place  the  next  day,  April  16th,  he  found  the  rebels, 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  eager  to  engage 
his  far  superior  force.  The  action  commenced  at 
one  o’clock,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  rebel  army 
was  driven  from  the  field.  Orders  had  been  issued 
to  give  no  quarter :  yet  the  loss  of  the  vanquished 
in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred 
men.  The  victory  was  tarnished  by  acts  of  cmelty 
disgraceful  to  the  duke  and  his  cause  :  numbers  of  in¬ 
nocent  persons  were  put  to  death  or  exposed  to  the 
brutality  of  a  licentious  soldiery ;  and  when,  in  the 
next  month,  the  duke  advanced  into  the  Highlands, 
the  men  were  barbarously  slaughtered,  the  women 
violated,  the  cattle  and  provisions  carried  off,  the 
houses  burned,  and  the  country  converted  into  a 
desert. 

The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier  were 
exceedingly  romantic  and  affecting.  A  reward  of 
£30,000  was  set  on  his  head :  he  was  hunted  through 
the  mountains  and  islands ;  endured  every  kind  of 
privation;  was  obliged  to  assume  every  species  of 
disguise,  and  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  people  of 
all  orders ;  yet  not  a  single  individual  was  so  base  as 
to  betray  him— conduct  which  certainly  confers  last¬ 
ing  honour  on  the  Highland  character.  At  length,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  he  embarked  on  board  a  French 
privateer,  and  reached  France  in  safety. 

The  earls  of  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Cromarty, 
and  Lord  Lovat,  were  tried  for  high  treason  and  con¬ 
victed.  Cromarty  was  pardoned,  but  the  others  were 
beheaded ;  and  these  were  the  last  instances  of  decapi¬ 
tation  in  England.  About  fifty  persons,  most  of  them 
officers,  were  executed  in  England;  and  more  than 
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double  that  number  in  Scotland.  The  hopes  of  the 
exiled  family  were  now  at  an  end :  for  the  feelings 
of  the  British  nation  had  been  fairly  tested,  and  their 
claims  had  been  by  avast  majority  rejected.  Hence¬ 
forth,  therefore,  Jacobitism  became  merely  a  name  ex¬ 
pressive  only  of  discontent  with  the  government. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter  had  in  effect  been  Lord  Carteret  (now  Earl  of 
Granville) :  but,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1744,  he  was 
supplanted  by  the  influence  and  manoeuvres  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  brother, 
Henry  Pelham.  The  new  ministry,  of  which  Pel¬ 
ham  was  the  head,  was  a  kind  of  coalition,  called  the 
Broad  Bottom  administration,  as  it  included  all  par¬ 
ties,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs.  William  Pitt,  already 
distinguished,  and  soon  to  be  more  so,  now  took  office 
for  the  first  time  as  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland,  and  was 
some  time  after  made  paymaster  of  the  forces.  The 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  conferred  on  the  accom¬ 
plished  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  and,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  administered  the  government  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  he  gained  high  and  well-merited  commendation. 

In  the  year  1748  a  general  peace  was  signed  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle :  France  and  England  remaining  as 
they  were,  the  house  of  Austria  losings  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  being  the  only  real  gainer.  The  English 
had  in  the  preceding  year  sustained  their-  naval  repu¬ 
tation  by  two  victories,  but  on  each  occasion  they 
were  superior  in  force.  Admirals  Anson  and  War¬ 
ren,  on  the  3d  of  May,  engaged  the  squadron  of  M. 
de  la  Jonquiere,  and,  after  a  gallant  action,  captured 
all  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  For  this  service  Anson 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  Warren  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath.  Admiral  Hawke  likewise  defeated,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  the  French  admiral  De  l’Eten- 
deur,  and  took  six  ships  of  the  line.  The  order  of  the 
Bath  was  conferred  on  this  gallant  officer  also. 

A  few  years  of  peace  ensued,  during  which  died 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  minister  Mr.  Pel¬ 
ham.  The  prince  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1751,  and  his  eldest  son  George, 
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a  minor,  became  the  heir-apparent.*  Mr.  Pelham 
died  in  March,  1754,  sincerely  regretted  by  the  king 
and  people  as  an  upright,  honourable,  and  useful  min¬ 
ister.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  of 
far  inferior  abilities,  after  the  usual  course  of  manceu- 
vring  on  such  occasions,  assumed  the  guidance  of 
the  administration. 

Among  the  bills  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Pel¬ 
ham  may  be  noticed  that  for  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar.  This  had  been  done  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. :  but  the  English  were 
too  zealous  Protestants  to  adopt  a  papal  improve¬ 
ment,  and  they  continued  to  begin  the  year  on  the  25th 
of  March,  and  were  always  eleven  days  behind  in 
their  reckoning.  It  was  now  directed  that  the  year 
should  begin  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  and  that  the  day 
after  the  2d  of  September,  1752,  should  be  called  the 
I4th.f  By  an  act  passed  in  1752,  the  British  Museum 
was  formed :  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the 
Harleian  manuscripts,  and  the  Cottonian  and  West¬ 
minster  libraries  being  purchased  for  this  object  by 
the  nation. 

The  original  cause  of  the  war  which  now  took  place’ 
between  France  and  England  was  the  extensive  de¬ 
signs  of  the  French  in  America.  The  British  colo¬ 
nies,  by  their  charters,  had  been  granted  the  whole1 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific :  but  the 
French,  who  had  settled  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
north,  and  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  south  of  them, 
denied  their  claims,  insisting  that  their  natural  bound¬ 
ary  was  the  range  of  mountains!  running  within  one 

*  Leicester  House  was  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  it  had  been  the  ri¬ 
val  of  St.  James’s,  and  the  focus  of  intrigues  against  the  court. 
See  Doddington’s  Diary,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Walpole  and  Lord 
Waldegrave  for  particulars. 

f  All  the  European  nations,  except  England,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  had  already  adopted  the  Gregorian  or  new  style  :  the' 
latter  country  still  adheres  to  the  Julian  or  old  style. — Am.  Ed. 

f  The  range  of  mountains  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the’ 
Apalachian  chain,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  nearly  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  150  to  250' miles  froia 
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hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  they  formed  a  grand  plan  of  connecting 
their  provinces  of  Canada  in  the  north  and  Louisiana 
in  the  south  by  a  chain  of  forts ;  thus  cutting  the 
English  off  from  the  great  lakes,  and  from  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  British  government  being  disregarded  both  in 
America  and  at  the  Tuileries,  orders  were  sent  out 
to  the  colonies  to  employ  force ;  and  an  expedition, 
under  Major  Washington  of  Virginia,  proceeded  to  the 
Ohio  in  1754,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender*  to  a 
superior  force  of  French  and  Indians. 

Early  in  the  next  year  General  Braddock  was  sent 
out  to  America  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  act  against 
the  French  on  the  Ohio.  He  was  joined  by  the  pro¬ 
vincials  under  Washington :  but  he  held  them  in  utter 
contempt,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  sa¬ 
gacious  leader  respecting  the  mode  of  carry ing  on  war 
in  the  woods  of  America.  He  moved  on  as  heedless¬ 
ly  as  if  he  had  been  marching  over  the  plains  of  Flan¬ 
ders  or  Germany,  till,  on  the  9th  of  July,  at  noon,  being 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  the  war-whoop  assailed 
their  ears,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  on  their  front 
and  flank.  The  enemy  was  unseen ;  and,  instead  of 
trying  to  dislodge  him  from  his  covert,  Braddock,  as 
if  engaged  with  a  regular  army,  sought  only  to  make 
his  men,  who  had  fallen  into  confusion,  form  again. 
Ac  length  he  was  mortally  wounded,  when  the  regular 
troops  turned  and  fled :  but  the  provincials  formed 
the  rear,  and  saved  them  from  destruction,  Washing¬ 
ton  displaying  the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  veteran  com¬ 
mander. 

During  this  summer  the  French  received  a  check 

it.  This  chain  is  composed  of  two  nearly  parallel  ranges,  the  AI- 
leghanies  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  principal  mountains  in  New- 
York  and  the  Eastern  States  being  considered  as  belonging  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  latter. — Am.  Ed. 

*  The  term  surrender  implies  too  much.  Washington  defended 
himself  with  so  much  obstinacy  against  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  French  commander  consented  that  he  should  re- 
tire  unmolested  from  his  post,  engaging,  at  the  same  time,  to  with¬ 
draw  his  own  troops  towards  the  Monongahela. — Am.  Ed. 

Vol.  V.— Q 
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from  the  provincial  general  Johnson,*  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  George,  but  the  next  year  they  succeeded  in 
taking  Fort  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

In  1756  a  general  war  commenced.  It  was  called 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  from  its  duration,  and  present¬ 
ed  the  hitherto  unexampled  appearance  of  a  strict 
union  between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria, 
supported  by  Russia  and  Sweden.  Their  opponents 
were  England  and  Prussia,  whom  community  of  in¬ 
terest  united  :  France  aiming  at  the  depression  of  the 
former,  and  Austria  seeking  to  recover  Silesia  from 
the  latter. 

War  was  formally  declared  against  France  by  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  month  of  May.  As  various  acts  of  hos¬ 
tility  had  previously  been  committed,  the  French,  in 
their  manifesto,  loudly  complained  of  British  perfidy : 
but  France  had  already  commenced  assembling  an 
extensive  army  and  flotilla  on  her  northern  coast  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  The  consternation  which 
prevailed  was  extreme ;  and  the  ministry  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  recur  to  the  expedient  in  use  for  the  last 
half  century,  namely,  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  ; 
and  a  body  of  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  troops  was 
brought  over.  But,  while  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were 
thus  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  it  was 
ascertained  that  an  expedition  was  also  fitting  out  at 
Toulon.  Admiral  Byng*  was  despatched  forthwith, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  on 
arriving  at  Gibraltar,  he  learned  that  a  French  fleet 
of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  under  M.  de  la  Galissoni- 
ere,  with  transports  carrying  fifteen  thousand  troops, 
had  reached  Minorca,  where  they  were  besieging  the 
castle  of  St.  Philip.  Byng,  when  joined  by  the  ships 
at  Gibraltar,  had  a  squadron  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  the  enemy :  but,  from  contrary  winds,  he  was  ten 
days  in  reaching  Minorca.  He  found  the  British  flag 
still  flying  on  St.  Philip’s  Castle,  which  was  gallantly 

*  Afterward  known  as  Sir  William  Johnson.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland. — Am.  Ed. 

t  He  was  son  of  Lord  Torrington. 
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defended  by  General  Blakeney;  and  next  day,  May 
19th,  the  French  fleet  was  seen  to  the  southeast.  At 
noon  on  the  following  day,  Byng,  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  wind,  made  the  signal  to  engage,  and  Ad¬ 
miral  West,  who  commanded  the  van,  closed  with  the 
enemy :  but  Byng,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  line 
of  battle  according  to  the  tactics  of  those  times,  did 
not  support  him  ;  and  the  French  admiral  bore  away 
towards  evening,  and  was  out  of  sight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  return 
to  Gibraltar  to  refit ;  and  the  French  fleet  then  resu¬ 
med  its  station  otf  the  island.  Blakeney,  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  on  the  18th  of  June  surrendered 
on  highly  honourable  terms  ;  and  thus  Minorca  was 
lost  to  England. 

A  letter  of  Galissoniere’s,  communicated  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  resident  at  London,  gave  the  first  account  of  Byng’s 
action  in  England.  Without  looking  beyond  the  French 
officer’s  gasconade,  the  ministiy  forthwith  despatched 
admirals  Hawke  and  Saunders  to  supersede  Byng  and 
West,  and  send  them  home  under  arrest.  The  public 
indignation  rose  to  a  great  height :  Byng  was  burned 
in  effigy  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  his  seat  in 
Hertfordshire  was  attacked  by  a  mob.  When  it  was 
known  that  Minorca  was  lost,  various  addresses  from 
the  city  of  London  and  other  places,  calling  for  justice 
on  the  authors  of  this  calamity,  were  presented  to  the 
king ;  and  the  timid  ministry  did  all  in  their  power  to 
shift  the  odium  from  themselves,  and  fasten  it  on  the 
unfortunate  admiral.* 

Byng  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  July. 
He  was  forthwith  made  a  close  prisoner,  and  sent  un¬ 
der  a  strong  guard  to  the  capital.  He  was  confined 

*  The  city  of  London  was  extremely  vindictive  towards  the  ad¬ 
miral,  and  their  petition  to  the  throne  highly  dictatorial.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  took  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  really  culpable  or  not.  The  timid  Newcastle  made  the  king 
“  pledge  his  royal  word  that  he  would  save  no  delinquent  from 
justice.”  To  a  deputation  from  the  city  which  waited  on  himself, 
he  declared,  we  are  told,  “  Oh,  indeed  he  shall  be  tried  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  he  shall  be  hanged  directly.” — Walpole,  ii.,  70. 
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in  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  brutal  governor  of  which, 
Admiral  Townshend,  shut  him  up  in  one  of  the  gar¬ 
rets,  with  only  a  deal-table  and  chair  in  it,  and  had 
the  windows  and  even  the  chimney  secured  with  iron 
bars,  as  if  the  prisoner  would  attempt  an  escape. 

The  press,  in  the  mean  time,  was  busily  engaged  in 
attacking  or  defending  him.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
lent  the  aid  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  cause  of  the 
admiral,  while  the  hireling  pen  of  David  Mallet  (a 
writer  of  all  work)  was  employed  by  the  ministry  to 
exasperate  the  public  against  him.  A  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  took  place,  but  this  had  no  effect  on  the 
condition  of  Byng.  He  was  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  on  board  the  St.  George,  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  28th  of  December ;  and,  after  a  long  trial,  it  was 
determined  that  he  fell  under  a  part  of  the  12th  Arti¬ 
cle  of  War,  in  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  take  or 
destroy  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  to  assist  those 
of  his  majesty.  The  penalty  of  this  article  was 
death :  but  the  court,  acquitting  him  of  cowardice  or 
disaffection,  strongly  recommended  him  to  mercy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
in  their  application  to  the  king,  instead  of  appealing 
to  his  mercy,  stated  that  the  court  doubted  the  legality 
of  the  sentence  (which  they  did  not) :  the  case  was 
therefore  referred  to  the  judges,  who  decided  that  the 
decision  was  legal;  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
were  therefore  obliged  to  sign  a  warrant  for  his  exe¬ 
cution. 

On  the  appointed  day,  March  14th,  1757,  Byng,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  at  12  o’clock  came  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  St.  George,  handed  a  paper  to 
a  friend,  sat  down  on  a  chair,  bandaged  his  own  eyes, 
gave  the  signal  to  the  marines  to  fire,  and  dropped 
dead,  pierced  by  five  bullets :  the  whole  transaction 
having  occupied  only  three  minutes. 

The  execution  of  Admiral  Byng  was,  to  call  it  by 
its  proper  name,  a  judicial  murder,  perpetrated  to  grat¬ 
ify  the  senseless  clamour  of  the  people,  excited  and 
kept  up  by  a  timid,  inefficient  ministry,  in  order  to 
avert  blame  and  punishment  from  themselves.  The 
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man  of  greatest  influence  in  the  cabinet  at  the  time  it 
took  place  was  no  doubt  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  both  he  and 
his  colleagues  did  everything  in  their  power  to  save 
the  admiral :  but  they  were  unable  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  late  ministers  over  the  mind  of  the 
king.* 

We  have  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  minister.  Chan¬ 
ges  of  a  curious  nature  had  indeed  been  recently  ta¬ 
king  place  in  the  administration.  When,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1755,  the  address  was  moved  in  reply  to  the  king’s 
speech,  in  which  last  it  was  mentioned  that  subsidiary 
treaties  had  been  concluded  with  Russia  and  Hesse 
Cassel,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  though  the  former 
was  paymaster  of  the  forces  and  the  latter  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  both  opposed  it.  Pitt  showed  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  defend  Hanover  at  a  ruin¬ 
ous  expense,  maintained  that  the  war  ought  to  be 
solely  a  naval  one,  and  spoke  in  very  disparaging 
terms  of  the  electorate.  The  address,  however,  was 
carried ;  and  Pitt,  Legge,  and  George  Grenville  were 
forthwith  dismissed  on  the  20th,  and  James  Gren¬ 
ville  resigned.  Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary,  was  then 
almost  the  sole  stay  of  the  ministry,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  being  merely  the  ostensible  head.  But 
when  the  loss  of  Minorca  had  exasperated  the  nation, 
a  change  of  ministry  became  unavoidable ;  and  in 
November,  1756,  Pitt  returned  triumphantly  to  office 
as  principal  secretary  of  state,  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  being  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Legge 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Still,  though  Pitt  deliv¬ 
ered  and  supported  a  message  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  asking  for  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  in  Hanover,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  court ; 
and  in  April,  1757,  he  was  unceremoniously  dismiss¬ 
ed  :  Legge  and  the  Grenvilles  resigned,  of  course,  and 
Fox  regained  the  ascendant.  But  petitions  were 
poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  national  feeling 
in  favour  of  Pitt  was  so  unequivocally  manifested, 
that  Fox  would  not  venture  to  resist  it.  Pitt  and 

*  Walpole,  ii.,  152.  See  also  Waldegrave’s  Memoirs,  p.  91. 
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Legge  therefore  resumed  their  stations,  Newcastle 
became  once  more  the  nominal  chief,  and  Fox  obtain¬ 
ed  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces  on 
the  29th  of  June.  All  opposition  in  parliament  being 
now  at  an  end,  Pitt  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
war ;  and  thus  commenced  an  administration  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  English  annals.* 

It  almost  amazes  one  to  read  in  the  memoirs  and 
letters  of  those  times,  of  the  degree  of  despondency 
and  dejection  to  which  the  public  mind  had  been  re¬ 
duced  by  the  late  untoward  events  of  the  war.f  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  cheering  to  behold  the  magic  in¬ 
fluence  of  genius,  of  high-toned  ambition  and  public 
spirit.  At  the  voice  of  Pitt  despondency  fled,  and 
hope  and  zeal  revived.  Money,  too,  was  liberally 
contributed,  for  the  confidence  in  the  minister  was 
unbounded.  Expeditions  were  judiciously  planned, 
and  officers  to  command  them  were  selected  from 
merit,  and  not  from  family  or  parliamentary  interest, 
and  success  accordingly  crowned  their  efforts. 

This  improved  condition  of  things  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  brought  about  all  at  once.  It  required  time 
to  renovate  and  perfect  the  machine  of  war.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  also  too  much  attached  to  the  absurd  system  of 
seeking  to  injure  France  by  making  descents  on  her 
coasts  ;  and  his  operations  in  this  way  proved,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  wholly  unsuccessful.  A  powerful  ex¬ 
pedition,  sent  in  September  against  Rochefort,  under 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  turned 
out  a  total  failure.  The  chief  blame  was  laid  on  the 

*  The  details  of  all  these  political  mauceuvres  will  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  Walpole  and  Waldegrave. 

t  Lord  Chesterfield  thus  describes  the  state  of  affairs  at  this 
time :  “  Whoever  is  in  or  whoever  is  out,  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
undone  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  at  home  by  our  increasing 
debt  and  expenses  ;  abroad  by  our  ill-luck  and  incapacity.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  the  only  ally  we  had  in  the  world,  is  now,  I  fear, 
hors  de  combat  [he  had  just  been  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Ko- 
lin]  ;  Hanover  l  look  upon  to  be  by  this  time  in  the  same  state  with 
Saxony,  the  fatal  consequence  of  which  is  but  too  obvious.  The 
French  are  masters  to  do  what  they  please  in  America  We  are 
no  longer  a  nation  ;  I  never  yet  saw  so  dreadful  a  prospect .” 
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general,  but  a  court-martial  acquitted  him.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand  Hessians,  Hanoverians, 
and  Brunswickers,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  French 
between  the  sea  and  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  actu¬ 
ally  capitulated  at  Closter  Seven,  and  the  electorate 
was  thus  given  up  to  the  French.  In  America,  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  governor  of  Canada,  had  taken 
Fort  William  Henry  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George, 
thus  completing  the  command  of  the  French  over  the 
entire  range  of  the  lakes. 

The  following  year,  however,  1758,  the  tide  of  war 
began  to  turn  in  favour  of  England.  Admiral  Bosca- 
wen  and  General  Amherst  took  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  in  America.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
French  settlements  at  the  Senegal  and  Goree  were 
also  reduced.  Another  of  those  expeditions  to  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much  attached  was  sent  to  the  north 
coast  of  France.  It  landed  at  Concale,  whence  it  ad¬ 
vanced  to  St.  Malo,  where  it  destroyed  the  shipping 
and  naval  stores  :  but,  as  the  enemy  was  collecting  a 
large  force,  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet 
moved  on  to  Cherbourg.  A  hard  gale  which  came  on 
prevented  their  landing  at  that  place,  and  the  expedi¬ 
tion  returned  to  St.  Helen’s.  These  expeditions,  in 
which  the  cost  was  great  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
enemy  trifling,  were  not  unaptly  styled  “  A  scheme 
to  break  windows  with  guineas.” 

The  year  1759  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  naval  and  military  annals  of  England.  Admiral 
Boscawen,  who  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  was  blockading  the  port  of  Toulon,  being 
obliged  to  retire  to  Gibraltar  for  water  and  repairs, 
the  Toulon  fleet,  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  came  out,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  pass  the  Straits.  They  succeed¬ 
ed  in  their  object,  but  they  were  seen  and  reported 
off  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  Boscawen,  though  he 
did  not  receive  the  information  till  seven  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  most  of  his  ships  had  their  topmasts  struck 
and  sails  unbent,  by  great  exertions  got  to  sea  by  ten 
that  night.  The  next  day  (the  10th  of  August)  he 
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came  up  with  them  and  took  one  ship ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  off  the  bay  of  Lagos,  he  destroyed  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship,  the  Ocean,  and  three  others.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hawke,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  had 
blockaded  the  port  of  Brest.  On  the  9th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  violent  gale  of  wind  having  forced  him  to  take 
shelter  at  Torbay,  the  French  admiral,  M.  de  Con- 
flans,  took  the  opportunity  to  come  out ;  but  that  very 
day,  the  14th,  the  English  fleet  sailed  from  Torbay, 
and  Admiral  Hawke  hearing  that  the  French  were  at 
sea,  went  in  pursuit  of  them.  On  the  20th  they  were 
discovered  in  pursuit  of  an  English  squadron  which 
had  been  stationed  in  Quiberon  Bay.  An  action  en¬ 
sued,  and  on  this  and  the  following  day,  six  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  were  destroyed,  the  remainder  esca¬ 
ping  into  the  Vilaine  and  to  Rochefort. 

But  it  was  in  America  that  the  greatest  triumphs 
were  achieved.  General  Amherst  having  taken  the 
field,  the  French  abandoned  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  on  the  lakes,  at  his  approach ;  and 
that  of  Niagara  was  taken  by  General  Johnson.  A 
plan  had  been  formed  for  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Canada  by  three  simultaneous  expeditions,  which 
were  to  meet  under  the  walls  of  Quebec ;  but  Am¬ 
herst  thought  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  advance,  and 
only  one  of  them  appeared  before  that  city.  This 
was  that  from  Cape  Breton,  the  fleet  being  command¬ 
ed  by  Admiral  Saunders,  and  the  troops  by  Major- 
general  Wolfe,  an  officer,  though  young,  of  high  repu¬ 
tation.  It  reached  its  destination  on  the  26th  of  June, 
but  found  the  French  army  so  advantageously  posted 
that  success  seemed  very  doubtful. 

The  city  of  Quebec  stands  on  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  rock,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  River  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Behind  it  is  the  River  St.  Charles,  between 
which  and  that  of  Montmorenci,  with  his  rear  defend¬ 
ed  by  dense  woods,  Montcalm  lay  encamped  with  ten 
thousand  men. 

An  attack  on  the  French  camp  having  failed  on  the 
31st  of  July,  the  English  lay  for  some  time  inactive, 
and  the  mind  of  their  gallant  general  was  deeply  de 
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pressed.  At  length  he  formed  the  daring  project  of 
scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham  (as  the  rocky  plain 
on  which  the  city  stands  is  named)  at  its  farther  ex¬ 
tremity.  On  the  12th  of  September,  therefore,  the 
troops  landing  in  the  night,  by  the  aid  of  the  project¬ 
ing  rocks  and  trees  attained  the  summit,  and,  when 
daylight  came,  they  were  formed  in  line  of  battle. 
Montcalm  instantly  led  back  his  troops  to  the  defence 
of  the  town,  and  a  smart  engagement  ensued.  In  the 
action  both  the  generals  were  mortally  wounded. 
Wolfe,  as  he  lay  expiring,  hearing  the  cry  of  “They 
fly,  they  fly!”  asked,  “  Who  fly!”  and  on  being  told 
the  French,  “  Then,”  said  he,  “  I  depart  content,” 
and  expired.  Quebec  surrendered :  in  the  following 
year  Montreal  capitulated  to  General  Amherst,  and 
the  conquest  of  Canada  was  thus  completed. 

On  the  1st  of  August  in  this  year  was  also  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Minden,  in  which  the  English  in¬ 
fantry  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  while  the 
blame  of  the  victory’s  not  being  more  complete  was 
attributed  to  the  inactivity  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing.  By 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  the  following  year,  this 
officer  was  dismissed  the  service,  and  his  name  was 
struck  from  the  list  of  privy-councillors. 

The  British  arms  were  likewise  successful  at  this 
time  in  India,  of  the  events  in  which  country  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  speak  in  order. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1760,  George  II.  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  palace  of  Kensington, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  of  the  same  name. 

The  half  century  during  which  lUbe  throne  had  been 
filled  by  the  first  two  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  forms  a  peculiar  period  in  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  sovereigns  were  foreigners  in  birth,  feel¬ 
ing,  habits,  and  education.  All  their  predilections 
were  for  their  petty  German  principality,  to  whose  in¬ 
terests  they  would  at  any  time  have  sacrificed  those 
of  their  kingdoms  without  scruple.  To  flatter  their 
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German  prejudices  was  the  sure  road  to  favour,  and 
hence  ministers  were  found  wasting  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  England  needlessly,  and  therefore  perni¬ 
ciously.  The  un-English  character  of  the  monarchs 
contributed  also  to  keep  alive  the  Jacobite  party,  who 
in  reality  cared  but  little  for  the  exiled  Stuarts,  but 
employed  their  name  and  cause  as  a  mask  to  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  reigning  house  and  its  principles 
of  government. 

The  conduct  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  last  four  years 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  naturally  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  government,  under  the  new  dynasty,  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  A  powerful  Whig  oligarchy 
ruled  the  king  and  country,  jealously  excluding  the 
members  of  the  opposite  party  from  even  the  lowest 
offices  in  the  state  and  magistracy.  Hitherto  the 
sovereign  had  been  able  to  select  his  ministers  at  will, 
without  regard  to  parliamentary  influence,  and  that 
power  we  have  seen  exercised  even  by  Queen  Anne. 
But  under  the  two  Georges  this  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative  was  surrendered,  and  a  man  even  so  des¬ 
titute  of  real  talent  and  legitimate  influence  as  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  enabled,  by  means  of  numer¬ 
ous  allies  and  dependants  in  parliament,  to  dictate  to 
the  monarch,  and  force  him  to  employ  individuals  to 
whom  he  had  the  strongest  personal  aversion. 

The  altered  tenour  of  the  constitution,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  opulence  and  consequent  ambition  of  the 
mercantile  portion  of  the  middle  class,  gave  origin  to 
the  practice  of  purchasing  seats  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  It  may  be  that  the  maxims  of  trade  had  their 
influence,  and  that  a  man  thought  he  was  justified  in 
selling  what  he  had  bought :  but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  at  this  period  constituencies  and  members 
were  equally  venal,  and  that  numbers  of  the  latter 
even  sold  what  they  had  never  purchased.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  now  also  possessed  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  needy  or  the  corrupt  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
any  former  period.  Exclusive  of  the  large  annual 
amount  obtained  for  secret  service  money,*  the  num- 

*  The  management  of  the  secret  service  money  was  always  a 
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ber  of  places  in  the  church,  the  army,  the  navy,  reve¬ 
nue,  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service  of  which 
they  had  the  disposal,  formed  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  requital  of  support  in  parliament  or  at  elections. 
The  public  press,  the  most  potent  instrument  for  the 
repression  of  abuses,  had  not  yet  acquired  the  power 
of  fully  exposing  the  errors  and  corruption  of  gov¬ 
ernment  :  for  pamphlets,  though  they  swarmed  at  that 
time,  had  nothing  like  the  extensive  circulation  and 
consequent  influence  of  the  newspapers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

When  this  state  of  things  is  calmly  considered,  it  sa¬ 
vours  of  injustice,  to  our  apprehension,  to  charge  the 
Whig  rulers  of  those  days  with  the  guilt  of  having  or¬ 
ganized  a  regular  system  of  governing  by  corruption. 
It  was  their  lot  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  at  a  time 
when  political  morality  was  in  so  low  a  state  that  men 
would  not  do  their  duty  for  nothing,  but  must  be  bri¬ 
bed  to  support  the  interests  and  institutions  of  their 
country ;  nor  have  their  rivals  ever  scrupled  to  tread 
in  their  footsteps. 

The  Riot  Act  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  George 
I. ;  and  many  other  enactments,  apparently  restrictive 
of  liberty,  take  their  date  from  this  period.  They  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  revenue,  and  indicate  ig¬ 
norance  rather  of  the  true  principles  of  trade  than  a 
love  of  despotism  in  their  authors. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  newspapers  had  begun 
to  be  employed  as  the  organs  of  political  parties. 
They  were  not,  however,  as  yet  allowed  to  publish 
the  debates  of  the  legislature,  which  were  only  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman’s  and  other  mag¬ 
azines,  where  they  appeared  under  the  form  of  de¬ 
bates  in  the  Roman  senate,  or  with  the  initial  and  final 
letters  of  the  speaker’s  name  prefixed  to  his  speech.* 

bone  of  contention  among  the  ministers.  In  1755,  when  Fox  was 
to  be  secretary  and  leader  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  required 
to  have  it,  or  at  least  to  know  how  it  was  disposed  of,  as  other¬ 
wise  he  should  not  “  know  how  to  talk  to  members  of  parliament, 
when  some  might  have  received  gratifications,  others  not.” — Wal¬ 
pole,  i.,  332. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  greater  freedom  and  fulness  with  which  the 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  period  in  English  history  du¬ 
ring  which  a  greater  degree  of  general  comfort  and 
happiness  prevailed  among  the  people  than  in  the  one 
under  consideration.  No  doubt  there  are  at  present 
numerous  conveniences  which  were  then  unknown, 
but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  were  not  missed. 
Travelling,  for  example,  had  neither  the  rapidity  nor 
the  security  of  the  present  day  ;  the  police  was  bad, 
and  highway  and  street  robbery  were  common :  at  the 
same  time,  swindling  and  other  indirect  modes  of  de¬ 
priving  persons  of  their  property  seem  to  have  been 
less  prevalent.  But  the  most  important  difference  lay 
in  the  command  which  the  daily  wages  of  the  labourer 
had  over  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  was  greater 
at  this  than  at  any  antecedent  or  subsequent  period.* 

debates  in  parliament  were  at  a  subsequent  day  published,  Hallam 
says :  “  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  regu¬ 
lar  publication  of  proceedings  in  parliament,  carried,  as  it  has  been 
in  our  time,  to  nearly  as  great  copiousness  and  accuracy  as  is  prob¬ 
ably  attainable,  it  tends  manifestly  and  powerfully  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  supineness  and  negligence,  the  partiality  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  which  every  parliament,  either  from  the  nature  of  its  com¬ 
position  or  the  frailty  of  mankind,  must  more  or  less  be  liable. 
Perhaps  the  constitution  would  not  have  stood  so  long,  or  rather 
would  have  stood  like  a  useless  and  untenanted  mansion,  if  this 
means  had  not  kept  up  a  perpetual  intercourse,  a  reciprocity  of 
influence  between  the  parliament  and  people.  A  stream  of  fresh 
air,  boisterous,  perhaps,  sometimes  as  the  winds  of  the  north,  yet 
as  healthy  and  invigorating,  flows  in  to  renovate  the  stagnant  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  to  prevent  that  malaria  which  self-interest  and  oli¬ 
garchical  exclusiveness  are  always  tending  to  generate.  Nor  has 
its  importance  been  less  perceptible  in  affording  the  means  of  vin¬ 
dicating  the  measures  of  government,  and  securing  to  them,  when 
just  and  reasonable,  the  approbation  of  the  majority  among  the 
middle  ranks,  whose  weight  in  the  scale  has  been  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  during  the  last  and  present  centuries.” — Constitutional 
History  ^  England,  iii.,  400. — Am.  Ed. 

*  From  the  year  1720  to  1750,  the  wages  of  a  day’s  labour 
would  purchase  a  peck  of  wheat.  “  This  great  increase  of  com¬ 
mand  over  the  first  necessary  of  life  did  not,  however,  produce  a 
proportionate  increase  of  population.  It  found  the  people  of  this 
country  living  under  a  good  government,  and  enjoying  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  civil  and  political  liberty  in  an  unusual  degree.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  respect¬ 
ed  both  by  the  laws  and  by  the  higher  orders  of  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  and  had  learned,  in  consequence,  to  respect  themselves. 
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The  consequence  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
a  general  degree  of  comfort  and  a  state  of  moderate 
affluence  prevailed,  which  have,  perhaps,  been  ill  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  more  modern 
style  of  living. 

Manners  among  the  upper  ranks  were  more  stately 
than  at  the  present  day,  but  those  of  all  classes  were 
far  less  refined.  Gaming  in  private  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  female  education  was  much  neg¬ 
lected.  As  the  intercourse  with  the  capital  was  very 
limited,  the  country  squires  were  rude  and  coarse  in 
their  habits,  and  unpolished,  rough,  and  boisterous  in 
their  manners  ;  and  there  was  a  degree  of  petty  tyr¬ 
anny  exercised  by  them,  and  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
such  as  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  that  as  jails  continued  to  be  in  the  worst 
possible  state,  the  very  act  of  confinement  was  an  in¬ 
fliction  of  much  positive  suffering.  With  every  draw¬ 
back,  however,  the  condition  of  England  was  at  that 
time  prosperous  and  comparatively  happy.* 

The  rise  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Methodists  may 
be  placed  among  the  events  of  this  period.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  its  first  seat  was  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  John  Wesley,  its  founder,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman.  He  and  other  young  men  of  a  pious  turn 
were  accustomed  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  exercises,  and  the  name  of  Methodist  (in 
which  they  acquiesced)  was  first  given  them  in  deris¬ 
ion.  After  Wesley  had  been  ordained,  he  devoted  his 
efforts  chiefly  to  the  religious  melioration  of  the  poor ; 
when  refused  the  use  of  the  pulpit,  he  preached  in  the 
open  air;  and  he  gradually  organized  his  followers 
into  a  well-arranged  society.  Whitfield,  one  of  his 

The  result  was,  that  their  increased  corn-wages,  instead  of  occa¬ 
sioning  an  increased  population  exclusively,  was  so  expended  as 
to  occasion  a  decided  elevation  in  the  standard  of  their  comforts 
and  conveniences.” — Malthus’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
2d  edit.,  p.  222. 

*  Fielding’s  novels  give  the  most  faithful  picture  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Those  of  Smollet  are  less  to  be 
depended  on,  as,  besides  their  exaggeration,  the  author  was  not 
an  Englishman,  and  was  only  acquainted  with  London. 

Vol.  V.— R 
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principal  fellow-labourers,  differing  from  him  on  the 
point  of  predestination,  the  Methodists  early  divided 
into  two  parties.  It  was  Wesley’s  wish  that  his  peo¬ 
ple  should  adhere  to  the  church  ;  but  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
tolerance  and  pride  of  opinion,  perhaps,  more  than 
anything  else,  prevented  it.  The  Methodists  form  at 
present  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  portion  of 
the  community.  The  rise  of  this  sect  was  eminently 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion :  for  they  awoke 
the  established  clergy  from  the  slumber  into  which 
they  had  fallen  when  relieved  from  the  alarm  of  pope¬ 
ry,  and  they  became,  in  consequence,  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  useful. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GEORGE  III.* 

1760-1784. 

Accession  of  George  III. — Resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Capture  of 
the  Havanna  and  Manilla. — Peace  of  Fontainebleau. — Change 
of  Ministry. — John  Wilkes. — Public  Writers. — Dispute  with 
the  American  Colonies. — American  War. — Change  of  Ministry. 
— Rodney’s  Victory. — Attack  on  Gibraltar. — Coalition  Ministry. 

Manv  circumstances  conspired  to  afford  happy  pre¬ 
sages  for  the  reign  of  the  new  monarch.  The  fame 
of  the  nation  never  stood  so  high  ;  all  danger  from  in¬ 
testine  commotion  was  at  an  end,  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
bitism  being  totally  extinct ;  while  the  king  himself, 
now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  English  by  birth 
and  education,  had  never  been  out  of  the  country,  and 
had  therefore  no  German  predilections.  He  was  af¬ 
fable  and  polished  in  manners,  virtuous  in  disposition, 
and  sincerely  pious  in  his  sentiments ;  but,  through 
his  mother  and  Lord  Bute,  a  Scottish  nobleman  who 

*  Authorities :  Annual  Register,  Adolphus’s,  Aikin’s,  Belsham’e, 
and  other  histories,  &c. 
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had  been  placed  about  him,  rather  high  notions  of  pre¬ 
rogative  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind,  which  was 
narrow  and  but  little  cultivated ;  and  in  temper  he  was 
sullen  and  obstinate.* 

The  young  king  met  his  parliament  on  the  18th  of 
November.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  decla¬ 
red  his  resolution  of  continuing  the  war,  and  called  on 
them  to  aid  him  in  its  prosecution.  The  addresses 
were  dutiful,  and  breathed  the  same  warlike  spirit. 
A  civil  list  of  £800,000  a  year  was  granted,  the  king 
allowing  parliament  to  regulate  the  hereditary  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  crown.  After  the  parliament  was  proro¬ 
gued  preparatory  to  its  dissolution, f  a  partial  change 
took  place  in  the  ministry  on  the  19th  of  March,  1761, 
the  Earl  of  Bute  becoming  secretary  of  state  in  place 
of  Lord  Holderness,  a  selfish,  worthless  man,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension  and  the  reversion  of  a  lucrative  place 
for  his  resignation.  Mr.  Legge  was  dismissed,  and 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  a  Tory,  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  his  stead.  It  was,  indeed,  the  secret 
intention  of  the  court  gradually  to  form  a  Tory  ad¬ 
ministration,  with  Lord  Bute  at  its  head.  For  this, 
among  other  reasons,  peace  was  desired,  as  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  the  great  object  of  apprehension,  could  not 
well  be  removed  so  long  as  the  war  lasted. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  was  still  prosecuted;  and  an 
expedition  under  Commodore  Keppel  and  General 
Hodgson  succeeded  in  taking  the  Isle  of  Belleisle,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  island 
of  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  also  reduced. 

France  had  hitherto  been  a  great  sufferer  by  the 
war :  for  she  had  made  no  progress  in  Germany,  she 
had  lost  her  colonies,  and  her  commerce  had  been 
nearly  destroyed.  She  was  therefore  anxious  for  a 

*  See  his  character  in  Waldegrave’s  Memoirs. 

+  During  this  session,  at  the  royal  recommendation,  the  clause 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement  (above,  p.  97)  for  continuing  the  judges 
during  good  behaviour  was  extended,  as  by  it  they  were  liable  to 
be  removed  on  the  demise  of  the  crown.  Henceforth  they  have 
held  their  office  for  life,  dum  bene  se  gesserint,  unaffected  by  that 
event. 
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peace  with  England,  and  a  negotiation  for  that  object 
was  entered  into :  but,  as  she  required  that  England 
should  abandon  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  make  certain 
concessions  to  Spain,  Mr.  Pitt  spurned  at  the  propo¬ 
sals.  A  treaty,  named  the  Family  Compact,  had  been 
secretly  arranged  between  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  Madrid,  where  Charles  III.  (late  King  of  Naples, 
and  the  ablest  monarch  that  Spain  had  possessed  since 
the  days  of  Philip  II.)  now  reigned.  It  had  been  al¬ 
ready  signed;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  it  is  said,  had  ob¬ 
tained  secret  information  of  its  contents,  which  were 
hostile  to  England,  proposed  in  the  council  to  recall 
the  English  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  to  send  a 
fleet  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons  :  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  council  rejected  the  measure,  affecting  to 
regard  it  as  contrary  to  good  policy,  and  to  justice  and 
honour.  Finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  them, 
the  haughty  minister  exclaimed,  “  I  was  called  to  the 
administration  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  to  them  I 
have  always  considered  myself  accountable  for  my 
conduct ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  remain  in  a  situation 
which  makes  me  responsible  for  measures  I  am  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide.”  Lord  Granville,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  made  a  dignified  and  sensible  re¬ 
ply.  The  secretary  repaired  to  St.  James’s  on  the 
5th  of  October,  and  delivered  the  seals  to  the  king, 
who  calmly  received  them,  expressing  his  agreement 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  council, 
but  offering  Mr.  Pitt  any  rewards  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  bestow.  The  minister  was  affected :  “  I 
confess,  sir,”  said  he,  “  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
expect  your  majesty’s  displeasure.  I  did  not  come 
prepared  for  this  exceeding  goodness.  Pardon  me, 
sir;  it  overpowers,  it  oppresses  me.”  He  burst  into 
tears. 

Mr.  Pitt  accepted  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year  for 
three  lives,  and  a  peerage  for  his  wife  and  her  issue. 
His  successor  in  office  was  Lord  Egremont,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Wyndham.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Temple,  retired  with  him.* 

*  See  Appendix  (A). 
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The  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
September.  Shortly  after,  on  the  22d,  the  splendid 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  with  all 
due  magnificence.  As  both  the  king  and  queen  were 
highly  moral  and  decorous  in  their  sentiments  and 
conduct,  the  court  now  assumed  an  aspect  of  proprie¬ 
ty  suited  to  a  serious  and  religious  nation. 

The  new  minister,  however,  although  anxious  for 
peace,  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  war  with 
vigour ;  and  as  the  intentions  of  Spain  were  no  longer 
concealed,  hostilities  were  formally  declared  against 
that  power  on  the  4th  of  January,  1762.  A  new 
change  in  the  cabinet  took  place  in  the  following 
month  of  May :  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  resigned,  and 
Lord  Bute  now  occupied  the  post  of  which  he  was  so 
covetous,  but  for  which  he  was  utterly  unfit,  and  be¬ 
came  prime  minister.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose 
restless  temper,  vanity,  jealousy,  meanness  of  spirit, 
and  disregard  of  promises  were  topics  of  general  rid¬ 
icule,  by  his  great  wealth,  his  command  of  votes  in 
the  commons,  a  certain  degree  of  talent  of  his  own, 
and  the  far  superior  abilities  of  his  late  brother,  had 
maintained  himself  in  office  with  little  interruption 
ever  since  the  year  1724.  He  now  retired  with  some 
dignity ;  for,  though  he  had  greatly  injured  his  private 
property  by  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  Brunswick,  as  it 
was  termed,*  he  refused  a  pension  when  offered,  say¬ 
ing,  that  “  if  he  could  be  no  longer  permitted  to  serve 
his  country,  he  was  at  least  determined  not  to  be  a 
burden  to  it.” 

With  that  disregard  of  morality  of  which  crowned 
heads  and  statesmen  have  given  so  many  examples, 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  called  on  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  break  through  all  the  ties  of  gratitude, 

*  That  is,  giving  things  their  right  names,  spent  it  in  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  own  ambition  :  for  so  such  expressions  are  generally 
to  be  understood  when  applied  to  statesmen.  Walpole  says  (ii.,  105) 
that  he  had  sunk  “  his  enormous  estate  from  30,000/.  ($144,000)  to 
13,000/.  ($62,000)  a  year,  by  every  ostentatious  vanity,  and  on  ev¬ 
ery  womanish  panic  between  cooks,  mobs,  and  apothecaries.” 
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honour,  and  interest,  and  join  in  the  confederacy 
against  England.  On  his  refusal  they  both  declared 
war  against  him,  and  their  troops  invaded  his  king¬ 
dom  at  three  several  points.  This  sovereign  now 
called  on  England  for  aid,  which  was  promptly  af¬ 
forded.  English  troops  were  sent  to  Portugal,  where 
the  supreme  command  was  given  to  the  Count  de  la 
Lippe-Buckeburg,  a  German  prince  of  high  military 
character,  and  the  invaders  were  speedily  obliged  to 
recross  the  frontiers. 

An  expedition  of  considerable  magnitude,  under 
Lord  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pocock,  had  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  March.  Its  object  was  to 
inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  the  Spanish  commerce,  and 
its  destination  was  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June.  Many  difficul¬ 
ties,  arising  from  climate,  the  number  of  the  garrison, 
the  strength  of  their  defences,  and  the  gallantry  of 
their  resistance,  impeded  the  operations  of  the  besie¬ 
gers  :  but  the  abilities  of  the  commanders,  seconded 
by  the  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  of  their  men, 
overcame  them  all,  and  the  town  surrendered  on  the 
14th  of  August.  The  loss  to  Spain  was  fourteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  taken  or  destroyed  in  the 
harbour,  and  treasure  and  merchandise  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  sterling.  This  was  perhaps  the 
richest  conquest  ever  made  by  the  British  arms.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  only  loss  sustained  by  Spain. 
An  expedition  from  Madras  in  India,  under  Admiral 
Cornish  and  Sir  William  Draper,  took  Manilla,  the 
capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  All  the  public  prop¬ 
erty  was  given  up  to  the  English,  and  a  ransom  of  four 
millions  of  dollars  was  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  property.  Two  ships  of  the  British  squadron 
then  intercepted  and  took  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  a 
ship  from  Acapulco,  with  a  cargo  worth  three  millions 
of  dollars.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  the 
Santa  Hermione,  from  Peru,  with  treasure  on  board 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling,  was  captured  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent. 

The  losses  of  France  this  year  were  the  islands  of 
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Martinique,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  and  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  in  the  West  Indies. 

These  brilliant  successes  almost  turned  the  head  of 
the  nation ;  visions  of  glory  and  wealth  floated  before 
the  public  eye,  and  the  mercantile  interest  clamoured 
loudly  for  continuing  a  war  by  which  they  were  such 
great  gainers.  The  ministry,  however,  were  not  so 
easily  dazzled :  they  saw  that  all  the  objects  of  the 
war  had  been  gained,  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon  humbled,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  secured ;  while 
the  expense  to  England  had  been,  and  would  continue 
to  be,  enormous.  The  overtures  of  France  for  peace 
were  therefore  readily  listened  to ;  and  both  parties 
being  in  earnest,  the  preliminaries  were,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  settled  at  Fontainebleau.  In  spite  of  the 
declamation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party,  they  were  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1763. 

By  this  treaty  England  was  to  retain  the  whole  of 
Canada,  with  Cape  Breton  and  the  other  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  in  the  West  Indies,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent’s, 
and  Tobago  ;  and  Senegal  in  Africa.  She  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  back  Minorca  in  exchange  for  Belleisle,  and  was 
secured  important  advantages  in  India.  Spain  ceded 
to  her  the  two  Floridas,  gave  up  all  claim  to  fish  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  allowed  the  English 
to  cut  logwood  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  All  her 
other  conquests  England  restored. 

Great  Britain  never  concluded  a  more  honourable 
peace  than  this ;  and  Lord  Bute  might  well  declare 
that  “  he  wished  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb  than  that  he  was  the  adviser  of  it.”  Mr. 
Pitt,  however,  who,  great  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  had 
too  violent  a  passion  for  war,  condemned  it ;  and  the 
selfish  King  of  Prussia  exclaimed  against  it,  as  if  Eng¬ 
land  were  bound  to  waste  her  blood  and  treasure  for 
his  aggrandizement :  but  history  pronounces  the  Peace 
of  Fontainebleau  an  honourable  termination  of  a  war 
which  had  added  seventy-five  millions  to  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain. 
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Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  Lord  Bute 
retired  from  office.  He  never  had  been  popular ;  his 
manners  were  cold  and  repulsive ;  his  partiality  for 
his  countrymen,  the  Scots,  was  extreme ;  and  the 
outcry  against  the  peace  was  general.  The  passing 
of  a  bill  for  an  excise  on  cider  raised  the  clamour  to 
its  height.  He  therefore  resigned  a  post  for  which 
he  felt  himself  unsuited,  alleging  his  preference  for 
domestic  life  and  literary  retirement.*  A  new  minis¬ 
try,  with  Mr.  George  Grenville  at  its  head,  was  now 
formed.  Sir  F.  Dashwood  and  Mr.  Fox  were  called 
to  the  upper  house :  the  former  as  Lord  le  Despen- 
ser,  and  the  latter  as  Lord  Holland. 

The  Grenville  administration  was,  however,  unpop¬ 
ular,  and  held  its  power  only  two  years.  The  dispute 
with  Wilkes,  which  we  shall  presently  relate,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  American 
colonies,  are  the  events  which  most  signalize  it.  In 
1765  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  organized  a  new  min¬ 
istry  on  Whig  principles,  with  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  at  its  head.  But  the  duke  died  on  the  21st  of 
October  that  same  year ;  the  cabinet  was  feeble  and 
disunited ;  it  had  not  the  support  of  the  people,  and 
soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  king.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  following  year,  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  the 
chancellor  Lord  Northington,  empowered  Mr.  Pitt  to 
form  a  ministry. 

This  great  statesman  proposed  to  place  Lord  Tem¬ 
ple  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  but  to  retain  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  the  members  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  Lord 
Temple  spurned  at  such  limited  power  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 

*  There  was  a  general  suspicion  that  he  still  in  secret  influen¬ 
ced  the  royal  mind,  but  this  opinion  was  quite  erroneous.  It  is  a 
fact  of  which  we  apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that 
an  improper  intercourse  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Princess- 
dowager  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute.  To  say  nothing  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Lord  Waldegrave,  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
the  truth,  alludes  to  it  more  than  once  in  his  Memoirs  ;  and  it 
would  appear  from  them  that  the  late  king  was  aware  of  it.  The 
young  monarch  had  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  mother’s 
dishonour,  and  his  virtuous  mind  shrank  from  all  communication 
with  the  author  of  her  disgrace. 
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baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  induce  influential  men  to 
join  him,  hastily  patched  up  a  motley  cabinet,  which 
was  ingeniously  compared  by  Mr.  Burke  to  an  inlaid 
cabinet  or  a  tesselated  pavement,  with  “  here  a  bit  of 
black  stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and 
courtiers  ;  king’s  friends  and  Republicans ;  Whigs  and 
Tories ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies.”  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasu¬ 
ry,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  General 
Conway  were  the  secretaries,  and  Lord  Camden  was 
appointed  chancellor.  For  himself,  on  account  of  his 
ill  health,  Mr.  Pitt  selected  the  privy  seal ;  and  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham. 
By  accepting  a  title,  however,  he  injured  his  populari¬ 
ty  ;  and  at  length,  finding  that  he'could  not  rule  uncon¬ 
trolled  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  measures  of  which  he 
disapproved  were  adopted  in  his  absence,  he  sent  in 
his  resignation  in  1768,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  office. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  also  laid  down  his  power,  and  Lord  North,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  had  been  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
administration  of  this  nobleman  lasted  through  twelve 
years,  the  most  eventful  in  English  history. 

When  the  Grenville  administration  was  formed,  a 
tremendous  fire  was  opened  on  it  from  the  press. 
The  most  formidable  battery  was  a  periodical  named 
the  North  Briton,  conducted  by  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
member  for  Aylesbury,  a  man  of  considerable  talent, 
but  profligate  in  character  and  ruined  in  fortune. 
Though  professing  popular  sentiments,  he  was  strong¬ 
ly  aristocratic  in  feeling :  but,  being  refused  a  lucrative 
post,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  patriotism,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  persons  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  ministers.  Of  these  they  took  no  notice, 
till,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1763,  in  the  XLVth  number 
of  his  paper,  he  assailed  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
accusing  the  king  of  having  uttered  direct  falsehoods. 
A  general  warrant  was  now  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  seize  the  authors,  printers, 
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and  publishers  of  the  North  Briton,  and  their  papers, 
and  bring  them  before  the  secretary.  Wilkes  was 
accordingly  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  On 
his  application  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  it  was  granted ;  and  Chief- 
justice  Pratt  having  decided  that  his  privilege  of  par¬ 
liament  (which  can  only  be  forfeited  by  treason,  fel¬ 
ony,  or  breach  of  the  peace)  had  been  violated,  he  was 
discharged.  The  attorney-general  then  commenced 
proceedings  against  him  for  a  libel ;  and  Wilkes,  now 
the  idol  of  the  populace,  took  every  mode  of  courting 
prosecution.  The  ministers,  meanwhile,  instead  of 
leaving  the  courts  of  law  to  deal  with  him,  unwisely 
brought  the  matter  before  the  house  of  commons ; 
where  No.  XLV.  of  the  North  Briton  was  voted  to  be 
a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel  against  the 
king  and  both  houses,  and  was  ordered  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman.  At  the  same  time,  as 
Wilkes  had  printed  at  a  press  in  his  own  house  a 
poem  entitled  an  Essay  on  Woman,  in  which  impiety 
contended  with  indecency,  and  had  affixed  to  the  notes 
appended  to  it  the  name  of  Bishop  Warburton,  it  was 
voted  in  the  house  of  lords  to  address  his  majesty  to 
order  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Wilkes  for  breach  of 
privilege  and  for  blasphemy.  It  had  been  very  inju¬ 
diciously  arranged  that  the  mover  should  be  Lord 
Sandwich,  a  man  whose  own  private  character  was 
anything  but  immaculate. 

The  question  of  privilege  was  then  taken  up  in  the 
house  of  commons  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority 
that  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
case  of  writers  and  publishers  of  seditious  libels. 
With  this  decision  the  house  of  lords  concurred,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  debate. 

A  riot  took  place  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
burn  the  North  Briton ;  and  several  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  arrested  having  brought  actions  against 
the  messengers,  juries  gave  them  damages.  Wilkes 
himself  brought  suits  against  the  two  secretaries  of 
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state,  and  against  Mr.  Wood,  the  under  secretaiy, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  against  the  latter  for  jGIOOO 
and  costs.  On  this  occasion  Chief-justice  Pratt  pro¬ 
nounced  the  general  warrant  to  be  illegal  ;*  and  a 
similar  decision  by  Lord  Mansfield,  the  chief-justice 
of  the  king’s  bench,  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Wilkes  was  now  expelled  the  house,  and  was  tried 
and  convicted  for  publishing  No.  XLV.  and  the  Essay 
on  Woman ;  and,  not  appearing  in  court  to  receive 
sentence,  he  was  outlawed.  He  remained  in  France, 
whither  he  had  fled,  till  the  Duke  of  Grafton  came 
into  office  in  1768,  when,  an  application  which  he 
made  to  that  nobleman  being  treated  with  silent  con¬ 
tempt,  he  boldly  came  over  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
and  stood  for  the  city  of  London.  He  was,  of  course, 
the  favourite  of  the  multitude  :  still  he  was  rejected. 
The  ministers,  instead  of  trying  to  disarm  him  by 
clemency,  or  to  crush  him  at  once  by  putting  his 
sentence  into  execution,  rested  content  with  his  let¬ 
ters  to  the  law-officers  of  the  treasury,  pledging  his 
honour  to  appear  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  He 
forthwith  stood  for  Middlesex ;  and  the  electors  there 
being  chiefly  of  the  lowest  class,  he  was  chosen  by  a 
large  majority.  When  he  surrendered  himself,  he 
was  committed  to  the  king’s  bench  prison ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  city  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  ter¬ 
ror  by  the  riots  of  his  partisans. 

The  court  of  King’s  Bench  reversed  Wilkes’s  sen¬ 
tence  of  outlawry,  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in 
it :  but  the  two  verdicts  against  him  were  confirmed, 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  violence  of  party  at  this  period, 
or  the  motives  of  Wilkes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agitations 
which  took  place  were  on  the  whole  favourable  to  liberty.  The 
legality  of  general  warrants  was  set  aside  ;  and  an  unprincipled 
minister  could  no  longer  avail  himself  of  this  despotic  process  to 
arrest  an  obnoxious  individual  and  seize  on  his  papers.  After 
pronouncing  the  warrant  under  which  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been 
seized  illegal.  Chief-justice  Pratt  concluded  by  saying:  “If  the 
higher  jurisdiction  should  determine  my  opinion  to  be  erroneous, 
I  submit,  as  will  become  me,  and  kiss  the  rod  ;  but  I  must  say,  I 
shall  always  consider  it  a  rod  of  iron  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.” — Am.  Ed. 
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and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  two  fines  of  £500  each, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Subscriptions 
were  forthwith  raised  among  his  admirers  to  pay  his 
debts ;  he  received  abundance  of  presents  ;  and  his 
face,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  homeliness,  be¬ 
came  the  ornament  of  numerous  signboards.  Soon 
after,  having  got  hold  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  the  secretary,  to  the  Surrey  magistrates,  ap¬ 
proving  of  their  conduct  in  putting  down  a  riot  in  St. 
George’s  Fields,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost,  he 
published  it  with  a  preface,  calling  that  affair  “  a  hor¬ 
rid  massacre,  and  the  consequence  of  a  hellish  proj¬ 
ect  deliberately  planned and  as  at  the  bar  of  the 
commons  he  claimed  the  thanks  of  his  country  for 
having  set  “  that  bloody  scroll”  in  a  proper  light,  he 
was  expelled  the  house,  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered 
for  Middlesex. 

Every  artifice  for  inflaming  the  public  mind  was  put 
in  requisition,  and  Wilkes  was  re-elected:  but  the 
house  declared  him  incapable  of  sitting  during  that 
parliament.  He  was  returned  again,  and  again  his 
election  was  declared  to  be  void.  He  stood  once 
more,  and  Colonel  Luttrell,  who  opposed  him,  was 
pronounced  to  be  duly  elected,  though  Wilkes  had  an 
immense  majority  of  the  votes.*  The  needy  patriot 
had  already  been  relieved  by  a  subscription ;  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  honouring  the  names  of  liberty 
and  patriotism  in  one  who  disgraced  them  both,  with 
an  absence  of  all  real  political  wisdom,  elected  him 
to  the  dignity  of  alderman.  A  political  club,  named 
the  “  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights,”  of 

*  The  ground  assumed  for  this  extraordinary  decision  was,  that 
Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been  once  expelled,  could  not  again  he  elect¬ 
ed  ;  that,  consequently,  the  votes  cast  for  him  were  illegal,  or  the 
same  as  if  they  had  not  been  given;  and  the  remaining  votes  be¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Luttrell,  it  followed  that  he  was  elected.  Great  ex¬ 
citement  was  produced ;  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  remonstra¬ 
ted  against  being  thus  disfranchised ;  the  public  mind  was  long 
deeply  agitated  on  this  subject;  and  Lord  Chatham  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  parliament,  which  he  sustained  with  all  his  eloquence, 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  Middlesex  election  should  be  reversed. 
It  did  not,  however,  prevail. — Am.  Ed. 
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which  he  was  a  principal  member,  was  formed  in 
1770 :  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  great  part  of 
the  funds  had  been  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
patriot’s  debts,  and  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for 
him.  The  popular  party,  however,  still  adhered  to 
him,  and  he  was  made  lord-mayor  in  due  course,  and 
finally  obtained  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
lucrative  post  of  city-chamberlain. 

A  rival  of  Wilkes  in  the  career  of  patriotism,  but 
a  less  fortunate  adventurer,  was  the  Reverend  John 
Horne.  This  man  had  entered  the  church,  it  would 
appear,  merely  as  a  profession,  and  without  even  a 
belief  in  its  doctrines :  but,  finding  it  not  to  answer 
his  expectations,  he  abandoned  it.  A  man  who  has 
been  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  who,  from  scruples  of 
conscience,  has  retired  from  the  sacred  profession, 
should,  in  our  opinion,  select  some  pursuit  not  wholly 
uncongenial  with  that  he  has  abandoned,  if  it  were 
only  to  evince  his  having  acted  from  pure  motives. 
But  Horne  had  none  of  this  delicacy  of  feeling ;  he 
was  ambitious  of  turbulent  distinction,  and  aimed  at 
being  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  parliament.  He  ran 
a  career  of  vice  and  sedition ;  was  familiar  with  the 
-walls  of  prisons,  and  died  a  dependant  on  the  bounty 
of  his  friends. 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  that  most  powerful  but 
most  unscrupulous  of  political  satirists,  who  subscri¬ 
bed  “  Junius”  to  his  letters,  attacked  the  king  and  his 
ministers  in  the  most  envenomed  style.  His  letters 
now  form  a  portion  of  English  literature,  and  are 
models  in  their  class  of  compositions.  His  secret 
was  never  divulged,  and  ingenuity  has  long  been  ex¬ 
ercised  in  attempting  to  discover  the  real  author. 
Lord  George  Germaine  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  are 
those  in  whose  cases  the  strongest  proofs  appear  to 
have  been  given;  while  Lord  Chatham,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  others  have,  on  various  grounds,  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  authorship. 

At  this  period  Edmund  Burke,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
the  most  profound  and  philosophic  of  statesmen,  com¬ 
menced  his  legislative  career,  being  brought  into  par- 

Von.  V.— S 
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liament  by  Lord  Rockingham,  to  whom  he  was  pri¬ 
vate  secretary.  As  an  orator  Burke  was  somewhat 
ungraceful  in  manner,  and  his  language  was  frequent¬ 
ly  coarse  and  virulent :  but  his  speeches  teemed  with 
political  wisdom,  and  sparkled  with  the  gems  of  a 
rich  imagination ;  and  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
argumentative  or  impassioned  harangues  of  his  great 
contemporaries  are  little  more  than  subjects  of  curi¬ 
osity,  the  speeches  of  Burke  are  studied  as  deposito¬ 
ries  of  political  truth  and  enlarged  philosophy. 

The  names  of  General  Conway,  Colonel  Barre,  Sir 
George  Saville,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  others,  appear  as 
able  debaters  at  this  time.  Charles  James  Fox,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Lord  Holland,  was  made  a  lord  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  during  the  North  administration ;  and  after¬ 
ward,  in  1772,  a  lord  of  the  treasury  :  but,  having 
opposed  the  sentiments  of  Lord  North,  he  was  dis¬ 
missed,  and  in  1774  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  now  our  task  to  narrate  an  event  hitherto  al¬ 
most  without  example  in  the  annals  of  the  world — 
an  event  which  every  one  not  divested  of  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  must  deplore — not,  indeed,  that  in  itself  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  having  proved  advantageous  to  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply  lamented  that  it  should  have 
occurred  in  the  manner  it  did  ;  that  a  protracted  war, 
and  not  a  friendly  and  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  ties 
which  bound  them,  should  have  disunited  the  parent 
and  the  child,  now  grown  to  maturity  and  vigour. 
But  such  a  wise  and  generous  proceeding  is,  we  fear, 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  human  nature ;  and 
power  is  never  resigned  so  long  as  it  can  be  retained. 
The  event  of  which  we  speak  is  the  war  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies. 

The  names  of  these  colonies  are  now  so  familiar  to 
every  one,  that  we  scarcely  need  enumerate  them. 
Virginia  was  planted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Ma¬ 
ryland  soon  after;  New-England  by  the  Puritans,  in 
that  of  Charles  I. ;  the  Carolinas  and  Pennsylvania 
in  those  of  his  sons  ;  and  Georgia  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  present  royal  family.  All  these  colonies 
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had  charters  from  the  crown,  empowering  them  to 
hold  legislative  assemblies,  elect  officers,  and  levy 
taxes  for  domestic  purposes.  Their  governors  were 
sent  out  from  England,  and  the  mother  countiy  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  monopoly  of  their  trade.  Possessing  a  rich 
and  boundless  soil,  and  aided  by  large  emigrations, 
the  colonies  increased  rapidly  in  population,  and  had 
attained  the  number  of  three  millions*  when  disunion 
arose  between  them  and  the  mother  country. 

After  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been  foiled  in  his 
project  of  an  excise  on  tobacco,  the  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  proposed  to  him  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  American 
colonies  :  but  that  able  statesman  shrewdly  replied, 
“  You  see  I  have  Old  England  against  me  already ; 
do  you  think  that  I  can  wish  to  set  New-England 
against  me  too  1”  and  the  plan  was  thought  of  no 
more.  Now,  however,  the  king  himself,  or  those  by 
whom  he  was  secretly  advised,  revived  it ;  and  his 
majesty  suggested  it  to  Mr.  Grenville  in  1764,  when, 
on  his  hesitating,  he  gave  him  the  option  either  to  re¬ 
sign  or  bring  it  forward  in  parliament.  The  minister 
then  promised  compliance  ;  and  a  resolution  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  him,  which  passed  the  commons,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  impose  certain  sTAMP-duties  on  the 
colonies  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue.  He  post¬ 
poned  the  bill  for  this  measure  till  the  next  session, 
in  order  to  give  the  colonies  an  opportunity  of  peti¬ 
tioning  against  it  if  they  thought  fit,  or  of  offering  an 
equivalent. 

The  colonists  protested  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  claim  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose 
taxes  on  those  who  were  not  represented  in  it.  When 
it  was  urged  that  America  should  contribute  her  share 
to  the  general  burdens  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  late 
expensive  war  had  been  entered  into  chiefly  on  her 
account,  they  replied  that  she  never  had  been  back¬ 
ward  ;  that  in  the  last  war  her  exertions  had  been  so 

*  Probably  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  millions,  as  in  1790, 
or  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  period  alluded  to,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  ascertained  to  be  short  of  four  millions. — 
Am.  Ed. 
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far  beyond  her  means,*  that  various  sums,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  nearly  two  millions,  had  been  voted 
by  parliament  to  the  several  colonies  to  indemnify 
them,  and  that  they  were  still  in  debt  to  about  the 
same  amount.  They  added,  that  the  monopoly  of 
their  trade,  her  right  to  regulate  which  they  did  not 
deny,  was  the  legitimate  compensation  to  the  mother 
country.  These  arguments,  however,  were  of  no  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  the  Stamp  Act,f  though  strongly  opposed 
by  General  Conway  and  Colonel  Barre,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  condition  of  the 
colonies,  was  passed  by  both  houses  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1765.  Its  arrival  in  America  caused  commo¬ 
tions  in  the  principal  towns,  and  spread  discontent 
throughout  the  colonies.  A  general  congress  met  at 
New-York  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance;  resolutions 
were  entered  into  not  to  use  stamps,  nor  to  import 
goods  from  England ;  it  was  even  resolved  to  stop 
exports  as  well  as  imports  ;  and  a  society  was  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures. 

The  Rockingham  administration  repealed  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1766,  but  by  a  declaratory  bill  the  right  to  tax 
the  colonies  was  still  asserted. J  The  southern  colo¬ 
nies  were  now  in  a  great  measure  content :  but  the 
people  of  New-England,  who  appear  to  have  been  long 
resolved  on  independence,  still  murmured.  In  1767, 

*  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  celebrated  examination  before  the  Brit¬ 
ish  house  of  commons  in  1766,  in  answering  the  question  whether 
he  thought  the  colonies  would  consent  to  be  taxed,  says :  “  The 
colonies  raised,  paid,  and  clothed  near  twenty-five  thousand  men 
during  the  last  war ;  a  number  equal  to  those  sent  from  Britain, 
and  far  beyond  their  proportion ;  they  went  deeply  into  debt  in 
doing  this,  and  all  their  taxes  and  estates  are  mortgaged,  for  many 
years  to  come,  for  discharging  that  debt.” — Am.  Ed. 

t  This  act  required  that  all  mercantile  and  legal  papers,  as  bills 
of  sale,  receipts,  contracts,  deeds,  wills,  marriage  articles,  &c., 
&c.,  to  be  valid,  must  be  on  stamped  paper ;  that  is,  paper  on  which 
a  certain  duty  was  payable  to  the  English  government,  the  amount 
of  which  was  to  be  printed  or  stamped  on  the  face  of  each  sheet 
or  separate  piece — Am.  Ed. 

}  This  bill  declared  that  “  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  has 
authority  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoev¬ 
er.”— Am.  Ed. 
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a  bill  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  glass,  tea,  paper, 
and  painters’  colours,  imported  into  America :  these, 
however,  were  all  taken  off,  except  that  on  tea,  in  1770. 
But  when  the  East  India  Company  sent  their  ships 
with  teas  to  the  ports  of  America  in  1773,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  land  their  cargoes ;  and  at  Boston,  a 
party  of  men,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  went  on 
board  of  them,  broke  open  the  chests,  and  threw  their 
contents  into  the  sea.  On  intelligence  of  this  violent 
proceeding  reaching  England  in  1774,  the  legislature 
passed  bills  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston  and  for  bet¬ 
ter  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  people  of  that  state  forthwith  entered  into  a 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  suspend  all  inter¬ 
course  with  Great  Britain  till  those  acts  should  be  re¬ 
pealed.  The  collecting  of  arms  and  stores,  and  the 
military  training  of  the  young  men,  which  had  been 
already  commenced,  now  went  on  with  redoubled  ac¬ 
tivity.  At  length,  on  the  5th  of  September,  the  cele¬ 
brated  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  met 
at  Philadelphia.  They  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king, 
addresses  to  the  people  of  England  and  the  Canadas, 
and  a  declaration  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Massachusetts. 

Every  clear-sighted  statesman  must  have  been  long 
aware,  that  there  was,  in  reality,  no  alternative  be¬ 
tween  war  and  the  acknowledgment  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence.*  Lord  North  very  properly  resolved  to 

*  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  settled  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  separate  from  the  mother  country, 
until  they  found  the  latter  inflexibly  resolved  to  persist  in  her  un¬ 
just  pretensions.  They  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  until  it  was  weakened 
and  finally  destroyed  by  protracted  unkindness.  Dr.  Franklin,  on 
being  asked,  in  the  examination  already  referred  to,  “  What  was 
the  temper  of  America  towards  Great  Britain  before  the  year 
1763,”  answered,  “  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  will¬ 
ingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in  their  courts, 
obedience  to  the  acts  of  parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are 
in  the  several  old  colonies,  they  cost  you  nothing  in  forts,  citadels, 
garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  They  were 
governed  by  this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink, 
and  paper ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  re 
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take  the  sense  of  the  nation  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  returns  proved  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  resolved  not  to  part  with  the  su¬ 
premacy  over  the  colonies  without  a  struggle.  Mr. 
Burke,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1775,  in  vain  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  enforced  with  all  the  splendour  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  his  thirteen  articles  for  restoring  tranquillity. 
The  die  was  cast,  and,  ere  these  articles  could  cross 
the  Atlantic,  hostilities  had  commenced. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  General  Gage,  who  command¬ 
ed  at  Boston,  learning  that  the  provincials  had  col¬ 
lected  a  quantity  of  stores  at  the  town  of  Concord, 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  seize  them.  At  a 
village  on  their  way,  called  Lexington,  they  found  the 
militia  drawn  up  to  oppose  them :  these  they  dis¬ 
persed,  and,  proceeding  to  Concord,  accomplished 
their  object ;  but  on  their  return  they  were  greatly 
galled  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans  from  houses  and 
from  behind  walls  and  hedges.  They  had  sixty-five 
men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded  ;  and 
the  provincials  fifty  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded. 
Soon  after  the  militia  assembled,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand,  at  Cambridge,  and  blockaded  Bos¬ 
ton.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June  they  threw  up 
some  intrenchments  on  an  eminence*  near  that  town ; 

spect.but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain  ;  for  its  laws,  its  customs 
and  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  commerce,”  &c. ;  and  on  the  inquiry  being  made  to 
what  was  to  be  ascribed  the  sudden  change  in  their  feelings, 
he  replied :  “To  a  concurrence  of  causes ;  the  restraints  lately 
laid  on  their  trade,  by  which  the  bringing  of  foreign  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  into  the  colonies  was  prevented  ;  the  prohibition  of  making 
paper  money  among  themselves,  and  then  demanding  a  new  and 
heavy  tax  by  stamps,  taking  away,  at  the  same  time,  trials  by  ju¬ 
ries,  and  refusing  to  receive  and  hear  their  humble  petitions.” 
We  here  see  the  whole  matter  placed  in  its  true  light ;  and  the 
discontent  and  final  insurrection  of  the  colonies,  charged,  where 
they  should  be,  on  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  mother 
country.— See  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  Harpers’  Family 
Library,  vol.  i.,  p.  242 .—Am.  Ed. 

*  This  eminence  was  called  Breed’s  Hill,  though  the  action 
which  followed  has  taken  its  name  from  the  adjoining  Bunker’s 
Hill. 
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the  next  day  the  British  advanced  to  drive  them  from 
it ;  and,  though  they  suffered  severely  from  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  provincials,  they  finally  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  object.* 

The  congress,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reassembled 
on  the  10th  of  May.  They  again  drew  up  a  petition 
and  addresses,  expressing  the  strongest  anxiety  for  an 
accommodation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  made 
all  possible  preparations  for  continuing  the  contest. 
The  man  on  whom  they  fixed  their  choice  for  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  their  forces  was  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  accepted  that  post  of  honour  and  danger ;  and,  on 
joining  the  army  at  Cambridge,  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  though  ill-appointed 
and  undisciplined.  Fortunately  for  him,  Gage,  who 
had  a  superior  force,  was  but  little  enterprising ;  and 
his  successor,  General  Howe,  also  remained  inactive. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  fitting  out  armed  cruisers,  the 
Americans  succeeded  in  intercepting  many  of  the 
stores  and  supplies  destined  for  the  troops  in  Boston. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  provincials  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  daring  design  of  invading  Canada.  They 
reduced  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ; 
and  while  one  division,  under  General  Montgomery, 
advanced  and  took  Montreal,  another,  under  Colonel 
Arnold,  made  its  way  through  the  wilderness  to  Que¬ 
bec,  where,  on  the  1st  of  December,  it  was  joined  by 
the  former  and  the  city  besieged.  An  assault  was  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  31st,  in  which  Montgomery  was  killed 
and  Arnold  severely  wounded ;  but  he  still  kept  up  a 
blockade.  In  the  spring  he  was  re-enforced,  but  was 
eventually  driven  from  the  province  by  General  Carle- 
ton.  On  this  occasion,  Captain  Forster,  who  had 
taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  released  them,  Ar¬ 
nold  engaging  that  an  equal  number  of  the  royal  troops 
should  be  exchanged :  but  the  congress  broke  this 

*  That  is,  with  a  force  double  the  number  of  the  provincials, 
after  being  twice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  with  a  final 
loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.— 
Am.  Ed. 
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cartel,  on  the  pretence,  which  was  notoriously  untrue, 
that  Forster  had  treated  his  prisoners  barbarously.* 

The  opening  of  the  year  1776  found  Washington 
still  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Boston  :  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  he  had  to  encounter  were  numertius. 
His  force  consisted  entirely  of  militia,  bound  to  serve 
only  for  the  term  of  a  year :  so  that  a  new  army  was 
to  be  raised  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  discipline  acquired  in  the  campaign  thus  be¬ 
came  useless.  He  was  ill-supplied  also  with  the  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war,  while  he  could  not  venture  to  make 
his  real  condition  known,  and  even  found  it  prudent 
to  exaggerate  his  strength ;  and  hence  successes  were 
expected  from  him  which  his  means  were  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  to  accomplish.  Add  to  this  various  other 
thwarting  and  paralyzing  influences,  arising  from  the 
condition  of  the  government  and  the  jealousies  of  the 
different  states.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  an  ally 
in  the  incapacity  of  the  British  general,  who  remained 
on  the  defensive  with  a  disciplined  and  well-appoint¬ 
ed  army. 

In  the  spring  Washington  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
attempt  on  Boston.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March 
a  body  of  the  provincials  threw  up  works  on  Dorches¬ 
ter  Heights,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  in  which 
no  ships  could  now  remain ;  and  the  attempt  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  enemy  offered  so  many  difficulties,  that 
General  Howe  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town.  The 
British  troops  proceeded  by  sea  to  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  whence  they  sailed  on  the  10th  of  June  for 
New-York,  and  landed  on  Staten  Island.  Having 
here  received  large  re-enforcements  of  British  and 
Hessian  troops,  General  Howe  passed  over  to  Long 
Island  and  defeated  the  provincials,  with  a  loss  of  two 

*  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  Forster’s  force  consisted 
mostly  of  Indians,  and  considers  what  kind  of  treatment  prisoners 
experience  at  their  hands,  he  will  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  the 
merciful  usage  extended  to  the  unfortunate  Americans  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  Americans  remonstrated  against  the  employment  of 
these  savage  allies  from  the  commencement  of  the  contest. — 
Am.  Ed. 
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thousand  slain  and  wounded  and  one  thousand  taken  :* 
among  the  latter  were  generals  Sullivan  and  Wood- 
hull,  and  Lord  Sterling.  But,  instead  of  attacking  at 
once  their  lines  at  Brooklyn,  the  British  general  re¬ 
solved  to  proceed  by  regular  approaches,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  had  thus  time  to  convey  his  troops  across  the 
river.  New-York,  however,  surrendered,  and  remain¬ 
ed  in  possession  of  the  English  during  the  war.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  finally  driven  over  the  Delaware,  and  the 
province  of  New- Jersey  was  reduced.  On  the  night 
of  Christmas  day,  however,  this  able  commander  se¬ 
cretly  crossed  that  river,  and  surprised  and  captured 
a  party  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  not  long  after  re¬ 
covered  a  great  part  of  New-Jersey. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  they  now  styled  themselves, 
put  forth  their  Declaration  of  Independence  :  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  great  ability  and  dignity.  It  detailed  all  their 
grievances,  charging  everything  on  the  king  himself, 
whom  they  scrupled  not  to  designate  as  a  tyrant.  The 
Americans  had  already  entered  into  secret  relations 
with  the  court  of  France,  which  had  agreed  indirectly 
to  assist  them. 

In  the  campaign  of  1777,  the  British  general,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  bring  Washington  to  action, 
embarked  his  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  landed  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on 
the  11th  of  September  defeated  the  American  army 
on  the  banks  of  Brandywine  Creek.  After  an  inef¬ 
fectual  attempt  to  save  Philadelphia,  Washington  re¬ 
tired;  and  on  the  27th  the  British  troops  entered 
that  city. 

While  Sir  William  Howe  was  thus  successful  in  the 
central  states,  General  Burgoyne  was  advancing  from 
Canada  to  the  Hudson  with  an  army  of  about  ten 

*  The  Americans  represented  their  entire  loss  to  have  been 
between  one  and  two  thousand.  The  whole  British  force  under 
Lord  Howe  exceeded  twenty  thousand  men :  Washington’s  army, 
including  the  detachments  on  Long  Island,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  at  various  other  posts,  did  not  number  more  than  four¬ 
teen  thousand  effective  troops. — Am.  Ed. 
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thousand  British  and  Canadians.  The  Americans  re¬ 
tired  before  him  :  but  the  impediments  offered  by  the 
nature  of  the  country  were  very  great,  and  all  the  sup¬ 
plies  had  to  be  brought  through  Canada.  Fresh  troops 
every  day  joined  the  enemy,  who  were  successful  in 
two  or  three  engagements.  At  length  Burgoyne  reach¬ 
ed  Saratoga,  not  far  from  Albany,  whence  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  Still  Water,  and  took  a  position  on  Behmis’s 
Heights.  He  here  suffered  severely  in  two  battles 
with  the  American  army  under  General  Gates,  and 
was  forced  to  fall  back  to  Saratoga.  There  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  Americans,  exposed  to  a  constant 
fire  of  cannon  and  rifles,  and  with  no  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  provisions.  A  council  of  war  being  held,  a 
capitulation  was  resolved  on.  The  most  honourable 
terms  were  obtained,  the  troops  being  granted  a  free 
passage  to  England  on  condition  of  not  serving  again 
in  America  during  the  war.  Desertion  and  other 
losses  had  reduced  the  British  force  to  about  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  men,  who  laid  down  their 
arms  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  were  marched  to 
Boston.  The  delicacy  and  humanity  with  which 
Gates  and  his  officers  treated  their  prisoners  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  contemplate. 

Washington  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  a  place 
called  Valley  Forge  ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
sufferings  of  the  gallant  men  who  served  under  him, 
unless  it  was  their  patient  endurance.  In  miserable 
huts,  without  blankets  or  shoes,  exposed  to  the  frost 
and  snow  of  a  severe  winter,  and  often  without  food, 
they  still  nobly  sustained  themselves,  under  the  in¬ 
spiring  influence  of  their  incomparable  commander, 
and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  eventual  success. 

The  intelligence  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender  decided 
the  court  of  France ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  in 
which  the  independence  of  America  was  acknowledg¬ 
ed.  A  loan  was  granted,  and  a  fleet  prepared  to  aid 
them  ;  when  the  English  ambassador  was  of  course 
recalled  from  Paris. 

The  command  of  the  British  troops  in  America  was 
now  transferred  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and,  in  the 
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prospect  of  a  French  war,  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  and  concentrate  the  forces.  The  army 
crossed  the  Delaware  unopposed,  but  Washington 
impeded  their  march  to  New- York  in  every  possible 
manner.  At  Monmouth  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
baggage,  which  brought  on  a  partial  action,  in  which 
the  loss  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  on  each 
side.  At  the  place  of  embarcation  the  British  offered 
battle,  which  was  declined;  and  they  reached  New- 
York  in  safety  on  the  5th  of  July.  A  French  fleet, 
under  Count  D’Estaing,  with  troops  on  board,  having 
arrived,  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  them  and  ten 
thousand  Americans  under  General  Sullivan,  on  a 
British  force  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island  ;  but  Lord 
Howe,  the  English  admiral  at  New-York,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  strength,  having  appeared  off  Newport,  D’Es¬ 
taing  came  out  to  engage  him.  An  indecisive  action 
was  fought,  after  which  D’Estaing,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  his  allies,  went  to  Boston  to  refit  ;* 
and  Sullivan  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat  from  the 
island. 

The  British  troops  were  chiefly  employed  in  petty 
expeditions,!  in  which  they  did  the  provincials  much 
injury  by  destroying  their  shipping  and  property  in 
general.  A  corps  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
under  Colonel  Campbell,  reduced  the  province  of 
Georgia.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Dominica 
was  taken  by  the  French :  but  St.  Lucie  surrendered 
to  the  English,  after  D’Estaing  had  been  repulsed, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  by  inferior  forces,  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  relieve  it. 

The  following  year,  1779,  Spain  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  France  in  declaring  war  against  England  ; 
and  a  combined  fleet  of  more  than  sixty  sail  of  the 

*  The  damage  which  either  fleet  received  was  less  from  any 
action  which  took  place,  than  from  a  violent  storm  which  came 
on  as  they  were  about  to  engage. — Am.  Ed. 

f  That  is,  in  plain  English,  mere  marauding  excursions,  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder  and  the  destruction  of  property,  and  to  dis¬ 
tress  in  every  possible  way  the  unoffending  inhabitants.  The 
burning  of  Wyoming,  and  the  massacre  of  its  peaceful  inhabitants, 
took  place  this  year. — Am.  Ed. 
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line,  with  frigates,  etc.,  appeared  off  Plymouth.  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  who  commanded  the  Channel-fleet, 
had  only  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  but  he  offered 
them  battle,  which  they  declined ;  and  they  quitted 
the  Channel  without  having  done  any  more  than  give 
the  ministry  and  the  nation  a  fright.  Though  D’Es- 
taing  acted  mostly  on  the  defensive  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

Washington  directed  his  efforts  chiefly  to  prevent 
the  British  from  navigating  the  Hudson,  for  which 
purpose  he  fortified  West  Point,  a  strong  position  on 
that  river,  giving  the  command  of  it,  and  Stony  and 
Verplanck  Points,  farther  down,  to  General  Arnold. 
These  last'  were  taken  and  retaken  by  the  British  du¬ 
ring  this  year.  An  expedition  from  New- York  did 
great  mischief  in  Connecticut,  by  burning  towns  and 
shipping,  and  carrying  off  stores  and  ammunition. 
Another  expedition  did  the  same  in  Virginia.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  war,  however,  was  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces.  At  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  General  Provost 
was  besieged  by  D’Estaing,  who  had  two-and-twenty 
ships-of-war,  and  was  aided  by  an  American  army 
under  General  Lincoln.  Colonel  Maitland,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  had  routed  this  officer  with  a  su¬ 
perior  force  in  John’s  Island,  arriving  at  Savannah, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  vigorous  defence.  A 
proposal  to  D’Estaing  to  allow  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  leave  the  town  was  barbarously  refused.  An 
attempt,  however,  to  storm  the  British  lines  having 
failed,  with  great  loss,  the  assailants  raised  the  siege 
and  separated,  and  D’Estaing  returned  to  France. 

The  year  1780  opened  inauspiciously  for  England. 
Gibraltar  was  besieged  by  a  combined  Spanish  and 
French  force,  and  Minorca  was  equally  hard  pressed 
by  the  same  nations.  At  the  impulse  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  most  of  the  European  powers  entered  into 
an  armed  neutrality,  on  the  principle  that  “  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  with  the  exception  of  arms  and  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war,”  in  opposition  to  the  right  of  search 
claimed  by  England  in  time  of  war.  But  the  sea  is 
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the  element  on  which  Britain  had  so  often  triumphed, 
and  she  now  had  a  commander  equal  to  the  emergent 
cy.  Sir  George  Rodney  had  been  selected  for  com¬ 
mand  by  the  king  himself.  He  was  to  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies,  and,  on  his  way,  to  convoy  a  squadron 
of  transports  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  As  it  was 
supposed  that,  in  a  certain  latitude,  he  would  leave 
the  transports  to  proceed  by  themselves,  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  was  sent  with  eleven 
men-of-war  to  intercept  them :  but  off  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  on  the  16th  of  January,  he  was  encountered  by 
Rodney.  The  action,  which  commenced  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  was  continued 
through  the  night,  and  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  was 
taken  or  destroyed.  Rodney  relieved  both  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  and  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  engaged,  off  St.  Lu¬ 
cie,  the  Count  de  Guichen.  Rodney  had  twenty -one, 
and  the  count  twenty-three  ships.  By  skilful  man¬ 
oeuvring,  the  English  admiral  had  secured  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  complete  victory,  when  his  captains  (as  did 
Benbow’s),  either  from  jealousy,  cowardice,  or  igno¬ 
rance,  disobeyed  his  signals,  and  the  French  fleet  es¬ 
caped.  He  brought  one  of  them,  Bateman,  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  he  was  dismissed  the  service.  An  inef¬ 
fectual  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  fleet  again  to 
action ;  and  De  Guichen  having  sailed  for  Europe  with 
the  merchant  fleet,  Rodney  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
America. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  resolved  to  attempt  the  re¬ 
duction  of  South  Carolina  in  person.  He  sailed,  there¬ 
fore,  from  New-York,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleston, 
into  which  General  Lincoln  had  thrown  himself,  with 
seven  thousand  provincials.  After  he  had  completed 
his  works,  and  as  he  was  preparing  to  batter  the  town, 
a  capitulation  was  proposed  and  accepted.  The  whole 
province  was  speedily  reduced ;  and  Clinton  then  re¬ 
turned  to  New-York,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Car¬ 
olina  with  four  thousand  men.  The  American  gov¬ 
ernment  sent  thither  General  Gates,  who  assembled 
at  Camden  an  army  of  six  thousand  men :  Lord  Com- 
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wallis  advanced  to  attack  him,  and  an  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  a  great 
loss  of  men,  and  all  their  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet,  having  six  thousand  troops 
on  board,  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at 
Rhode  Island.  It  had  been  intended,  on  the  arrival 
of  De  Guichen,  that  a  general  attack  by  sea  and  land 
should  be  made  on  New-York:  but  the  activity  of 
Rodney,  as  we  have  seen,  disconcerted  this  plan. 

While  Washington  was  absent  at  a  conference  with 
Count  Rochambeau,  Arnold,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  secret  correspondence  with  Sir  H.  Clinton  for 
betraying  West  Point,  requested  that  some  trusty 
agent  might  be  sent  to  him.  Major  Andre,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  British  army,  volunteered  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and  landed  in  the  night  from  the  Vulture  sloop- 
of-war.  At  daybreak,  having  finished  his  conference 
with  Arnold,  he  found  it  impossible  to  return  to  the 
sloop  ;  and  being  furnished  by  Arnold  with  a  pass, 
under  the  name  of  Anderson,  he  attempted  to  reach 
New-York  by  land.  He  was,  however,  met  and  stop¬ 
ped  by  three  militia-men.*  He  wrote  without  delay 
a  letter  to  Arnold  under  his  assumed  name  ;  and  that 
general  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture  just  before 
Washington’s  order  to  arrest  him  arrived. 

Andre,  who  no  longer  concealed  his  name  or  qual¬ 
ity,  was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  tried  as  a 
spy.  He  denied  that  he  was  such,  as  he  had  come  on 
shore  under  a  passport  or  flag  of  truce  from  Arnold. 
The  court,  however,  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced 
him  to  be  hanged.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  save 
him  by  Sir  H.  Clinton,  but  in  vain :  Washington  was 
inexorable.  Even  the  urgent  request  of  the  prisoner 
to  be  shot  was  refused ;  and  he  was  hanged  on  the 

*  Andr£  at  first  mistook  these  men  for  soldiers  of  his  own  army, 
and  accordingly  announced  himself  as  a  British  officer.  On  dis¬ 
covering  his  error,  he  offered  them  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  valuable 
watch,  and  promised  them  a  far  more  ample  reward  from  his  gov¬ 
ernment  if  they  would  suffer  him  to  pass  ;  but  they  were  not  to 
be  bribed.  The  names  of  these  patriotic  and  incorruptible  sol¬ 
diers  were  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Vanwart,  and  they  belonged 
to  the  New-York  line. — Am.  Ed. 
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2d  of  October,  amid  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  American  army. 

As  the  contest  was  now  drawing  to  its  close,  we 
will  here  pause  and  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  home  during  the  last  few  years. 

On  the  subject  of  the  war  with  the  colonies,  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  were  divided.  The  great  body  of 
the  nation  was  beyond  doubt  on  the  side  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  desirous  of  reducing  the  refractory  colonists 
by  force ;  and  the  king  himself,  with  his  characteristic 
obstinacy  of  character,  was  firmly  resolved  against 
concession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whig  party,  part¬ 
ly  from  prudence  and  a  regard  for  justice,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  out  of  opposition  to  the  court  and  min¬ 
istry,  were  in  favour  of  conciliation.  The  dissenters, 
as  a  body,  were  on  the  side  of  the  colonists ;  and  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  ministers,  Dr.  Price,  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  at  this  time  on  the  “  Nature  of  Civil 
Liberty,  the  Principles  of  Government,”  etc.,  in  which, 
as  is  usual  in  such  writings,  the  blemishes  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  constitution  were  studiously  displayed  and  exag¬ 
gerated,  while  free  reins  were  given  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  discussing  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  There  was,  however,  a  judicious  set 
of  men,  such  as  Dean  Tucker,*  who  saw  clearly  that 
prudence  and  interest  equally  counselled  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies :  but 
their  number  was  small,  and  their  arguments  were 
unheeded. 

Lord  Chatham  had,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  troubles,  been  the  advocate  of  conciliation.  He 

*  The  proposition  of  the  worthy  dean  was,  that  England  should 
punish  her  rebellious  colonists  by  casting  them  off  as  recreant 
children :  declaring  them  “  to  have  lost  and  forfeited  all  privileges 
and  advantages,  benefits  and  protection,  both  by  sea  and  land,  be¬ 
longing  or  supposed  to  belong  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,” 
&c. ;  and  he  gives  this  advice  under  the  charitable  persuasion 
that  “  the  refractory  colonies  would  soon  be  glad  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  ;  that  the  weaker  provinces  would  entreat  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  country  against  the  stronger,  the  less  cautious 
against  the  more  crafty  and  designing,”  &c. — See  Franklin's  Wri¬ 
tings,  Sparks's  edition,  iv.,  578. — Am.  Ed. 
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was  for  yielding  to  all  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  colonists ;  reprobated  the  employment  of  foreign 
troops  against  them,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
his  most  impassioned  eloquence  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians  by  Burgoyne.  Still  nothing  was 
farther  from  the  mind  of  this  great  man  than  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  empire.  When,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1778,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  beseeching  him  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America  by  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
that  country,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  though  suffering 
severely  from  disease,  entered  the  house,  supported 
by  his  son  and  son-in-law.  The  peers  all  rose  and 
stood  till  he  had  taken  his  seat.  When  he  rose  to 
speak,  silence  the  most  profound  reigned  through  the 
house.  He  began  by  lamenting  that  his  infirmities 
had  so  long  kept  him  from  his  parliamentary  duties ; 
he  said  he  had  now  made  an  effort  almost  beyond  his 
powers,  and  had  come  for  perhaps  the  last  time  to 
that  house  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  proposal 
for  yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America.  His  tone 
at  first  was  feeble  and  low :  but  as  he  advanced,  his 
voice  recovered  its  accustomed  power  and  melody, 
and  his  eye  kindled  as  in  former  days.  He  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  American  war,  dwelling  on 
the  measures  he  had  opposed  and  the  evils  he  had 
predicted,  adding  at  every  close,  “  and  so  it  proved.” 
“  My  lords,”  said  he,  in  conclusion,  “  I  rejoice  that  the 
grave  has  not  closed  on  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to 
lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am 
by  a  load  of  infirmities,  I  am  little  able  to  serve  my 
country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  :  but,  while 
I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to 
deprive  the  royal  offspring  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest  in¬ 
heritance,  or  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  nation  by  an 
ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  possessions. 
Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived  whole 
and  entire  Danish  depredations,  Scottish  inroads,  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
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Spanish  armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house 
of  Bourbon  1  Shall  a  people,  seventeen  years  ago  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  an¬ 
cient  and  inveterate  enemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only 
give  us  peace  1  It  is  impossible  !  I  wage  war  with 
no  man  or  set  of  men ;  I  wish  for  none  of  their  em¬ 
ployments  ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  those  who 
persist  in  unretracted  error ;  or  who,  instead  of  act¬ 
ing  on  a  firm,  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt  between 
two  opinions  where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In 
God’s  name,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  declare 
for  peace  or  war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved 
with  honour,  why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hes¬ 
itation  ?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them 
not.  Any  state,  however,  is  better  than  despair ;  let 
us  at  least  make  one  effort,  and,  if  we  must  fall,  let 
us  fall  like  men.” 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied.  As  he  proceeded 
in  his  argument,  Lord  Chatham,  by  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  indicated  that  he  took  notice  of,  and  would  an¬ 
swer  certain  offensive  expressions  ;  but,  on  attempt¬ 
ing  to  rise  to  speak  again,  he  fell  back  in  convulsions. 
He  was  caught  by  those  near  him  and  carried  to  an 
adjoining  apartment,  whence,  on  his  partial  recovery, 
he  was  conveyed  to  his  villa  of  Hayes  in  Kent,  where, 
on  the  11th  of  the  following  May,  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  his  remains  repose  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

The  name  of  William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner — the 
man  who,  by  the  sole  force  of  talent,  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  point  of  eminence-— stands  in  the  annals 
of  England  invested  with  never-fading  honour.  His 
contemporaries  speak  with  wonder  of  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence,  his  commanding  figure,  his  noble 
countenance,  his  eagle  eye,  his  graceful  action,  his 
lofty  declamation,  his  withering  invective,  his  keen 
irony  and  sarcasm.  The  purity  of  his  private  life 
gave  lustre  to  his  public  virtues.  In  an  age  of  cor- 
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ruption,  calumny  never  ventured  to  breathe  a  suspi¬ 
cion  on  his  name.  The  only  charge  that  could  be 
made  against  him  was,  that,  for  the  sake  of  embar¬ 
rassing  Walpole,  he  advocated  opinions  which  he  re¬ 
nounced  himself  so  soon  as  he  attained  to  power. 
His  ambition  was  boundless,  his  love  of  war  was 
doubtless  too  great,  and  never  did  a  minister  more 
lavishly  employ  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
event,  however,  stood  his  friend ;  the  successes  of 
Wolfe  in  the  West  and  of  Clive  in  the  East  (with  the 
last  of  which,  however,  he  had  no  concern)  shed  lus¬ 
tre  on  his  administration  ;  and  the  impulse  which  his 
genius  had  given  to  the  nation  achieved  resplendent 
triumphs  even  after  his  retirement  from  office.  The 
chief  defect  in  the  character  of  this  eminent  man 
was  a  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit,  too  often  the 
concomitant  of  great  political  talents.  By  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  peerage  he  certainly  blemished  his  rep¬ 
utation. 

In  the  session  of  1778,  a  bill,  brought  in  by  Sir 
George  Saville  for  the  repeal  of  certain  penalties  af¬ 
fecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  passed  with  little 
opposition.  The  religious  zeal  of  the  Scottish  nation 
was,  however,  excited ;  tumults  took  place  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  and  a  Protestant  Association  was 
formed,  which  gradually  extended  to  England.  In 
1780,  the  principal  branch  of  this  society  in  London 
having  chosen  as  its  president  Lord  George  Gordon, 
brother  of  the  duke  of  that  title,  a  weak,  dissipated, 
but  fanatic  young  man,  it  was  resolved  to  petition 
parliament  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute.  Lord 
George,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  agreed  to  present  the  petition,  provided  it 
should  be  brought  up  by  at  least  twenty  thousand 
men. 

On  Friday,  June  the  2d,  the  petitioners  assembled 
jn  St.  George’s  Fields  to  the  number  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand,  and  with  Lord  George  at  their  head  ; 
and,  wearing  blue  cockades,  inscribed  with  “No  Po¬ 
pery,”  marched  in  four  divisions  to  the  parliament 
house,  where  they  blocked  up  the  avenues  and  im 
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suited  several  of  the  members.  On  the  arrival  of 
some  troops  in  the  evening  they  retired,  but  proceed¬ 
ed  to  demolish  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bava- 
rian  embassies.  On  Saturday  the  populace  remained 
quiet,  but  on  Sunday  they  demolished  the  chapels  and 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Catholics  about  Moorfields. 
Their  efforts  on  Monday  were  directed  against  the 
house  of  Sir  George  Saville  in  Leicester  Fields,  which 
was  saved  with  difficulty.  On  Tuesday,  which  was 
the  day  appointed  for  taking  their  petition  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  mob  again  surrounded  the  house  ;  and 
the  members,  after  passing  resolutions  suited  to  the 
occasion,  adjourned.  In  the  evening  Newgate  was 
broken  open,  and  three  hundred  ruffians  turned  loose  ; 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  magistrate,  was 
demolished ;  the  rabble  then  rushed  to  Bloomsbury 
Square  and  attacked  the  residence  of  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  ;  they  plundered  and  destroyed  the  furniture, 
pictures,  and  statues,  and  burned  the  books  and  man¬ 
uscripts,  the  earl  himself  and  his  lady  escaping  with 
difficulty.  The  day  concluded  by  the  breaking  open 
of  Clerkenwell  prison.  On  Wednesday,  the  King’s 
Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  other  prisons  were  broken  open 
and  set  on  fire,  as  were  also  several  private  houses ; 
and  attempts  were  made  on  the  Bank  and  Pay  Office. 

Hitherto  the  mob  had  rioted  and  destroyed  at  will. 
On  this  day  a  privy-council  sat,  and  was  rising  with¬ 
out  coming  to  any  conclusion,  when  the  king  asked  if 
nothing  effectual  could  be  recommended.  The  attor¬ 
ney-general  said  that  he  knew  of  but  one  course, 
which  was  to  authorize  the  military  to  act  without 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate.  The  council,  though 
approving,  hesitated  to  adopt  this  course  ;  when  the 
king,  fearlessly  declaring  that  he  would  take  the 
whole  responsibility  on  himself,  signed  the  order. 
The  guards  and  militia  forthwith  began  to  act  against 
the  rioters,  and  many  of  them  were  killed ;  by  the 
next  day  at  noon  the  city  was  tranquil.  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  Numbers  of  the  rioters  were  tried  by 
a  special  commission,  and  fifty-nine  were  capitally 
convicted. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  happened  to  be  the  very- 
time  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  introdu¬ 
cing  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 
The  actual  conduct,  however,  of  the  future  constitu¬ 
ents  did  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  prejudice  the  peers 
much  in  favour  of  the  proposed  measure ;  and  the 
duke  was  content  that  his  bill  should  be  merely  read 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

We  now  resume  the  narrative  of  the  war. 

The  blockade  of  Gibraltar  still  continued  in  1781, 
and  famine  preyed  on  the  garrison  and  people ;  but 
Admiral  Danby  succeeded  in  introducing  supplies,  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  Spanish  fleet  lying  in  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz.  The  besiegers  then  kept  up,  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  bombard¬ 
ments  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war,*  and  they  had 
just  brought  their  works  to  completion,  when  a  sally 
of  the  garrison  totally  destroyed  them.  A  force  of 
sixteen  thousand  men  was  now  landed  at  Minorca  for 
the  attack  of  St.  Philip’s  Castle,  and  a  combined  fleet 
of  seventy  ships  of  war  appeared  in  the  British  Chan¬ 
nel. 

The  Dutch  had  perfidiously  joined  in  the  war  against 
England,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery. 
Admiral  Parker,  as  he  was  convoying  a  fleet  from  the 
Baltic  with  six  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates, 
was,  on  the  5th  of  August,  encountered  off  the  Dog- 
gerbank  by  the  Dutch  Admiral  Zoutman,  with  ten  sail 
of  the  line  and  frigates.  The  action,  which  lasted 
nearly  four  hours,  was  terrific  ;  the  English  had  five 
hundred,  and  the  Dutch  twelve  hundred,  killed  and 
wounded;  both  fleets  were  disabled,  and  the  Dutch 
scarcely  got  into  their  own  ports.  In  the  West  In- 

*  “  It  was  computed,”  says  Russell,  “  that  the  enemy  must  have 
expended  daily ,  during  three  weeks  from  the  first  attack,  more 
than  a  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder,  of  one  hundred  pounds’ 
weight  each,  and  from  four  to  five  thousand  shots  and  shells. 
This  tremendous  cannonading  continued  for  several  months, 
though,  after  the  first  four  weeks,  on  a  much  reduced  scale,  as  no 
powers  of  supply  could  support  such  an  expenditure.” — Am,  Ed. , 
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dies,  Rodney  took  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustathius, 
in  which,  being  a  free  port,  immense  wealth  in  goods 
and  stores  were  found  collected :  all  this  became  the 
prize  of  the  victors,  who  also,  at  the  same  time,  cap¬ 
tured  a  great  number  of  merchantmen.* 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  sent  General  Amoldf 
with  a  force  into  Virginia,  directed  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
form  a  junction  with  him.  As  he  was  advancing  for 
that  purpose,  he  sent  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  corps 
of  eleven  hundred  men,  to  oppose  General  Morgan, 
who  was  acting  on  his  left.  On  the  17th  of  January, 
at  a  place  called  the  Cowpens,  Tarleton  came  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  hard-fought  action  which  en¬ 
sued,  the  British  were  defeated.  The  American  gen¬ 
eral  Greene  displayed  no  inconsiderable  ability  in  im¬ 
peding  the  movements  of  Lord  Cornwallis  till  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  engage  him ;  he  then,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  gave  him  battle  at  Guildford  court¬ 
house.  The  English,  with  inferior  numbers,  gained 
the  honour  of  the  day,  but  want  of  provisions  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather  obliged  them  to  retire,  leaving 
their  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  then  pushed  on  for  Virginia,  while  Greene  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  South  Carolina.  At  a  place  called 
Hobkirk’s  Hill,  on  the  25th  of  April,  he  was  attacked 
and  routed  by  Lord  Rawdon ;  and,  after  a  variety  of 
operations,  on  the  8th  of  September  he  encountered 
at  Eutaw  Springs  Colonel  Stewart,  who  now  com¬ 
manded  the  British  in  that  province.  The  action  was 
the  most  obstinate  that  had  yet  been  fought,  the  Amer- 

*  With  a  base  love  of  gain,  some  London  and  Bermudian  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  American  privateers 
with  warlike  stores  ;  gunpowder  going  under  the  name  of  grain, 
and  cannon-balls  as  fruit,  in  their  accounts  and  papers.  “  My 
happiness,”  writes  Rodney,  “is  having  been  the  instrument  of 
my  country  in  bringing  this  nest  of  villains  to  condign  punish¬ 
ment.  They  deserve  scourging,  and  they  shall  be  scourged.” — 
Life  of  Rodney,  ii.,  p.  12,  13.  He  was,  however,  severely  attack¬ 
ed  by  Burke  in  parliament,  and  some  of  the  villains  recovered 
damages  against  him  in  suits  at  law. 

t  Arnold  had  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  treason,  a  present 
of  10,0001.  and  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army. 
—Am.  Ed. 
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ican  militia  acting  nobly :  both  sides  claimed  the  vic¬ 
tory,  but  the  British  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Charleston. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  reached 
the  Chesapeake  in  spite  of  opposition,  fortified  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  Point.  He  applied  in  vain  for 
re-enforcements  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  who  feared  for 
New-York.  A  large  French  fleet,  under  Count  de 
Grasse,  now  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  Washington 
and  Count  Rochambeau,  having  joined  their  forces, 
with  their  united  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  ap¬ 
peared  before  Yorktown,  while  De  Grasse  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  York  River.  The  British  force  did 
not  amount  to  seven  thousand  men.  A  gallant  de¬ 
fence  was  made,  but  they  were  finally  obliged  to  yield. 
The  British  commander  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  with  this  disastrous  event  the  contest  in 
America  terminated.* 

Events  were  in  other  quarters  unfavourable  to  Great 
Britain,  France  having  deprived  her  of  all  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  except  Antigua  and  Barbadoes.  Mi¬ 
norca  also  was  lost :  St.  Philip’s  Castle,  after  one  of 
the  most  gallant  defences  on  record,  and  the  reduction 
of  its  garrison  to  eight  hundred  men,  having  been 
obliged  to  surrender. 

The  surrender  of  Yorktown  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
North  administration.  An  unfortunate  minister  is 
seldom  secure  in  his  power :  the  country  gentlemen 
now  opened  their  eyes  to  the  folly  of  continuing  the 
war ;  and  a  formidable  plan  of  attack  was  conceived 
and  carried  into  effect  by  the  opposition,  led  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Conway  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  sustained  by  their  usual 
champions,  with  the  accession  of  William  Pitt,  son  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  both  of 
whom  had  displayed  the  most  brilliant  talent  in  de¬ 
bate.  Day  after  day  the  ministerial  majority  declined ; 
until  at  ength,  in  March,  1782,  Lord  North  announced 
that  the  cabinet  was  dissolved. 

*  For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  war  of  American  In¬ 
dependence,  see  Hale’s  History  of  the  United  States,  2  vols., 
Harpers'  Family  Library. — Am.  Ed. 
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Having  gained  the  victory,  the  opposition  had  now 
to  divide  the  spoils.  But  here  lay  a  difficulty.  The 
triumphant  party  consisted  of  two  almost  hostile  divis¬ 
ions  :  the  one  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
which  was  for  conceding  absolute  and  entire  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  colonies ;  the  other  led  by  the  Earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  which,  though  willing  to  yield  the  right  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  to  terminate  the  war,  trod  in  the  steps  of 
Lord  Chatham,  who  almost  with  his  dying  breath  had 
protested  against  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
The  new  ministry  was  formed  of  five  from  each  divis¬ 
ion  :  the  chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow,  to  gratify  the  king, 
being  allowed  to  retain  the  great  seal.  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham  was  premier ;  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox 
secretaries;  General  Conway  commander-in-chief; 
Lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
Mr.  Dunning  (made  Lord  Ashburton)  chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  etc. ;  Burke  was  paymaster  of 
the  forces  ;  Barre  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  Sheridan 
under  secretary  of  state.  Pitt  declined  taking  any 
office. 

The  watchword  of  the  new  ministry  was  peace, 
economy,  and  no  patronage.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  in  a  bill  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  it  was  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  whole  of  the  retrenchments  made 
amounted  only  to  £72,000  a  year,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  was  in  the  department  of  Mr.  Burke,  the 
great  advocate  of  the  measure.  What  farther  they 
might  have  done  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  for  the  death 
of  Lord  Rockingham  in  the  summer  broke  up  the  cab¬ 
inet,  as  Fox  and  his  friends  refused  to  act  under  Lord 
Shelburne,  and  retired.  Mr.  Pitt  now  took  office  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age. 

Though  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  commen¬ 
ced,  the  war  still  continued.  On  the  12th  of  April 
Rodney  brought  De  Grasse  to  action  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ;  and,  by  manoeuvring  to  break  his  line,  he  gave 
him  a  complete  defeat,  taking  or  destroying  eight 
ships,  and  reducing  the  remainder  almost  to  wrecks, 
two  of  which  were  captured  a  few  days  after  by  Sir 
Samuel  Hood.  But  as  Admiral  Graves  was  conducting 
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the  prizes  to  England,  and  convoying,  at  the  same 
time,  the  homeward-bound  merchant-fleet,  a  terrific 
storm  came  on,  in  which  all  the  captured  vessels  but 
one,  two  British  men-of-war,  and  several  of  the  mer¬ 
chantmen,  perished,  and  three  thousand  lives  were 
lost.  At  home,  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  of  one 
hundred  guns,  which,  on  the  39th  of  August,  was  up¬ 
set  by  a  squall  at  Portsmouth,  and  went  down  with 
Admiral  Kempenfeldt  and  a  thousand  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  board,  increased  the  disasters  of  the  year. 

The  storm  of  war  beat  this  year  with  unprecedented 
fury  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  its  gallant  defend¬ 
ers.  The  Duke  of  Crillon,  the  conqueror  of  Minorca, 
took  the  command  of  the  besieging  army:  ten  float¬ 
ing  batteries,  proof  against  shot  and  fire,  were  con¬ 
structed  ;  and  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frig¬ 
ates  and  other  craft,  were  collected  in  the  bay ;  while 
batteries,  mounting  two  hundred  guns  and  occupied 
by  forty  thousand  men,  were  raised  on  the  isthmus. 
The  whole  force  by  land  and  sea  amounted  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men.  On  the  13th  of  September  a  tre¬ 
mendous  cannonade  was  opened  on  the  fortress,  which 
was  returned  by  shells  and  red-hot  balls.  The  whole 
peninsula  seemed  one  blaze  of  flame,  while  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  artillery  was  not  intermitted  for  a  moment. 
During  the  day  no  effect  seemed  to  be  produced  on  ei¬ 
ther  side,  but  in  the  night  two  of  the  floating  batteries 
burst  into  flames.  The  light  enabling  the  besieged  to 
direct  their  guns,  by  morning  six  others  were  in  the 
same  condition;  and  the  fire  frcfm  twelve  gunboats 
preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  off"  the  crews,  all 
of  them  would  have  perished  but  for  the  humanity  of 
the  British,  who  saved  about  four  hundred  men.  The 
siege  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  thus  the  war  was  vic¬ 
toriously  concluded  by  England  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  East  her  success  had  been 
uniform.  General  Elliot,  the  gallant  governor  of  Gi, 
braltar,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Heathfield. 

As  the  Shelburne  administration  could  not  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  in  parliament,  it  was  necessary  to 
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seek  the  support  of  either  Lord  North  or  Mr.  Fox. 
With  the  former,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do ;  duty,  he  said,  forbade  him  to  unite  with 
a  man  who  had  brought  so  much  calamity  on  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  whose  principles  he  had  so  often  condemned. 
He  agreed  to  make  a  personal  application  to  Mr.  Fox  : 
but  the  antipathy  of  the  latter  to  Lord  Shelburne  was 
invincible.  The  ministry  resolved,  therefore,  to  go 
on  as  they  were  with  the  public  business.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  treaties  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain  were 
accordingly  executed :  but  when  the  day  came  for 
submitting  them  to  parliament  (the  17th  of  February, 
1783),  the  address  was  carried  in  the  lords  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  only  of  seventy-two  to  fifty-nine  ;  while  in  the 
commons  the  minister  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  celebrated  co¬ 
alition  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North.  The  for¬ 
mer,  from  lust  of  power  and  revenge,  united  with  a 
man  on  whom  for  years  he  had  been  pouring  forth 
his  wrath,  and  whom  he  had  so  often  menaced  with 
impeachment !  After  an  ineffectual  struggle  the  min¬ 
istry  resigned.  The  king  made  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  avoid  capitulating  to  Fox ;  and  even  medita¬ 
ted  a  retreat  to  Hanover.  At  length,  however,  he 
yielded ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  a  new  minis¬ 
try,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  its  head,  was  form¬ 
ed  :  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  the  secretaries  of 
state,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  Mr.  Burke  returned  to  his  former  situation, 
and  thus  took  his  share  in  the  indelible  disgrace  of 
his  party. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  concluded, 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  acknowledged;  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain  there  was  a  restitution  of  conquests ;  and  the 
latter  power  obtained  Minorca  and  the  Floridas.  The 
only  real  loss  sustained  by  England  was  a  hundred 
million  pounds  added  to  her  debt :  for  a  very  few  years 
satisfactorily  showed  that  the  trade  with  the  independ¬ 
ent  states  of  America  was  far  more  valuable  than 
that  carried  on  with  them  as  colonies  had  ever  been. 

Vol.  V.— U 
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As  for  the  United  States,  they  have  s’nce  advanced 
prodigiously  in  wealth  and  population.  In  every  point 
of  view,  the  separation  has  proved  a  blessing  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  that  it  was  not  effected  amicably. 

The  coalition  ministry  soon  met  with  the  fate  it 
merited.  The  want  of  public  confidence  appeared  by 
the  decline  in  the  funds,  the  three  per  cent,  consols 
falling  from  70  to  56.  Mr.  Pitt’s  motion  for  reform 
was  negatived.  At  length  Mr.  Fox  introduced  his  In¬ 
dia  Bill,*  and  its  rejection  by  the  lords  on  the  16th  of 
December  sealed  the  doom  of  the  ministry.  A  new 
cabinet  was  now  formed,  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  its  chief ; 
and  this  extraordinary  man  sat  at  the  helm  of  state, 
with  but  a  single  interruption,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  Mr.  Fox  continuing  to  be  the  leader  of  the  op¬ 
position. 

When  we  consider  the  youth  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  polit¬ 
ical  courage  and  wisdom  displayed  by  him  at  tins  cri¬ 
sis  is  astonishing.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  went  on  suffering  himself  to  be  beaten  in 
every  division,  till  he  had  given  the  opposition  and 
their  leader  abundant  opportunity  to  convince  the 
world  that  their  object  was,  that  a  tyrannical  majority 
of  the  commons  should  dictate  to  the  king,  the  lords, 
and  the  nation,  thus  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  At  length,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1784, 
he  appealed  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution ;  and  the 
number  of  opposition  members  who  lost  their  seats 
being  a  hundred  and  sixty,  his  triumph  was  complete, 
and  the  power  of  the  Whig  party  was  finally  over¬ 
thrown.  Henceforth,  till  the  horrors  of  war  were 
renewed,  went  on  steadily  improving  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  empire. 

*  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  the 
government  of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  by  taking  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  commercial  as  well  as 
territorial,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  proprietors,  and 
vesting  it  in  a  board  of  seven  commissioners  named  in  the  bill ; 
and  who  should  be  removeable  by  the  crown  only  on  petition  of 
one  or  both  houses  of  parliament. — Am.  Ed. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  an  event  occur¬ 
red  of  considerable  importance  in  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country. 

The  health  of  the  king  had  been  lately  in  a  preca¬ 
rious  state,  and  his  disorder  finally  terminated  in  men¬ 
tal  derangement.  When  this  fact  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  10th  of  December,  moved 
for  a  committee  to  examine  the  journals  for  prece¬ 
dents.  Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  the  heir-apparent  had 
in  such  a  case  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  authority.  This  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
denied,  declaring  such  an  assertion  to  be  little  less 
than  treason  to  the  constitution :  “  kings  and  princes,” 
he  said,  “  derived  their  power  from  the  people ;  and  to 
the  people  alone,  by  means  of  their  representatives, 
did  it  belong  to  decide  in  cases  for  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  had  made  no  specific  provision.”  The  prince,  he 
maintained,  had  no  more  right,  in  this  case,  than  any 
other  subject,  though  it  might  be  expedient  to  offer  him 
the  regency.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  same  view 
of  the  constitution  was  taken  by  Lord  Camden. 

Mr.  Fox,  finding  the  principles  he  had  advanced  gen¬ 
erally  disapproved  of,  contented  himself  with  asking 
for  the  prince  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the  royal 
prerogative  :  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  his  reasons  for  imposing 
limitations. 

The  house  of  Brunswick  was  at  this  time  in  its 
usual  condition;  the  heir-apparent  was  at  variance 
with  the  king,  and  on  the  usual  account — money. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  dissipated  and  extrav¬ 
agant  to  the  last  degree,  had  been  allowed  £50,000 
($240,000)  a  year,  a  sum  sufficient,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  for  a  single  man  even  in  his  exalted  station : 
but  as  the  king  himself,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had 
been  allowed  £100,000  a  year,  the  coalition  ministry 
had  insisted  on  the  same  sum  being  given  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  heir-apparent.  But,  partly  from  parsimony,  partly 
from  disapproval  of  the  prince’s  mode  of  fife,  and 
partly  from  dislike  of  the  proposers,  the  king  had  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  his  assent.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  prince  got  deeply  in  debt :  a  state  from  which, 
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as  subsequent  events  fully  showed,  even  the  larger 
sum  would  not  have  preserved  him.  In  1786  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  father  for  assistance  ;  and,  meeting  with  a 
harsh  refusal,  he  set  about  an  affected  system  of  econ¬ 
omy,  selling  all  his  horses  (his  coach-horses  included), 
suspending  his  buildings,  shutting  up  the  most  splen¬ 
did  apartments  in  Carlton  House,  his  residence,  etc. 
When  this  was  supposed  to  have  produced  its  effect 
on  the  public  mind,  his  friends  in  the  commons  moved 
an  address  to  the  king  for  his  relief.  Mr.  Pitt  ear¬ 
nestly  insisted  that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn,  as 
it  might  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  circumstances  which 
he  would  wish  to  conceal.  Mr.  Rolle  used  still  strong¬ 
er  language ;  while  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  others  of  the 
prince’s  friends  insisted  that  he  feared  no  investiga¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct. 

The  matter  alluded  to  was  the  secret  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  Catholic  lady  of  the  name 
of  Fitzherbert :  of  the  truth  of  which  we  believe  there 
can  at  present  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  a  few 
days  after,  by  the  authority  of  the  prince,  declared, 
that  “  the  fact  not  only  could  never  have  happened  le¬ 
gally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any  way,  and  had  from 
the  beginning  been  a  vile  and  malignant  falsehood.” 
The  greater  part  of  the  house  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
satisfied ;  and  a  meeting  having  taken  place  between 
the  prince  and  Mr.  Pitt,  an  addition  of  £10,000  a  year 
was  made  to  his  royal  highness’s  income,  .£161,000 
was  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  £20,000 
for  the  works  at  Carlton  House.  The  prince  then  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  mode  of  life,  and  was  soon  as  deep¬ 
ly  in  debt  as  ever. 

As  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  prince,  when 
regent,  would  select  his  ministers  from  the  party  with 
which  he  had  long  been  connected,  Mr.  Pitt,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  suppose,  from  private  as  well  as  public 
motives,  Avas  anxious  to  limit  his  powers.  The  re¬ 
gency  was  therefore  offered  to  the  prince,  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  not  being  enabled  to  confer  any  peer¬ 
age,  or  to  grant  any  office,  reversion,  or  pension,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  while  the  care  of  the 
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royal  person,  with  the  disposition  of  the  household, 
and  the  consequent  appointment  to  all  places  in  it 
(about  four  hundred  in  number),  should  be  committed 
to  the  queen.  The  prince,  though  greatly  mortified, 
consented  to  accept  this  limited  sovereignty.  Had 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  been  wise,  they  would  have 
seized  the  reins  of  power  at  once  ;  but,  instead  of 
doing  so,  they  interposed  such  numerous  needless  de¬ 
lays  (though  it  was  well  known  that  the  king’s  health 
was  improving  every  day),  that  the  bill  did  not  reach 
its  second  reading  in  the  house  of  lords  till  the  19th 
of  February.  The  accounts  of  the  royal  health  were 
by  that  time  so  favourable,  that  the  house  judged  it 
decorous  to  adjourn  to  the  24th,  on  which  day  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  intellect  had  recovered  its  usual  state,  and  the 
cup  of  power  was  thus  dashed  from  the  lips  of  the 
Whigs. 

Very  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
parliament.  An  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “  re¬ 
questing  him  immediately  to  take  on  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  kingdom  as  regent,”  was  voted  by  both 
houses  without  a  division;  and  when  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  refused  to  transmit  it,  commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  present  it  to  the  prince.  Here,  then,  was 
a  striking  proof  of  the  evil  of  a  divided  legislature, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  an  incorporating  union.  Had 
the  prince  refused  the  limited  regency  of  England,  it 
would  probably  have  been  given  to  the  queen;  and 
thus  England  would  have  been  ruled  by  one  regent 
and  Ireland  by  another,  and  with  different  powers. 
Fortunately,  the  recovery  of  the  king  prevented  the 
matter  from  proceeding  any  farther  than  to  serve  as  a 
warning  and  incentive  to  prudent  statesmen  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  another  such  crisis. 

U  2 
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East  India  Company. — State  of  India.— First  Exploits  of  Clive. — 
Capture  of  Calcutta. — Successes  of  CUve. —  Battle  of  Plassey. 
— English  in  India. — Vigorous  Reforms  of  Clive;  his  Death. — 
Warren  Hastings. — The  Rohillas. — Cheyte  Sing.— The  Begums. 
— Impeachment  of  Hastings. — East  India  Bills  of  Fox  and  Pitt. 
— Marquis  Cornwallis. 

As  India  now  formed  an  important  portion  of  the 
British  empire,  we  will  sketch  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  English  dominion  in  that  vast  region.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  English  merchants  began  to  aspire  to  a  share  in 
the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  East,  then  engrossed 
by  the  Portuguese.  The  distance,  danger,  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  voyage  proving  too  great  for  individual 
enterprise,  the  queen,  in  the  year  1600,  granted  a 
charter  to  a  company  of  merchants  for  the  trade  to 
India.  The  original  capital  of  the  company  was 
£72,000,  divided  into  £50  shares.  In  1612  they  es¬ 
tablished  their  first  factory  at  Surat,  on  the  west  coast 
of  India.  They  formed  settlements  also  in  the  Spice 
Islands  :  but  from  these  they  were  driven  by  a  series 
of  aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
likewise  settled  there,  ending  in  the  massacre  of  Am- 
boyna  in  1623.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  centu¬ 
ry  they  established  factories  at  Madras  and  at  Fort 
St.  David,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Hoogh- 
ly,  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  Bengal,  whence  they 
afterward  removed  to  Calcutta,  lower  down  on  the 

*  See  Orme’s  History  of  Indostan,  Mill’s  History  of  British  In¬ 
dia,  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Life  of  Clive,  and  his  other  works  on  In¬ 
dia.  [A/so,  Murray's  History  of  British  India,  Harpers'  Family 
Library,  3  vols. J 
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same  river.  Charles  II.  gave  to  them  the  island  of 
Bombay,  which  he  had  received  in  dower  with  his 
queen,  and  also  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic. 
James  II.,  a  liberal  patron  of  trade,  greatly  enlarged 
their  charter,  empowering  them  to  build  fortresses, 
raise  troops,  coin  money,  etc.  By  the  extravagance, 
mismanagement,  and  corruption  incidental  to  such 
companies,  they  soon  incurred  a  debt  of  two  millions 
sterling  ;  and  in  1698,  a  rival  company,  by  offering  a 
large  advance  of  money  at  eight  per  cent,  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  obtained  a  charter.  The  old  company  also 
secured  a  renewal  of  theirs  :  but,  after  a  trial  of  a  few 
years,  finding  the  competition  ruinous,  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  in  1702,  united  under  a  new  charter,  and  took 
the  name  of  “  The  United  East  India  Company.” 
Their  affairs  were  managed  at  home  by  a  court  of 
twenty-four  directors,  chosen  annually  by  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  the  stock ;  and  each  of  their  settlements  was 
governed  by  a  president  and  a  select  committee. 

At  this  time  the  Portuguese,  whose  dominion  had 
never  been  stable,  were  powerless  in  India ;  but  the 
French  had  settlements  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  at  Chandernagore,  on  the  Hoogh- 
ly.  The  Dutch  also  had  a  factory  at  Chinsura  on  this 
river,  and  others  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

The  political  condition  of  India  was  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  nature.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Ba¬ 
ber,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Timoor,  invaded 
and  conquered  a  great  part  of  India  with  an  army  of 
Mogul  Turks.  This  empire  was  gradually  extended 
by  his  successors ;  .and  under  the  vigorous  rule  of 
Aurungzebe  it  attained  its  utmost  limits.  But  after 
the  death  of  that  monarch  in  1707,  the  empire  rapidly 
declined ;  and  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian, 
in  1738,  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Many  of  the 
subordinate  chiefs  now  became  independent,  yielding 
only  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  emperor  at  Delhi. 

Permanent  conquest  in  the  East  is  little  more  than 
a  change  of  rulers  ;  the  laws,  customs,  and  property 
of  the  people  remain  unaltered.  So  it  was  in  India : 
a  Hindoo  rajah  was  in  many  cases  succeeded  by  a 
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Mohammedan  nabob,  but  the  cultivator  continued  to  pay 
his  land  tax  as  before  ;  the  finances  of  the  state  were 
managed  by  Hindoos,  and  the  native  Soocars  or  bank¬ 
ers,  and  opulent  merchants,  retained  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  the  influence  which  wealth  never  fails  to  confer. 
Large  portions  of  the  empire  were  placed  under  the 
government  of  Soobahdars  or  viceroys,  under  whom, 
again,  Mogul  nabobs  or  Hindoo  rajahs  ruled  over 
smaller  districts. 

The  English  long  abstained  from  taking  any  con¬ 
cern  in  the  affairs  of  the  native  princes,  and  they 
would  probably  have  continued  this  prudent  course 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ambition  of  their  restless  ri¬ 
vals,  the  French.  When  the  Silesian  war  broke  out 
in  Europe,  France  and  England  extended  their  hostil¬ 
ities  to  the  East.  A  French  fleet,  under  M.  de  Bour- 
donnais,  reached  India  in  1746  ;  the  English  fleet  there 
retired  before  it ;  and  Bourdonnais  reduced  Madras. 
He  engaged  that  it  should  be  restored  on  payment  of 
a  ransom  :  but,  when  he  was  gone,  Dupleix,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pondicherry,  refused  to  fulfil  the  agreement. 
Dupleix  in  the  following  year  attempted  to  take  Fort 
St.  David :  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  was  him¬ 
self  besieged  in  Pondicherry  by  Admiral  Boscawen  in 
1749.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
want  of  skill  in  the  engineer,  and  other  causes,  the 
siege  was  unsuccessful.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  Madras  was  restored :  but,  as  both  the  English 
and  French  companies  had  now  considerable  bodies 
of  troops,  they  engaged  them  in  the  disputes  of  the 
native  princes,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  again  placed  them  in  hostilities  with  each  other. 
These  troops,  we  may  observe,  consisted  of  Europe¬ 
ans  and  natives,  called  Sepoys.* 

Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  soobahdar  of  the  Deckan  (South), 
or  that  part  of  India  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddah,  had 
of  late  years  rendered  himself  nearly  independent  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Under  him  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
ruled  the  Carnatic,  a  region  extending  for  more  than 

*  From  the  Persian  Sipahi,  or  Turkish  Spahi,  foot-soldier. 
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five  hundred  miles  along  the  east  coast,  and  in  which 
both  Madras  and  Pondicherry  lie.  After  the  death  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  succession  to  his  dignity  was  dis¬ 
puted  in  the  usual  Oriental  manner ;  and  it  chanced 
that  there  was  also  a  contest  for  the  nabobsliip  of 
Arcot.  Dupleix  saw  a  prospect  of  power  and  wealth 
by  taking  part  in  the  affair ;  and  he  accordingly  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  Muzuffir  Jung,  a  grandson  of  Ni¬ 
zam-ul-Mulk,  and  of  Chunda  Sahib,  a  pretender  to  the 
nabobship.  The  English  became  convinced  that  they 
also  must  become  parties  in  the  contest,  or  else  tame¬ 
ly  submit  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  the  can¬ 
didates  supported  by  Dupleix  were  now  triumphant. 
They  accordingly  took  the  side  of  Nasir  Jung,  son  of 
the  late  soobahdar,  and  of  Mohammed  Ali,  son  of  the 
late  nabob.  But  they  were  at  this  time  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  their  rivals  in  power  and  influence ;  and  Du¬ 
pleix  had  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  treasures  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  and  been  appointed  governor  of  all 
the  country  south  of  the  river  Kistna.  To  relate  the 
contest  in  detail  falls  not  within  our  province  :  but  as 
it  served  to  bring  to  view  the  great  qualities  of  Clive, 
the  founder  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  we  will  dwell 
on  it  for  a  short  space. 

Robert  Clive,  of  a  respectable  family  in  Shropshire, 
went  out  to  Madras  as  a  writer  in  1744,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Not  liking  the  civil  service,  he  obtained,  in 
1747,  an  ensign’s  commission  in  the  company’s  troops, 
and  on  various  occasions  showed  himself,  by  his  cour¬ 
age,  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  fertility  of  re¬ 
source,  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain ;  and  his  talents  were  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  especially  by  Major  Lawrence,  the  able 
commander  of  the  troops  at  Madras. 

In  1751,  the  affairs  of  Mohammed  Ali  were  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  nothing,  it  was  plain,  could  save  them 
from  ruin  but  some  extraordinary  effort.  As  Chunda 
Sahib  was  absent,  besieging  his  rival  in  Trinchinopo- 
ly,  Clive  proposed  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  his  capital, 
Arcot.  At  the  head  of  a  force  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  Europeans  and  three  hundred  Sepoys,  he  set 
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forth  to  attack  a  fort  garrisoned  by  eleven  hundred 
men  in  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants : 
but  the  garrison  retired  at  his  approach,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  received  him  favourably.  Chunda  Sahib  sent  his 
son  to  recover  the  fortress ;  and  Clive  soon  found 
himself  with  only  four  officers,  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  Europeans,  and  two  hundred  Sepoys,  in  a  ruinous 
fort  of  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  pro¬ 
visions  only  for  sixty  days,  besieged  by  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  and  ten  thousand  native 
troops  well  supplied  with  artillery.  Here,  however, 
he  maintained  himself  for  fifty  days ;  repelled  every 
attack,  and  finally  forced  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retire  from  the  town. 

Being  re-enforced  from  Fort  St.  David,  and  joined 
by  a  corps  of  the  people  called  Mahrattas,  he  defeated 
a  body  of  three  hundred  French  and  four  thousand  five 
hundred  natives,  and  took  the  pagoda  or  temple  of 
Conjeveram ;  and  afterward,  in  January,  1752,  at  the 
village  of  Coverspak,  he  totally  routed  a  force  of  about 
the  same  number.  The  seat  of  war  was  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Trinchinopoly  and  its  vicinity,  where  Clive 
cheerfully  served  under  Major  Lawrence.  Success 
attended  all  their  operations,  and  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  sank  everywhere.  The  death 
of  Chunda  Sahib  relieved  Mohammed  Ali  from  a  com¬ 
petitor;  and  the  recall  of  Dupleix  in  1754,  and  the 
pacific  character  of  his  successor,  Godeheu,  seemed 
to  promise  a  period  of  tranquillity.  Clive  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  return  to  England 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  After  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  two  years  in  his  native  country,  he  returned 
to  India  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  a  com¬ 
mission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  command  the  king’s  troops. 
He  reached  Fort  St.  David  on  the  20th  of  June,  1756  ; 
and  that  very  day  an  event  occurred  in  Bengal,  the 
capture  of  Calcutta,  which  called  him  away  to  that 
province  which  was  to  be  the  great  theatre  of  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal, 
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Bahar,  and  Orissa  had  been  ruled  by  the  soobahdar 
Aliverdi  Khan,  an  able  and  prudent  man.  On  his 
death  in  1756,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grand-neph¬ 
ew,  Suraj-ud-Dowla,  a  licentious  youth  of  violent  pas¬ 
sions.  The  new  ruler,  jealous  of  the  English,  or  cov¬ 
eting  their  reputed  wealth,  resolved  to  make  a  pretext 
for  robbing  and  expelling  them.  He  first  charged  them 
with  fortifying  Calcutta  ;  and  this  being  disproved,  he 
accused  them  of  protecting  one  of  his  subjects,  who 
had  absconded  with  great  amount  of  treasure.  The 
treasure,  it  was  shown,  did  not  exist ;  and  the  person 
in  question,  he  was  assured,  should  be  reserved  for  his 
pleasure.  But  the  rapacious  youth  would  listen  to  no 
excuse  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  appeared 
before  Calcutta.  Little  or  no  attempt  was  made  at 
resistance  :  most  of  the  English,  including  Mr.  Drake 
the  governor,  and  Captain  Minchin  the  commandant 
of  the  troops,  got  on  board  the  ships  and  hastened 
down  the  river.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  left  behind  in  the  fort;  and,  during  two  days 
(though  we  are  assured  that  a  single  sloop,  with  fif¬ 
teen  men,  could  have  taken  them  off  in  spite  of  the 
enemy),  such  was  the  ignoble  terror  which  possessed 
the  fugitives,  that  not  a  single  effort  was  made  to  re¬ 
lieve  them.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  assumed  the  tem¬ 
porary  command,  then  proposed  a  surrender :  but,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  obtain  a  reply,  the  fort  was  stormed,  and 
all  within  it  made  prisoners.  When  night  came  on, 
the  victors  placed  their  captives,  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-six  in  number,  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  with 
only  two  small  windows,  named  the  Black  Hole,  and 
which  the  English  had  made  for  a  place  of  confine¬ 
ment.  The  dreadful  heat  and  the  want  of  air  very 
soon  deprived  some  of  life ;  while  others  lost  their 
reason,  and  expired  in  delirium.  Their  entreaties, 
and  offers  of  money  to  their  guards  to  give  them  wa¬ 
ter  or  to  remove  them,  were  scoffed  at  or  wholly  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  and  when  the  prison  was  opened  the  next 
morning,  only  twenty-three  remained  alive.*  There 

*  Soon  after  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  this  dread¬ 
ful  place,  their  commander  observed  from  the  window  one  of  the 
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is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  soobahdar  designed 
their  death :  but  he  expressed  no  concern  when  in¬ 
formed  of  it ;  and,  having  plundered  the  town,  he  de¬ 
parted,  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men. 

The  claim  of  the  English  to  Calcutta  was  fully  as 
good  as  that  of  the  soobahdar  to  his  dominions,  for 
they  held  it  by  a  grant  from  the  emperor.  Justice 
was  therefore  evidently  on  their  side  in  the  contest  in 
which  they  were  now  about  to  engage.  When  the 
intelligence  reached  Madras  on  the  16th  of  August,  it 
was  resolved  at  once  to  send  an  expedition  to  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  Clive  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it. 
It  consisted  of  nine  hundred  Europeans  and  fifteen 
hundred  sepoys,  and  was  conveyed  by  five  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  and  five  of  the  company’s  ships,  under  Admi¬ 
ral  Watson.  On  the  22d  of  December  they  reached 
Fulta,  a  village  on  the  Hooghly,  not  far  from  Calcut¬ 
ta  ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  (on  the  2d  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1757)  they  retook  that  city,  whence  an  expedition 
sailed  up  the  river  to  attack  the  large  town  of  Hoogh¬ 
ly.  The  fort  was  taken  on  the  11th  after  a  slight  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and  they  then  destroyed  the  granaries  at 
various  places  farther  up  the  river,  and  returned  to 
Calcutta  with  a  booty  of  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees.* 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  Suraj-ud-Dowla  approached 
Calcutta.  He  professed  friendship,  and  offered  to 
make  a  full  restitution  of  property :  but  Clive  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  only  amusing  them,  in  order  im¬ 
perceptibly  to  get  possession  of  the  city  and  cut  off 

Indian  guards  who  had  some  appearance  of  humanity  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  offered  him  a  reward  of  2000  rupees  if  he  would  re¬ 
port  their  condition,  and  procure  for  them  some  place  where  they 
might  escape  suffocation.  The  man  went  away,  and  shortly  af¬ 
ter  returned,  saying  the  nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  no  one  dared 
awake  him.  He  slept  till  six  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  thus 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  human  beings  were  suffered  to 
perish  amid  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  night  rather  than  a  tyrant 
should  be  disturbed  in  his  slumbers. — For  a  detailed  and  affecting 
account  of  this  tragical  affair,  see  Murray's  British  India,  ii.,  18, 
Harpers’  Family  Library. — Am.  Ed. 

*  A  lac  of  rupees  is  about  10,0001. 
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supplies  from  the  fort.  He  therefore  resolved  on  an 
immediate  attack ;  and,  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  February,  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  head  of  nearly  all  his  forces.  He  passed 
through  it  in  about  two  hours,  doing  no  little  execu¬ 
tion  :  but  at  daybreak  his  army  became  enveloped  in 
so  dense  a  fog  that  they  lost  their  way,  and  thus  par¬ 
tially  failed  in  their  object.  The  nabob,  however,  was 
so  alarmed  that  he  retired  to  some  distance,  and  again 
made  overtures  of  peace,  to  which  Clive,  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  his  joining  with  the  French,  readily  listened ; 
and  treaties  were  signed,  by  which  the  nabob  restored 
and  extended  the  privileges  of  the  company,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  make  compensation  for  all  their  losses  ;  while, 
on  their  part,  they  pledged  themselves  to  look  on  his 
enemies  as  their  own. 

As  war  had  broken  out  anew  between  France  and 
England,  and  the  French  were  now  very  strong  in 
Southern  India,  the  government  at  Madras  were  ur¬ 
gent  with  Clive  to  attack  their  settlement  at  Chan- 
dernagore,  in  order  to  depress  their  power  in  Bengal. 
Accordingly,  having  drawn  a  reluctant  consent  from 
the  nabob,  Clive  and  Watson  attacked  and  took  that 
settlement  on  the  23d  of  March.  Clive  was  always  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  and 
English  to  coexist  in  India,  and  that  one  or  the  other 
must  be  expelled  ;  and  he  soon  had  indubitable  proof 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  nabob  to  unite  his  for¬ 
ces  with  the  former.  As  that  prince  had  also  formed 
an  intrenched  camp  at  a  place  named  Plassey,  and 
interrupted  the  communication  of  the  English  with 
their  factory  at  Cossimbazar,  Clive  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  part  in  a  conspiracy  now  organized  for  his 
dethronement.  The  principal  persons  engaged  in  it 
were  Meer  Jaffier,  the  Bukhshee  or  general ;  Roy 
Dullub,  the  Dewan  or  minister  of  finance  ;  and  Jug- 
get  Seit,  the  richest  banker  in  India.  A  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  Meer  Jaffier  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  musnud  or  throne ;  and  he  was,  in  return,  to  give 
forty  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  twelve 
to  the  committee  at  Calcutta. 
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When  all  was  arranged,  Clive  set  forth  with  a  force 
of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  quite  a  third 
were  Europeans.  He  directed  his  march  for  Plassey, 
which  place  he  reached  before  day  on  the  23d  of 
June.  At  daybreak,  the  nabob’s  army,  of  fifteen 
thousand  horse  and  thirty-five  thousand  foot,  advan¬ 
ced  to  attack  him.  Clive’s  troops  were  posted  in  a 
grove  defended  by  mud-banks.  After  cannonading 
them  till  noon,  the  enemy  retired  to  their  fortified 
camp ;  and  shortly  after  Clive  stormed  an  angle  of 
it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  miles.  In  this  battle,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  English  in  India,  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  only  five  hundred  men. 

Suraj-ud-Dowla  fled  to  his  capital,  Moorshedabad, 
and,  sending  away  what  treasure  he  could,  he  follow¬ 
ed  it  himself  at  midnight.  He  was  afterward  taken 
and  put  to  death  by  the  son  of  Meer  Jaffier. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  East  to  pay 
for  political  services  liberally,  and  this  custom  was 
adhered  to  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  by  Clive  with  the  new  soobahdar,  it  was  stip¬ 
ulated  that  one  hundred  lacs  of  rupees  should  be  paid 
to  the  company  for  their  losses  and  for  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign,  with  full  compensation  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers  at  the  taking  of  Calcutta  ;*  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  should  also  have  the  zemindary f  of  a  tract  of 
country  to  the  south  of  that  city.  In  his  donations 
to  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne,  the 
soobahdar  was  most  profuse.  His  gifts  to  Clive  alone 
amounted  to  £180,000  ($864,000) ;  but,  though  offered 
presents  also  by  Roy  Dullub  and  others,  Clive  refu¬ 
sed  them ;  for,  while  he  considered  that  in  receiving 
gifts  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  benefited  he  was 
justified  by  the  usages  of  Asia,  and  not  condemned 
by  the  general  principles  of  morality,  the  presents  of 

*  Tbs  whole  arr  aunt  engaged  to  be  paid  by  Meer  Jaffier  was 
22,000,000  rupees,  or  13,200,000  dollars.— Am.  Ed. 

+  A  zemindar  was  a  person  who  farmed  the  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  soil  claimed  by  the  crown.  He  paid  a  certain  sum 
annually,  but  had  himself  no  property  in  the  soil. 
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individuals  he  viewed  under  a  different  light.  It  is 
well  known  what  an  outcry  was  afterward  raised 
against  this  distinguished  man  on  this  account. 

Meer  Jaffier  was  a  weak,  imprudent  man,  and  his 
conduct  soon  drove  some  of  his  most  powerful  sub¬ 
jects  into  rebellion.  His  only  stay  was  Clive,  whose 
wisdom  saved  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
ill  conduct.  With  all  his  defects,  however,  Meer  Jaf¬ 
fier  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor :  he  procured 
from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  title  of  an  Omrah  for  him ; 
and  when  Clive,  in  1759,  by  marching  his  troops  into 
Bahar,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  emperor’s  el¬ 
dest  son,  had  saved  Meer  Jaffier  from  the  ruin  which 
threatened  him,  that  prince,  of  his  own  free  motion, 
conferred  on  him  a  jagheer,  or  estate  of  three  lacs  of 
rupees  a  year,  assigning  for  that  purpose  the  quit-rent 
of  the  company’s  zemindary. 

In  1760  Clive  returned  to  England.  He  was  now 
only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  possessed  of 
an  income  of  more  than  £40,000  a  year.  He  received 
abundant  marks  of  respect :  but  his  constitution  was 
enfeebled,  and  he  fell  into  a  long  and  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and,  by 
means  of  his  money,  he  brought  several  of  his  friends 
into  the  house  of  commons.*  An  Irish  peerage  was 
also  conferred  on  him.  A  very  unwarrantable  at¬ 
tempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  jagheer  was  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  made  by  the  court  of  directors,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  their  chairman,  Mr.  Sullivan :  for  surely 
they  could  have  no  claim  to  it,  and  his  right  stood  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  as  theirs  to  their  zemin¬ 
dary.  Though  the  highest  legal  authorities  were 
against  them,  they  persisted  in  withholding  payment, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  bill  in  chan¬ 
cery.  But  in  1764,  such  tidings  came  from  India  that 
the  safety  of  the  British  possessions  in  that  country 
seemed  to  depend  on  his  return  to  it ;  and,  in  a  court 
of  proprietors,  he  was  unanimously  elected  govemor- 

*  Or,  in  other  words,  purchased  seats  for  them,  by  buying  up 
influence  and  bribing  the  electors. — Am.  Ed. 
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general  of  Bengal.  He  accepted  the  high  office,  and 
quitted  England  for  the  third  and  last  time. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  in  Bengal  were  now  in 
a  deplorable  state,  in  consequence  of  the  unprincipled 
rapacity  of  its  servants.  “  I  shall  only  say,”  writes 
Clive,  after  his  arrival,  “  that  such  a  scene  of  anar¬ 
chy,  confusion,  corruption,  and  extortion  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  in  any  country  but  Bengal ;  nor  such 
and  so  many  fortunes  acquired  in  so  unjust  and  rapa¬ 
cious  a  manner.”  Elsewhere  he  says,  “  There  are 
not  five  men  of  principle  in  the  whole  settlement.” 
It  was  at  this  time  that  England  first  beheld  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  return  of  the  nabobs,  as  they  were  call¬ 
ed  :  men  who,  having  quitted  her  shores  perhaps  pen¬ 
niless,  revisited  them  in  a  few  years  gorged  with 
wealth  wrung  from  the  natives  of  India,  and  display¬ 
ed  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  it  the  habits  of  pride,  inso¬ 
lence,  and  luxury  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
East. 

The  modes  by  which  these  gentlemen  acquired 
their  wealth  were  various.  The  first  and  simplest 
was  that  of  extorting  contributions,  as  Lord  Clive 
says,  “  from  every  man  of  power  and  consequence, 
from  the  nabob  down  to  the  lowest  zemindar.”  But 
much  greater  gains  were  made  by  trade.  The  em¬ 
peror  had  granted  a  firman ,  by  which  goods  under  the 
company’s  flag  and  dustuck,  or  permit,  should  pass 
duty-free :  but  this  was  clearly  understood  to  apply 
only  to  goods  belonging  to  the  company,  being  either 
European  goods  for  sale  or  native  productions  for  ex¬ 
port,  and  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  trade  of  the  country.  The  company,  with  that 
ill-judging  parsimony  into  which  such  bodies  some¬ 
times  fall,  had  given  their  servants  paltry  salaries,  but 
had  permitted  them  to  trade  on  their  own  account : 
hence,  when  the  power  of  the  company  had  become 
paramount  in  Bengal,  their  servants  there,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  resolved  to  employ  it  to  their 
own  private  advantage.  They  insisted  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  dustuck  should  cover  all  goods  whatever,  mo¬ 
nopolized  the  trade  in  salt,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco,  the 
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three  articles  of  most  importance  in  India,  and  their 
extortion  and  that  of  their  gomastahs,  or  native  agents, 
became  ruinous  to  the  country.  It  may  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived  what  a  task  Lord  Clive  had  before  him  to 
cleanse  such  an  Augaean  stable  ;  and  what  opposition 
he  had  to  encounter  from  Messrs.  Leycester,  Gray, 
Burdett,  Johnstone,  and  others,  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  themselves  prime  offenders,  down  even  to  the 
lowest  servants  of  the  company. 

The  political  transactions  of  this  interval  had  been 
as  follows.  In  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Clive’s  success¬ 
or,  acting  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Holwell,  who 
hated  Meer  Jaflier,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cossim 
Ali,  that  nabob’s  son-in-law,  for  his  dethronement, 
by  which  the  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore, 
and  Chittagong  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  compa¬ 
ny,  and  large  rewards  given  to  the  members  of  coun¬ 
cil.  This  unjustifiable  scheme  of  spoliation  was  easily 
carried  into  effect.  Meer  Jaflier  could  make  no  re¬ 
sistance,  and  Cossim  Ali  became  the  nabob.  But  Mr. 
Vansittart,  though  said  to  have  been  a  well-meaning 
man,  was  no  Clive  :  he  was  domineered  over  by  an 
insolent,  rapacious  majority  in  the  council,  and  was 
completely  mistaken  in  the  character  of  Cossim  Ali, 
who  proved  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  energy 
and  of  much  financial  ability.  This  prince  first  caused 
the  English  to  lose  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  India,  by  seizing  and  putting  to  death  Ram 
Narrain,  the  Hindoo  governor  of  Patna,  whom  the 
council  had  pledged  themselves  to  protect ;  and  then, 
in  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  re-establishing  his  finan¬ 
ces,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their  monopoly  of 
trade  and  evasion  of  duties.  He  required  that  Mr. 
Ellis,  a  violent,  rapacious  man,  who  had  always  op¬ 
posed  him,  should  be  removed  from  Patna ;  but  the 
council  sent  Ellis  orders  to  seize  the  citadel  of  that 
town,  which  orders  were  promptly  obeyed  :  Cossim, 
however,  retook  the  fort,  and  put  Ellis  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  other  Europeans  to  death.  Fearing, 
after  this,  the  English,  he  fled  to  Sujah-ud-Dowla, 
vizier  of  Oude,  who  armed  in  his  favour :  but  that 
X  2 
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prince  was  defeated  at  Buxar  by  Major  Munro,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  council  now  replaced  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  mus- 
nud;  and  on  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after, 
they  raised  to  it  his  son  Nujum-ud-Dowla,  making 
him  pay  liberally,  of  course,  for  his  elevation :  for 
money  was  the  only  object  of  these  low-minded,  sor¬ 
did  men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal  when  Clive 
landed,  in  May,  1765.  He  remained  in  India  about 
two  years,  during  which  period  he  effected  reforma¬ 
tions  in  both  the  civil  and  military  departments,  which 
he  alone,  perhaps,  could  have  accomplished.  His 
suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  into  which  not  less 
than  two  hundred  of  the  European  officers  had  enter¬ 
ed,  to  resist  the  reduction  of  the  double  batta  or  pay 
first  given  them  by  Meer  Jaffier,  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  his  life.  It  was  also  at 
this  time  that  the  English  became  the  real  sovereigns 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  as  Clive  obtained  for  the 
company  from  the  emperor  a  dewann  or  deed  em¬ 
powering  them  to  collect  the  revenues  of  those  prov¬ 
inces.  Out  of  them  were  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor 
twenty-six  lacs  a  year,  to  the  nabob  fifty-three  lacs ; 
and  Clive  computed  that  there  would  remain  to  the 
company  an  annual  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  lacs,  or  £1,650,000. 

To  conclude  the  history  of  this  great  man.  He 
was  received  with  all  due  honours  on  his  return  to 
England:  but  he  had  soon  to  encounter  the  bitter 
hostility  of  Johnstone  and  the  other  persons  whom  he 
had  made  his  foes  in  India,  and  who  now,  by  large 
purchases  of  stock,  had  become  powerful  in  the  court 
of  proprietors,  where  they  joined  with  the  Sullivan 
party.  They  also,  by  means  of  the  newspapers  and 
of  pamphlets,  kept  up  a  constant  attack  on  him.  At 
length,  in  1773,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  India 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  Colonel 
Burgoyne,  a  political  adventurer  (afterward  defeated 
and  captured  by  the  Americans  at  Saratoga),  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Select  Committee  for  inquiry  into  the  af» 
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fairs  of  the  company,  moved  a  resolution  that  Lord 
Clive,  in  the  affair  of  the  deposition  of  Suraj-ud- 
Dowla,  had  “  abused  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
intrusted,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of 
the  company,  and  to  the  dishonour  and  detriment  of 
the  state.”  Lord  Clive,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
made  a  noble  defence  of  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in 
India.  He  concluded  by  saying,  “  I  have  one  re¬ 
quest  to  make  to  the  house  :  that,  when  they  come 
to  decide  on  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget  their 
own.”  On  a  division,  the  clause  condemnatory  of 
Lord  Clive  was  omitted  ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved 
that  he  had  received  the  sum  of  £234,000,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  servi¬ 
ces  to  his  country. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Clive,  it  is  said,  never  recover¬ 
ed  the  shock  of  being  thus  dragged  like  a  culprit  to 
the  bar  of  his  country  :  but,  though  it  preyed  on  his 
mind,  it  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death.  The  founder  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  in  India  died,  as  is  well  known,  by  his  own  hand, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1774,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  He  was  originally  of  a  nervous,  melancholy 
temperament ;  his  liver  had  long  been  deranged,  and 
his  fits  of  illness  were  frequent.  It  was  in  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  bodily  pain,  caused  by  gall-stones,  that  he 
committed  the  fatal  deed. 

We  now  resume  the  affairs  of  the  company.  The 
great  accessions  to  their  territory  made  by  Lord  Clive 
produced  attacks  on  their  revenue  from  two  parties, 
the  proprietors  and  the  government.  The  former,  in¬ 
sisting  on  their  right  to  the  advantages  thus  obtain¬ 
ed,  voted  themselves  dividends  of  10  to  12  1-2  per 
cent. ;  while  the  latter  claimed  all  the  territory  that 
had  been  acquired,  but  compromised  the  matter  for 
the  present  for  £400,000  a  year.  The  affairs  of  the 
company,  however,  were  by  no  means  in  the  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  that  was  supposed  ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  apply,  ere  long,  for  a  loan  of  a  million  and 
a  half.  Two  committees,  called  the  “Secret”  and 
the  “  Select,”  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  their 
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affairs.  The  result  was  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
court  of  directors  ;  the  qualification  for  voting  in  the 
court  of  proprietors  was  raised ;  a  court  of  justice, 
consisting  of  a  chief  and  three  puisne  judges  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  crown,  was  to  supersede  the  mayor’s  court 
at  Calcutta  ;  and  the  governor  of  Bengal  was  to  have 
the  superiority  over  the  other  presidencies.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been  in 
India,  was  appointed  the  first  governor-general  in 
1773,  with  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and 
Messrs.  Barwell  and  Francis  as  his  counsellors. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  gone  out  in  the  preceding  year  as 
governor  of  Bengal,  where  he  was  expected  to  restore 
the  company’s  finances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  estab¬ 
lish  a  fortune  for  himself.  In  accomplishing  these 
objects,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  displayed  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  very  high  order,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
deeds  were  enacted  revolting  to  justice  and  humanity. 
That  we  should  enter  into  details  with  our  restricted 
limits  cannot  be  expected :  we  can  do  no  more  than 
briefly  notice  those  acts  which  were  most  prominent. 

The  giving  up  the  people  named  Rohillas  to  Sujah- 
ud-Dowla,  the  tyrannical  vizier  of  Oude,  was  the  first 
of  these  acts.  Rohilcund,  which  lies  northward  of 
Oude,  was,  from  the  prudence  of  its  ruler,  in  a  state 
of  high  prosperity.  Owing  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  the  Rohillas  found  it  expedient  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  vizier ;  and  that  rapacious  prince  in¬ 
stantly  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  On  his  engaging  to  pay  the  company  forty  lacs 
of  rupees  if  successful,  and  to  allow  their  troops  a 
certain  sum  a  month,  Mr.  Hastings  ordered  Colonel 
Campion  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the  vizier  for 
the  invasion  of  Rohilcund.  The  Rohillas  made  a 
brave  but  ineffectual  defence.  The  cowardly,  atro¬ 
cious  vizier,  whose  declared  object  was  their  extermi¬ 
nation,  was  let  loose  to  glut  his  malignity  on  them ; 
and  the  barbarities  committed  were  declared  by  Col¬ 
onel  Campion  to  be,  in  many  instances,  atrocious  be¬ 
yond  description.  As  the  emperor  had  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  the  Mahrattas,  Mr,  Has- 
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tings  withheld  the  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal 
allotted  to  him  by  Clive  ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  sold 
to  the  vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  the  provinces  of  Al¬ 
lahabad  and  Corah,  which  Lord  Clive  had  secured  to 
the  emperor. 

The  arrival  of  the  members  of  the  council  from 
Europe  in  October,  1774,  put  a  check  on  the  excesses 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Barwell 
were  on  all  occasions  outvoted  by  the  other  three. 
The  council-board  was  a  scene  of  constant  alterca¬ 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  was  so  galled  at  finding  him¬ 
self  continually  thwarted,  that,  in  the  year  1777,  he 
authorized  Mr.  Maclean,  who  was  returning  to  Europe, 
to  tender  his  resignation  to  the  directors.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  But,  ere  the  intelligence  reached  Bengal,  the 
death  of  Colonel  Monson  had  given  Mr.  Hastings  the 
supremacy  in  the  council,  and  he  now  disavowed  his 
agent,  refused  to  resign,  and  appeared  determined  to 
retain  his  power  by  force  of  arms,  if  needful.  His 
opponents,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  he  again 
began  to  run  his  despotic  career  uncontrolled,  and  set 
to  work  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done  against  his 
wishes  or  interest.  A  quarrel  in  1780  between  him 
and  Mr.  Francis,  whom  he  accused  of  breach  of  prom¬ 
ise,  terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was 
wounded.  The  immediate  return  of  this  gentleman 
to  Europe  now  left  Mr.  Hastings  wholly  unfettered ; 
and  the  effect  was  soon  visible  in  the  results  of  the 
governor’s  journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces. 

Since  the  year  1764,  the  rajah  of  Benares  (the  great 
seat  of  Hindoo  devotion)  had  been  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  English.  In  1775,  the  rajah,  Cheyte  Sing, 
was  relieved  from  all  dependance  on  the  vizier  of  Oude, 
and  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  company  ;  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  by  the  council,  that,  while  he 
performed  his  engagements,  “  no  more  demands  of 
any  kind  should  be  made  on  him,  nor  any  person  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  his  authority.”  The  rajah 
paid  his  tribute  regularly  till  the  time  of  what  Mr. 
Hastings  is  pleased  to  call  “  the  attempt  to  wrest  from 
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him  his  authority in  other  words,  to  carry  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  directors  into  effect,  in  June,  1777.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Hastings  found  that  Cheyte  Sing  had 
deputed  a  person  to  General  Clavering,  his  opponent, 
and  he  secretly  resolved  that  he  should  feel  his  ven¬ 
geance.  He  forthwith  began  to  make  requisitions  on 
him.  A  present  of  two  lacs,  in  1781,  did  not  suffice 
to  mollify  the  governor.  The  exactions  were  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  the  reluctance  of  the  rajah  to  submit  to 
them  was  treated  as  a  crime,  and  made  a  pretext  for 
still  farther  extortion.  “  I  was  resolved,”  says  Mr. 
Hastings,  “  to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief 
to  the  company’s  distresses.  I  had  determined  to 
make  him  pay  largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to  exact  a 
severe  vengeance  for  his  past  delinquency.”  With 
this  righteous  object  in  view,  Mr.  Hastings,  in  1781, 
proceeded  to  Benares.  He  placed  the  rajah  under  ar¬ 
rest  ;  but  the  people,  to  whom  both  he  and  his  father 
had  been  mild  and  upright  rulers,  rose  and  massacred 
his  guards,  enabling  him  to  escape  to  a  fortified  pal¬ 
ace  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  troops 
sent  against  him  were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  whole 
district  now  rose  in  revolt,  and  the  contagion  spread 
to  Oude  and  Bahar.  Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  fly 
by  night  to  the  fortress  of  Chunar.  All  the  supplica¬ 
tions  of  the  rajah  for  peace  were,  however,  rejected 
with  scorn.  As  soon  as  the  company’s  troops  arrived, 
his  hasty  levies  were  easily  routed,  and  he  fled  from 
the  Fort  of  Bidgegur,  taking  with  him  his  treasures, 
and  leaving  in  it  his  mother,  the  Rannee  (whose  resi¬ 
dence  it  was),  his  wife,  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 
The  Rannee  endeavoured  to  make  terms,  but  Mr. 
Hastings  would  only  grant  safety  and  respect  for  her 
person ;  and,  in  his  letter  to  Major  Popham,  who  com¬ 
manded,  he  said,  “  I  apprehend  that  she  will  contrive 
to  defraud  the  captors  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
booty  by  being  suffered  to  retire  without  examination  ; 
but  this  is  your  consideration,  and  not  mine.”  This 
hint  was  not  lost  on  the  soldiery  :  the  capitulation 
was  broken ;  and  Rannee  and  the  other  women,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  were  plundered,  and  their 
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persons  rudely  treated  by  the  soldiers  and  camp-fol¬ 
lowers,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Major  Popham. 

The  plunder,  after  all,  amounted  only  to  £300,000, 
and  the  troops,  interpreting  the  above  passage  of  the 
governor’s  letter  in  their  own  favour,  claimed  it  as 
their  prize-money.  They  would  not  even  lend  it  to 
the  company,  to  whose  burdens  Mr.  Hastings’s  at¬ 
tempt  at  robbery  thus  added  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  revolt.  The  directors  strongly  reprobated  his 
conduct  in  this  affair. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  plunder  at  Benares, 
the  governor  turned  his  view  to  Oude.  The  vizier  vis¬ 
ited  him  at  Chunar,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a  great  number  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops,  of  which  he  had  long  complained,  and  be 
allowed  to  resume  any  jagheers  which  the  company 
had  not  guarantied.  This  was  apparently  very  mod¬ 
erate  and  reasonable  :  but  it  contained  a  deep  scheme 
of  spoliation. 

The  Begums,  as  they  are  named,  that  is,  the  grand¬ 
mother  and  mother  of  the  vizier,  were  in  possession 
of  extensive  jagheers  assigned  them  by  his  father,  who 
had  also  left  them  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures. 
They  resided  at  Fyzabad  with  the  numerous  families 
of  the  late  viziers,  which  they  were  bound  to  support, 
and,  according  to  custom,  they  managed  their  jagheers 
by  their  own  agents.  They  had  already  often  had 
large  sums  extorted  from  them  by  the  vizier:  but  the 
governor  now  resolved  to  make  him  the  instrument 
of  robbing  them  of  all  they  possessed,  under  the  mere 
pretence  of  their  having  encouraged  the  people  of 
Oude  to  aid  the  insurrection  of  Cheyte  Sing.  The 
vizier,  bad  as  he  was,  scrupled  to  act  in  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  :  but  when  he  found  that  Mr.  Middleton,  the  res¬ 
ident,  was  authorized  to  proceed  without  him,  to  keep 
up  his  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  he  issu¬ 
ed  the  warrants  required  of  him,  when  he  and  Mid¬ 
dleton  appeared  before  Fyzabad  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  negotiation, 
the  town  was  stormed,  though  without  bloodshed,  as 
there  was  no  resistance.  There  was  a  difficulty,  how- 
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ever,  in  getting  at  the  treasure,  as  the  zenanas,  or 
women’s  apartments,  are  sacred  all  over  the  East. 
From  a  passage,  indeed,  in  one  of  Mr.  Hastings’s  let¬ 
ters,  it  would  appear  that  it  would  have  been  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  him  :  but  it  was  to  the  nabob  and  resident. 
A  plan,  however,  was  at  last  devised  :  two  eunuchs, 
men  of  venerable  age,  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
princesses,  were  seized,  placed  in  irons,  kept  with¬ 
out  food,  and  tortured  in  other  ways,  to  work  on  the 
compassion  of  their  mistresses,  and  the  diabolical  plan 
succeeded:  for  upward  of  £500,000  was  thus  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Begums,  though  they  had  to  give  up 
for  sale  even  their  table-utensils  ;  and,  in  the  interval, 
had  often  been  even  in  danger  of  starvation  from  want 
of  food. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hastings  no  doubt  made  mon¬ 
ey  for  his  masters :  but  he  also  took  care  of  his  own 
interest.  The  vizier  also,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  em¬ 
barrassments,  found  money  for  a  present  of  ten  lacs 
to  the  governor.  As  it  was  now  forbidden  to  accept 
gifts,  and  the  present  one  could  not  be  concealed, 
Mr.  Hastings  informed  the  directors  of  it,  at  the  same 
time  asking  permission  to  retain  it. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  notice  any  farther  the 
acts  of  this  famous  man.  He  left  India,  after  a  reign 
of  twelve  years,  in  1785 ;  during  which  he  had  raised 
the  revenue  to  double  its  previous  amount,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  added  twelve  and  a  half  millions  to 
the  debt  of  the  company.  It  is  said  that  he  was  pop¬ 
ular  in  India,  as  well  with  the  natives  as  Europeans. 
With  the  former  his  popularity  was  probably  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  having  been  one  of  the  first  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  company  who  sought  to  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Eastern  languages.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  shore,  a  trial  which  he  had  not  probably  anti¬ 
cipated  awaited  him.  The  splendid  eloquence  of 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  others,  displayed  in  such 
appalling  colours  his  various  enormities,  that  the 
house  of  commons  resolved  on  his  impeachment,  and 
his  trial  commenced  on  the  13th  of  February,  1788  ; 
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the  managers  for  the  commons  being  Messrs.  Burke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey,  and  others.  It  was  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1795,  that  judgment  was  finally  given  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  prisoner ;  to  such  a  length  had  the  pro¬ 
cess  been  spun  out,  through  the  artifices  chiefly  of 
Hastings’s  counsel,  headed  by  Law,  afterward  Lord 
Ellenborough :  for,  unlike  a  man  who,  conscious  of 
innocence,  disdains  all  subterfuge,  and  defies  his  ad¬ 
versaries  to  do  their  utmost,  Mr.  Hastings  had  re¬ 
course  to  every  expedient  that  legal  subtilty  could  de¬ 
vise  for  the  suppression  of  evidence.  It  would  seem 
almost  as  if  his  noble  judges  were  predetermined  to 
acquit  him,  for  they  did  everything  that  he  could  have 
wished :  they  constantly  rejected  evidence,  and  were 
governed  by  the  narrowest  maxims  of  the  inferior 
courts.  The  Indian  interest  also,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  powerful ;  the  highest  family  in  the  realm  inter¬ 
ested  itself  for  the  culprit ;  the  managers  were  not  al¬ 
ways  discreet ;  the  length  of  the  proceedings  caused 
many  to  regard  the  accused  as  a  persecuted  man  ;  the 
press  was  engaged  in  his  favour ;  his  money  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  all  directions ;  and  the  French  Revolution 
came  on  to  absorb  the  public  attention.  In  short,  he 
was  acquitted ;  but  no  one  who  reads  the  account  of 
his  deeds,  not  merely  in  the  fervid  declamations  of 
Burke,  but  in  the  calm  pages  of  history,  will,  we  think, 
hold  him  guiltless,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  retention  of  empire  justifies  every 
crime.*  As  to  impeachment,  it  is  now  little  more 

*  Burke  retained  his  indignation  unabated  to  the  last  against 
the  decision  of  this  celebrated  trial,  which  he  declares  cost  him 
the  “  expenditure  of  fourteen  years’  labour.”  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  thus  writes :  “  Let  not  this 
cruel,  daring,  unexampled  act  of  public  corruption,  guilt,  and  meanness ” 
[tfc.e  acquittal  of  Hastings]  “  go  down  to  a  posterity  perhaps  as 
careless  as  the  present  race,  without  its  due  animadversion,  which 
will  be  best  found  in  its  own  acts  and  monuments.  Let  my  en¬ 
deavours  to  save  the  nation  from  that  shame  and  guilt  be  my  mon¬ 
ument,  the  only  one  I  will  ever  have.  Let  everything  I  have 
done,  said,  or  written,  be  forgotten  but  this.  I  have  struggled 
with  the  great  and  the  little  on  this  point  during  the  greater  part  of 
my  active  life ;  and  I  wish,  after  death,  to  have  my  defiance  of 
the  judgment  of  those  who  consider  the  dominion  of  the  glorious 

Vol.  V.— Y 
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than  a  judicial  drama,  such  changes  having  taken 
place  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the  habits  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  nation,  as  render  it  almost  impotent. 

During  this  period,  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras  offer  also  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  same  career  of  oppression  and  injustice 
was  run  there  as  in  Bengal,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore  was  worthy  of  Hastings  himself. 
The  nabob  of  Areot,  his  intrigues  and  his  debts,  and 
the  deeds  of  the  notorious  Paul  Benfield  and  others, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  legislature. 
When  Lord  Pigot,  the  governor,  attempted  a  reform, 
he  was  actually  placed  under  arrest  by  the  insolent, 
rapacious  men  who  formed  the  majority  in  the  coun¬ 
cil.  His  successor,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  followed  a 
different  course ;  and,  in  little  more  than  two  years, 
he  was  able  to  remit  to  Europe  £164,000,  though  his 
salary,  etc.,  did  not  exceed  £20,000  a  year.  The  di¬ 
rectors,  however,  dismissed  him  and  some  others 
from  their  service. 

The  external  operations  of  this  presidency  were, 
war  with  the  French,  in  which  Pondicherry  was  ta¬ 
ken,  and  with  Hyder  Ali,  the  prince  of  Mysore,  who 
overran  the  Carnatic  and  dictated  peace  under  the 
walls  of  Madras. 

The  affairs  of  India,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  parliament,  and  various  measures 
were  proposed-  respecting  them.  At  length,  in  1783, 
during  the  short  sway  of  the  coalition  ministry,  Mr. 
Fox  brought  forward  his  celebrated  East  India  Bill, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Burke  had  a  large 

empire,  given  by  an  incomprehensible  dispensation  of  Divine  Prov¬ 
idence  into  our  hands,  as  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying,  for  the  lowest  of  their  purposes,  the  lowest  of  their  pas¬ 
sions  ;  and  that  for  such  poor  rewards,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
direct  and  filthy  bribes,  as  indicate  even  more  the  folly  than  the 
corruption  of  these  infamous  and  contemptible  wretches.  Above 
all,  make  out  the  cruelty  of  this  pretended,  acquittal,  but,  in  reality, 
this  barbarous  and  inhuman  condemnation  of  whole  tribes  and  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  all  classes  they  contain.  If  ever  Europe  recover  its 
civilization,  that  work  will  be  woful.  Remember!  Remember! 
Remember  !” — Am.  Ed. 
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share.  In  this  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  the 
courts  of  directors  and  proprietors,  in  whose  place 
were  to  be  seven  commissioners,  named  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  who  were  to  have  the  administration  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  sole  power  of  placing 
and  displacing  its  servants.  They  were  themselves 
to  be  removeable  only  by  the  king  on  the  address  of 
either  house.  A  court  of  nine  assistant  directors, 
being  proprietors,  each  of  not  less  than  £2000  of  India 
stock,  also  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature,  were  to 
manage  the  details  of  the  company’s  affairs  under  the 
superior  board.  The  bill  contained  a  number  of  other 
regulations. 

The  outcry  raised  against  this  project  is  well 
known.  The  private  character  of  its  author  was  very 
irregular,  he  being  at  that  time  a  notorious  gambler ; 
the  coalition  which,  in  violation  of  all  principle,  he  had 
formed  with  Lord  North,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
equally  devoid  of  public  and  private  morality;  and 
every  measure  proceeding  from  him  was  viewed  with 
suspicion.  The  East  India  Company  and  the  city  of 
London  petitioned  against  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Pitt  ex¬ 
posed  its  apparent  evils  with  his  usual  ability,  but  it 
passed  the  commons  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  In 
the  lords  it  was  strenuously  opposed,  among  others 
by  Lord  Camden ;  and  Earl  Temple,  in  a  private  con¬ 
ference  with  the  king,  so  impressed  him  with  an  idea 
of  its  tendency  to  limit  the  prerogative,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  assure  the  peers  privately  that 
his  majesty  would  regard  as  his  enemy  any  one  who 
should  vote  for  it.  The  bill  was  therefore  rejected, 
and  the  king  dismissed  his  ministers. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  East  In¬ 
dia  Bill,  which  was  passed.  In  1786  it  was  amended 
by  an  explanatory  act,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  Its  chief 
feature  is  the  introduction  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
composed  of  six  members  of  the  privy  council,  named 
by  the  king  (of  whom  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  were  always 
to  be  two),  to  whom  the  court  of  directors  were  to 
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communicate  all  their  correspondence  respecting  the 
government  of  their  territories,  and  to  whose  control 
they  were  to  be  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  character  of  the  ad¬ 
vocate  will  cause  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  nearly  the 
same  measure.  The  great  alarm  caused  by  Mr.  Fox’s 
bill  arose  from  the  enormous  power  it  would  give  the 
minister,  by  investing  him  with  the  Indian  patronage  ; 
and  who,  it  may  be  asked,  possesses  that  patronage 
now  but  the  minister'?*  Have  the  court  of  directors, 
again,  any  more  freedom  in  choosing  a  governor-gen¬ 
eral,  or  any  other  great  officer  in  India,  than  the 
clergy  of  a  cathedral  in  electing  their  bishop  ?  The 
president  of  the  board  of  control  is,  in  fact,  secretary 
for  Indian  affairs  ;  and  his  authority  is  as  great  in  his 
department  as  that  of  his  brother  secretaries,  only 
that  he  has  to  exercise  it  in  a  more  circuitous  manner. 
There  is  just  the  same  scope  also  for  patronage  and 
favouritism ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  by-the-way,  that, 
like  too  many  other  ministers  of  state,  the  president 
sometimes  enters  on  his  office  with  a  most  profound 
ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  empire  whose  affairs 
he  is  to  direct. 

The  first  governor-general  sent  out  under  the  new 
constitution  was  the  Marquis  Cornwallis ;  and,  ever 
since,  that  high  office  has  been,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  consigned  to  a  nobleman  connected  with  the 
party  in  power  at  home.  No  better  choice  could  have 
been  made  at  the  time :  for  the  marquis  possessed 
every  estimable,  and  many  great  qualities.  He  was 
successful  in  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  successor 
of  Hyder  Ali.  An  extensive  system  of  financial  and 
judicial  reform,  or,  rather,  change,  was  also  effected 
under  the  administration  of  this  nobleman :  but  its 
consequences  proved  widely  different  from  the  san¬ 
guine  anticipations  of  its  authors.  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  ascribed  to  their  ignorance  of  the  feel¬ 
ings,  habits,  prejudices,  and  institutions  of  those  for 

*  There  was  this  difference,  however,  that  the  minor  patronage 
has,  by  Pitt’s  bill,  been  left  to  the  directors,  by  whom  it  is  said  to 
be  very  fairly  administered. 
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whom  they  were  legislating ;  and  to  the  unconscious 
application  of  European  principles  and  analogies  to 
a  state  of  society  so  totally  different  from  that  of 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GEORGE  III.  (CONTINUED). 

1789-1802. 

The  French  Revolution;  its  Effect  in  England.  —  War  with 
France. — Lord  Howe’s  Victory. — Mutiny  in  the  Navy. — Battles 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Camperdown. — State  of  Ireland. — United 
Irishmen. — Irish  Rebellion. — Union  with  Ireland. — Battle  of  the 
Nile  ;  of  Copenhagen ;  of  Alexandrea. — Peace  of  Amiens. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  awful  and  impor¬ 
tant  period  in  the  history  of  man :  a  period  when  a 
nation  of  slaves,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  men, 
some  of  philanthropic  but  unenlightened  views,  and 
inexperienced  in  the  great  science  of  politics,  but  oth¬ 
ers  devoid  of  principle,  and  seeking  for  change,  only 
in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  general  confusion,  flung 
off  the  bonds  of  ages,  and  madly  plunged  into  the 
chaos  of  turbulence  and  anarchy.  The  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  of  which  we  now  speak,  burst  forth  like  a 
moral  volcano,  shaking  the  stability  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  thrones,  overwhelming  justice,  law,  and  equity 
in  its  career ;  and,  after  involving  Europe  in  a  calam¬ 
itous  war  of  nearly  a  quarter  century,  terminated  in 
the  humiliation  and  conquest  of  France  by  those  very 
monarchs  who  had  most  severely  suffered  from  her 
power  in  the  days  of  her  strength. 

To  narrate  the  events  of  this  revolution  would  be 
beside  our  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  owed  its 
origin  to  the  absurd  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  their 
galling  insolence ;  to  the  heavy  and  unequal  weight 
of  taxation  laid  on  the  unprivileged  classes ;  to  the 
corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  court ;  to  the  enor- 
Y  2 
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mous  wealth  and  often  scandalous  lives  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  clergy;  to  the  writings  of  the  so-styled  philos¬ 
ophers,  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality ;  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who,  out  of  jealousy  towards  England,  encour¬ 
aged  the  revolt  of  her  colonies,  and  sent  their  troops 
to  aid  the  revolution ;  and  to  other  causes  which  we 
need  not  enumerate.  The  atrocities  committed  during 
its  progress  are  not  to  be  paralleled.  Men  were  drag¬ 
ged  like  sheep  to  the  guillotine,  and  died  like  heroes  : 
but  they  had  not  the  mental  energy  to  combine  and 
crush,  as  they  might  have  done  by  well-directed  ef¬ 
forts,  the  ferocious  bandits  by  whom  they  were  slaugh¬ 
tered.  Deserving  of  contempt  and  execration  above 
all  others  were  the  nobles,  whose  insolence  had  been 
a  chief  cause  of  the  evil,  but  who,  in  the  moment  of 
agony,  abandoned  their  king,  and  fled  by  thousands  to 
seek  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  instead  of  boldly  fa¬ 
cing  the  demon  of  discord  at  home,  and  crushing  it  by 
efforts  of  united  energy,  justice,  and  patriotism. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
was  viewed  with  different  eyes  by  different  men.  To 
some  it  came  associated  with  visions  of  social  happi¬ 
ness  and  national  blessings.  They  beheld  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  France  the  commencement  of  a  golden  age, 
and  the  dawn  of  the  day  which  was  about  to  shed 
peace  and  tranquillity  over  the  whole  earth.  But 
there  were  others  who  were  anxious  to  convert  the 
balanced  constitution  of  England  into  a  pure  democ¬ 
racy  ;  and  there  was  also  that  profligate  class,  to  be 
found  in  all  countries,  who,  devoid  alike  of  religion, 
morals,  and  property,  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  going 
a-wrecking  in  the  midst  of  the  political  tempest.  It 
was  chiefly  among  the  dissenters  that  the  members 
of  the  first  two  classes  were  to  be  found.  They  had 
always  a  strong  leaven  of  republicanism  in  their  body ; 
had  shown  it  openly  since  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war ;  and  we  may  safely  predict,  that  if 
ever  England  becomes  a  democratic  republic,  they 
will  be  active  agents  in  the  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Tory  party  viewed 
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the  revolution  with  unmingled  horror  and  disgust. 
They  soon  found  themselves  joined  by  an  ally,  whose 
powers  in  such  a  cause  were  without  a  parallel.  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  to  whom,  on  this  occasion,  his  very  prej¬ 
udices  combined  with  his  profound  study  of  history 
in  a  philosophic  spirit  to  give  the  vision  of  a  prophet 
respecting  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  political  changes 
going  on  in  France,  early  denounced  them  as  fraught 
with  ruin  to  the  civilized  world.  When  parliament 
met  in  February,  1790,  Mr.  Fox  pronounced  a  eulogy 
on  the  proceedings  in  France,  commending,  among 
other  things,  the  revolt  of  the  French  guards.  The 
house  expressed  strong  indignation  at  such  language  ;* 
and  a  few  days  after,  on  the  9th,  Mr.  Burke,  having 
adverted  to  the  danger  of  such  opinions  going  forth 
sanctioned  by  so  great  a  name,  proceeded  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  the  revolution.  “  The  French,”  said  he,  “have 
shown  themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that 
have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world ;  in  one  short 
summer  they  have  pulled  down  their  monarchy,  their 
church,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  army,  and  their 
revenue.”  “  Our  present  danger,”  he  added,  “  is  that 
of  being  led  from  admiration  to  imitate  the  excesses 
of  a  people  whose  government  is  anarchy,  whose  re¬ 
ligion  is  atheism.”  He  reprobated  the  comparison 
between  that  event  and  the  revolution  in  England ; 
and  said  he  never  loved  despotism  in  any  land,  but 
there  was  a  despotism  more  dreadful  than  that  of  any 
monarch  of  a  civilized  people — that  “  of  an  unprinci¬ 
pled,  ferocious,  tyrannical  democracy ;  of  a  democra¬ 
cy  which  had  not  a  single  virtue  of  republicanism  to 
redeem  its  crimes.  This  was  so  far  from  being  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation,  as  had  been  said  by  his  honourable 
friend,  that  it  was  worthy  of  all  abhorrence  ;  and  he 

*  Though  Mr.  Fox  advocated  the  principles  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  no  man  could  more  emphatically  condemn 
the  outrages  which  marked  its  progress.  The  cause  he  esteemed 
a  good  one,  while  he  sincerely  lamented  the  indiscretions  of  the 
honest  friends  of  liberty,  and  execrated  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  those  vile  wretches  who  assumed  its  name  only  as  a  mask 
for  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine. — Am.  Ed. 
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would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  would  quit  his 
best  friends,  and  join  his  most  avowed  enemies,  to 
oppose  the  least  influence  of  such  a  spirit  in  England.” 
Mr.  Burke  had  now  taken  his  ground  for  life ;  and  it 
was  plain  that  a  schism  must  ensue  in  the  Whig  par¬ 
ty.  Sheridan  inveighed  against,  while  Fox  tried  to 
sooth,  the  excited  orator :  but  the  breach  had  com¬ 
menced,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  in  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Burke,  in  presence  of  the  house,  renounced 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  their  connexion  termi¬ 
nated  for  ever.  With  Burke,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
earls  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
Wyndham,  and  other  Whigs,  seceded  from  their  party, 
and  gave  their  support  to  the  minister. 

By  the  publication  of  his  Reflections  on  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  by  other  writings  as  well  as  speeches,  Mr. 
Burke  rendered  most  essential  services  to  his  country 
in  exposing  the  arts  of  the  French  demagogues  to  pub¬ 
lic  view.*  Dr.  Priestley  and  others  vainly  attempted 
to  reply.  The  Rights  of  Man,  by  Thomas  Paine,  was 
the  work  among  them  which  was  best  calculated  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  being 
written  with  much  ability,  and  adapted  to  their  com¬ 
prehension.  The  Yindicise  Gallicae  of  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir  James)  Mackintosh  attempted  also  the  defence  of 
the  revolutionists  of  France  and  of  their  admirers  in 
England.  But  the  nature  of  this  writer  was  too  gen¬ 
erous  and  humane,  and  his  love  of  liberty  too  pure, 
for  him  long  to  remain  under  an  illusion  in  which  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  and  imagination  had  involved 
him.  The  “  admiration,”  to  use  his  own  expressions, 
“  due  to  splendid  exertions  of  virtue  and  of  triumph, 
inspired  by  widening  prospects  of  happiness,”  and  the 
vision  of  regenerated  France  “  seeking  a  new  glory 
and  a  new  splendour  under  the  shadow  of  freedom, 
in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  and  extending  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind,”  vanished  before  the  appalling  re¬ 
alities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  and  the  virtuous  author 

*  While  thus  praising  these  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  do  not 
by  any  means  assent  to  all  the  principles  which  they  contain. 
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became  a  convert  to  him  whose  arguments  he  had  so 
vigorously  combated. 

The  admirers  of  the  French  revolution  in  many  of 
the  great  towns  of  England  having  resolved  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bastile,  a  party  of  about  eighty  or  ninety 
persons  met  for  that  purpose  at  Birmingham  :  but  the 
house  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  surrounded 
by  a  riotous  mob,  hissing,  groaning,  and  shouting 
“  Church  and  King !”  They  at  length  broke  in,  but 
the  company  had  prudently  dispersed.  In  their  rage 
they  then  burned  two  dissenting  chapels  and  the  house 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  books,  manuscripts,  and  chym- 
ical  apparatus  all  perished  in  the  conflagration.  They 
then  attacked  and  burned  the  houses  of  some  other 
dissenters.  The  riot  lasted  for  three  days ;  and  sev¬ 
enteen  persons  were  tried,  and  three  executed  for  their 
share  in  it.  Dr.  Priestley  afterward  retired  to  the 
United  States.* 

The  desire,  or  the  pretence,  of  parliamentary  reform 
gave  origin  to  numerous  clubs  or  societies,  such  as 
that  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  the  London  Cor¬ 
responding  Society.  Mr.  Grey,  a  member  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  having  given  notice,  in  April,  1792,  that  he  would 
move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  representa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Pitt,  formerly  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
measure,  rose  and  opposed  it  in  the  most  decided 
terms.  Mr.  Fox,  of  course,  seized  the  occasion  of 
charging  the  minister  with  inconsistency :  but  Mr.  Pitt 
knew,  and  Mr.  Fox  could  not  deny,  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Grey’s  allies  were  violent  Republicans,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  reform,  aimed  at  revolution ;  and 
that  therefore  this  was  no  time  to  bring  this  question 
into  discussion,  and  to  give  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  and 
their  friends  an  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  public 
mind  by  their  harangues. 

In  fact,  when  we  view  at  this  time  the  conduct  of 

*  Dr.  Priestley  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  June,  1794,  and 
shortly  afterward  settled  at  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  lived  a  retired  life  of  study  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
February,  1804. — Am.  Ed. 
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the  party  led  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  consider  the  turn  which 
affairs  had  taken  in  France,  and  the  extent  to  which 
revolutionary  principles  had  spread  themselves  in 
England,  we  must  regard  them  either  as  very  short¬ 
sighted  politicians,  or  as  men  actuated  by  factious  and 
selfish  motives,  and  heedless  of  the  real  welfare  of 
their  country.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Mr.  Fox 
gave  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  lengths  to 
which  he  would  go  in  order  to  thwart  the  minister. 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  prescience  of  a  statesman,  fathom¬ 
ing  the  ambitious  views  of  Russia,  was  anxious  to 
preserve  the  Turkish  empire  as  a  counterpoise  to  her. 
With  this  view  he  had  wished  to  prevent  Russia  from 
obtaining  the  fortress  of  Oczakow  in  a  late  treaty  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  Porte.  Mr.  Fox,  not  content  with 
making  every  opposition  in  his  power  to  the  minister 
at  home,  actually  despatched  Mr.  Adair  as  his  own 
emissary,  and  with  his  cipher,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
encourage  the  empress  to  persist  in  her  demands. 
By  this,  which  Burke  justly  termed  “  a  most  uncon¬ 
stitutional  act,  and  a  highly  treasonable  misdemean¬ 
our,”  Mr.  Fox  hoped  to  upset  the  ministry,  and  make 
his  own  way  to  power :  but  he  failed  in  his  object ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  magnanimity  to  pass  the  matter 
over  without  inquiry. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  towards  France  had  been 
hitherto  that  of  strict  neutrality :  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  the  policy  of  the  atrocious  faction  which 
now  lorded  it  in  that  country  would  be  aggressive  and 
revolutionizing.  On  the  I9th  of  November,  1792,  the 
National  Convention  decreed  that  “  it  would  grant  fra¬ 
ternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who  wish  to  re¬ 
cover  their  liberty i.  e.,  to  rise  in  rebellion  against 
their  government.  In  the  course  of  this  month,  ad¬ 
dresses  from  the  Revolution  Society  of  London,  and 
other  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeply 
impregnated  with  revolutionary  principles,  had  been 
presented  to  the  convention,  whose  president  openly 
boasted  that  “  these  respectable  islanders,  once  our 
masters  in  the  social  art,  have  now  become  our  disci¬ 
ples  ;  and,  treading  in  our  steps,  soon  will  the  high- 
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spirited  English  strike  a  blow  which  shall  resound  to 
the  extremities  of  Asia.”  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
16th,  the  French,  who  had  now  conquered  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  ordered  their  general  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  which,  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  was 
to  be  for  ever  closed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
committed  aggressions  on  the  Dutch,  who  were  in  al¬ 
liance  with  England.  An  angry  correspondence  en¬ 
sued  between  the  English  ministry  and  the  French 
ambassador.  At  length  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI. 
took  place,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793  ;*  and  the 
French  envoy,  M.  Chauvelin,  was  ordered  to  quit 
London.  On  the  25th  it  was  proposed  in  the  con¬ 
vention  to  invade  England  with  forty  thousand  men ; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  February,  war  was  declared  by  them 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  king  had  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  on  the  28th  of  January,  calling  on  them  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  resist  the  ambitious  views  of  France.  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  his  usual  ability,  developed  the  grounds  on 
which  he  proposed  an  address  in  accordance  with  the 
royal  message.  Mr.  Fox,  supported  by  Lord  Wy- 
comb  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  opposed  as  usual :  but  the 
address  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  separ¬ 
ation  between  the  old  and  new  Whigs  was  now  com¬ 
plete  and  final :  the  former  became  among  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  sank 
into  a  party  powerless,  whose  constant  endeavour  it 
was  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  measures  which  they 
could  not  prevent. 

On  the  policy  of  the  war,  opinions  were  then,  and 
still  are,  divided  :  but  surely  any  one  who  peruses  the 
history  of  those  times  with  care  must  see  that  it  was 
inevitable.  It  was  easy  for  Mr.  Fox  to  declaim 
against  it  while  in  opposition  and  irresponsible ;  but 

*  This  circumstance,  the  subsequent  execution  of  the  queen, 
and  the  inereasing  atrocities  which  marked  the  course  of  events 
in  France,  had  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends  in  England  ;  and  though  still  the  undeviating  advocates 
of  free  principles,  they  began  to  despair  of  their  practical  establish¬ 
ment  among  their  Continental  neighbours. — Am.  Ed. 
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it  has  been  well  asked,  Could  Mr.  Fox,  if  minister, 
have  avoided  a  war  1  To  this  we  should  reply  most 
decidedly  in  the  negative. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  treaties  were  formed  with 
most  of  the  Continental  powers,  both  great  and  small; 
and  a  confederacy  was  organized  against  France, 
which,  had  it  been  directed  by  wisdom,  animated  by 
zeal,  controlled  by  unanimity,  and  conducted  by  mili¬ 
tary  skill,  might  have  saved  Europe  from  years  of 
misery.  But  these  qualities  were  all  wanting.  Mr. 
Pitt,  notwithstanding  his  great  qualities,  was  not,  like 
his  father,  a  superior  war-minister.  He  lavished  with 
reckless  profusion,  in  subsidies  to  treacherous  or  luke¬ 
warm  allies,  the  sums  which  his  financial  skill  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  raise  ;  and  almost  every  one  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  projects  failed. 

A  body  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were,  as  usu¬ 
al,  taken  into  British  pay,  and  troops  were  sent  from 
England  to  join  them.  England  certainly,  at  the  time, 
had  few,  if  any,  able  officers  :  but  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  one,  at  least,  who  had  seen  ser¬ 
vice  in  America  would  be  selected  for  the  chief  com¬ 
mand.  This,  however,  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  king’s  second  son,  whose  military  experi¬ 
ence  did  not  extend  beyond  a  review  in  Hyde  Park. 
But,  though  his  military  exploits  were  not  such  as 
to  crown  him  with  glory,  the  ocular  proof  which 
this  prince  obtained  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
British  army  in  many  respects  at  that  time,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  medical  department,  enabled  him  to 
effect  improvements,  when  he  became  commander- 
in-chief,  which  eventually  raised  it  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  and  conferred  lasting  honour  on  his  own 
name. 

The  British  troops  remained  in  Holland  till  Janu¬ 
ary,  1795,  when,  pressed  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  French,  and  finding  the  people  of  the  country 
hostile,  they  retreated  to  Bremen  and  embarked  for 
England,  after  suffering  dreadful  hardships  and  endu¬ 
ring  every  kind  of  privation. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1793,  the  inhabitants  of 
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Toulon,  having  declared  for  Louis  XVII.,  delivered 
up  the  town  to  Lord  Hood,  the  British  admiral  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  declined  sending 
a  sufficient  force  for  its  defence ;  and  a  medley  of 
Spanish,  Piedmontese,  and  Neapolitan  troops,  worse 
than  useless,  occupied  the  place  which  should  have 
been  filled  with  British  soldiers.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  town  was  evacuated  in  December,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  left  to  be  massacred  by  the  san¬ 
guinary  victors.* 

The  capture  of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  gave  spirit  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  nation  in  1794  :  for,  as  France  was  suffering  great¬ 
ly  from  the  want  of  provisions,  Admiral  Villaret  Joy- 
euse  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea,  with  the  Brest  fleet  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  in  order  to  protect  a 
large  fleet,  laden  with  flour,  etc.,  which  was  coming 
from  America.  Lord  Howe,  who,  with  the  Channel- 
fleet  of  twenty-six  sail,  was  on  the  look-out  for  that 
fleet,  discovered  that  of  Villaret  on  the  28th  of  May. 
On  that  and  the  succeeding  day  there  were  partial 
actions.  Fogs  then  concealed  the  hostile  fleets  for 
two  days  :  but  on  Sunday,  June  1,  the  sun  shone  bright 
and  unclouded.  Howe,  like  Rodney,  broke  the  ene¬ 
my's  line,  and  the  French  lost  six  ships  taken  and 
one  sunk ;  while  the  victory,  it  is  said,  might  have 
been  more  complete  if  the  English  admiral  had  burn¬ 
ed  his  prizes  and  pursued  the  fugitives,  as  he  could 
then  with  ease  have  destroyed  their  entire  fleet. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  eight  thousand  men  slain 
and  taken. 

About  a  year  after  (on  the  22d  of  June,  1795),  Lord 
Bridport,  with  the  Channel-fleet,  descried  a  French 
fleet  off  Belleisle.  He  gave  chase,  but  the  enemy 
escaped  into  L’Orient  with  the  loss  of  three  sail  of 
the  line.  An  expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay  in  support 
of  the  royal  cause  was  successful :  but,  with  the  usu¬ 
al  error  of  the  British  cabinet,  it  was  on  too  small  a 

*  It  was  at  the  siege  of  this  place  that  Napoleon  first  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  as  an  officer  of  artillery. — Am.  Ed. 
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scale,  and  its  only  result  was  the  massacre  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  French  emigrants  by  their  ferocious  coun¬ 
trymen.  As  the  Dutch  were  now  in  alliance  with 
France,  war  was  declared  against  them ;  and  their 
settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  were  all  reduced. 

In  1796  a  fruitless  effort  for  peace  was  made,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Paris  to  treat :  but  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Directory,  who  now  governed,  were  so 
unreasonable  that  nothing  could  be  effected. 

The  following  year  was  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain.  The  great  increase  of  the  taxes  caus¬ 
ed  discontent ;  while  the  menaces  of  invasion  by  the 
French  republic  terrified  timid  and  selfish  people,  who, 
anxious  to  hoard  their  cash  against  a  time  of  danger, 
made  a  run  on  the  Bank,  already  drained  of  its  specie 
for  remittances  to  the  Continent.  To  avert  the  evil, 
cash  payments  were  prohibited  by  an  order  of  coun¬ 
cil,  and  acts  were  afterward  passed,  making  Bank-of- 
England  notes,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal  tender,  and 
legalizing  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  private  persons. 
The  country  was  speedily  inundated  with  paper  mon¬ 
ey  ;  rents,  prices,  and  everything  rose  ;  a  delusive  air 
of  prosperity  spread  over  the  empire  ;  and  thus,  while 
England  was  actually,  year  after  year,  destroying  large 
masses  of  her  capital,  she  seemed  to  be  growing  rich¬ 
er  every  day. 

But  the  pressing  and  imminent  danger  this  year  was 
the  mutiny  in  the  Channel  and  North  Sea  fleets,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  inattention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
the  seamen.  It  took  place  in  the  following  manner. 

Though  prices  had  risen  considerably  in  this  centu¬ 
ry,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  seamen  remained 
the  same  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  their  ra¬ 
tions  were  actually  not  sufficient  for  their  complete 
nourishment.  The  sailors,  of  late,  had  made  their 
complaints  in  anonymous  letters  addressed  to  Lord 
Howe  :  but  their  “  father,”  as  they  styled  him,  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  neglect.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
when  Lord  Bridport,  who  commanded  the  Channel- 
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fleet  at  Spithead,  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sail¬ 
ing,  the  crews  of  all  the  ships  replied  by  three  cheers, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  weigh  anchor  till 
their  just  demands  were  complied  with,  “  unless  the 
enemy’s  fleet  should  put  to  sea.”  They  appointed 
delegates  from  each  ship,  who  held  their  meetings  in 
the  admiral’s  cabin  on  board  Lord  Howe’s  own  ship, 
the  Queen  Charlotte.  On  the  22d,  Lord  Bridport  re¬ 
turned  to  his  ship,  the  Royal  George,  and  acquainted 
the  crew  that  he  was  authorized  to  comply  with  all 
their  demands.  The  men  declared  themselves  satis¬ 
fied,  and  the  fleet  dropped  down  to  St.  Helen’s.  But, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  when  ordered  to  prepare  for  sail¬ 
ing,  they  again  refused,  alleging  that  government  did 
not  intend  to  keep  faith  with  them.  They  appointed 
their  delegates  to  meet  on  board  the  London,  the  ship 
of  Vice-admiral  Colpoys  :  but  that  officer  ordered  the 
marines  to  fire  on  them,  and  five  of  the  seamen  were 
killed.  They  seized  and  imprisoned  the  admiral  and 
his  officers,  and  afterward  sent  them  on  shore ;  and 
several  of  the  other  ships’  crews  treated  their  officers 
in  a  similar  manner.  On  the  14th,  Lord  Howe  came 
to  Portsmouth,  with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters  ; 
and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  the  sailors.  The  crews  now  re¬ 
turned  to  their  duty,  the  delegates  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  the  earl  and  his  lady,  and  on  the  17th  the 
fleet  put  to  sea. 

The  mutiny  in  the  Channel-fleet  had  scarcely  been 
appeased,  when  one  of  a  far  less  justifiable  character 
broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  joined  by  four  ships 
from  the  North  Sea  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duncan,  in 
Yarmouth  Roads.  They  struck  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Buckner  in  the  Sandwich,  and  gave  the  command  to 
one  of  the  seamen  named  Richard  Parker,  a  man  of 
resolute  character  and  of  no  inconsiderable  ability. 
They  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  allowed 
no  merchantmen  to  come  up ;  the  greatest  terror  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  capital,  and  the  three  per  cents  fell  to 
47  1-2.  The  mutinous  fleet  consisted  of  thirteen  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  etc. ;  but  the  desertion  of 
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the  Clyde  and  .wo  frigates  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
mutineers,  and  most  of  them  now  began  to  show  great 
attention  to  their  officers  who  were  in  confinement. 
To  prevent  their  retreat,  all  the  buoys  had  been  taken 
up ;  the  forts  at  Tilbury,  Gravesend,  and  Sheerness 
were  put  in  repair,  and  furnaces  were  set  up  for  heat¬ 
ing  shot,  and  ships  were  coming  down  to  attack  them. 
Some  of  the  most  desperate  proposed  to  carry  the 
fleet  over  to  the  enemy  :  but  this  was  rejected  with 
indignation.  The  ships  now  rapidly  deserted,  and,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  the  Sandwich  hauled  down  Parker’s 
red  flag,  and  the  mutiny  was  ended.  Parker,  a  man 
worthy  of  a  better  fate,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  met  his  doom  with 
resignation  and  fortitude,  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
his  sentence :  a  few  more  of  the  delegates  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  rest  pardoned.  According  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  the  seamen’s  pay  was 
now  raised;  and  the  government,  fearing  a  similar 
mutiny  in  the  army,  soon  after  voluntarily  raised  that 
of  the  soldiers  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  a  day. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  two  important  na¬ 
val  victories.  On  the  14th  of  February,  Sir  John  Jer¬ 
vis,  with  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  engaged,  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail,  of 
which  he  captured  four.  In  this  action  the  gallant 
Nelson  was  the  most  conspicuous  character,  and  he 
here  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  The  ad¬ 
miral  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent,  with  a  pension  of 
.£3000  a  year ;  and  Nelson  received  the  order  of  the 
Bath. 

Admiral  Duncan,  with  the  North  Sea  fleet,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  to  watch  a  fleet  in  the 
Texel  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  A  storm 
having  driven  him  to  Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Dutch  gov¬ 
ernment  ordered  their  admiral,  De  Winter,  to  put  to 
sea.  Duncan,  having  received  information  of  this,  re¬ 
turned;  and,  on  the  11th  of  October,  found  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates  off 
Camperdown,  about  nine  miles  from  the  coast.  His 
own  fleet,  consisting  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  besides 
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frigates,  had  the  advantage  in  weight  of  metal,  and  he 
boldly  resolved  to  place  himself  between  the  enemy 
and  the  shore.  The  action  lasted  four  hours.  The 
Dutch  fought  with  their  usual  obstinate  valour :  but 
they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  nine  ships  and  two 
frigates,  and  their  marine  was  thus  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Admiral  Duncan  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown,  with 
a  pension  of  £3000  a  year. 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  the  fleet  of  Holland 
was  intended  to  aid,  broke  out  in  the  following  year ; 
and  we  will  briefly  trace  its  origin  and  progress. 

After  the  termination  of  the  contest  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  the  Irish  Protestants  proceeded,  in  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Catholics 
by  a  penal  code,  equalling,  or,  rather,  exceeding  in 
severity  the  English  laws  against  recusants.  Barba¬ 
rous,  however,  as  this  code  was  in  the  statute-book, 
it  was  less  so  in  practice  ;  and  the  chief  disadvantages 
which  the  Catholics  felt  were  exclusion  from  office 
and  the  legal  profession,  and  the  inability  to  acquire 
landed  property.*  The  Protestants  themselves  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  jealous  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  and  manufacturers,  at  whose  clamour 
laws  were  passed  destructive  of  their  industry  and 
commerce.  The  most  wretched  peasantry  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  met  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  this  time 
in  Ireland,  f 

*  The  landed  estates  of  the  Catholics  were  usually  held  for 
them  by  Protestant  trustees.  A  poor  Protestant  barber  in  the 
town  of  Mallow  thus  held  nearly  all  the  real  property  of  the  Cath¬ 
olics  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  his  honour  and  fidelity  in  his  trust 
were  unimpeachable. 

t  Arthur  Young,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  has  drawn  the 
following  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  as 
it  came  under  his  observation  in  travelling  through  that  country. 
“  The  landlord  of  an  Irish  estate,  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics, 
is  a  sort  of  despot,  who  yields  obedience,  in  whatever  concerns 
the  poor,  to  no  law  but  his  will.  A  long  series  of  oppressions, 
aided  by  many  very  ill-judged  laws,  have  brought  landlords  into 
the  habit  of  exerting  a  very  lofty  superiority,  and  their  vassals  into 
that  of  an  honest,  unlimited  submission.  Speaking  a  language 
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The  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  triennial  like  that  of  England,  was  for  the  life  of 
the  king.  The  lord-lieutenant  was  not  constantly  res¬ 
ident;  the  government  was  mostly  confided  to  the 
primate,  the  chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  as  lord-justices  ;  and  some  leading  fami¬ 
lies,  such  as  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Boyles,  the  Ponson- 
bys,  and  others,  under  the  title  of  Undertakers,  man¬ 
aged  the  public  affairs  in  the  parliament :  which  as¬ 
sembly,  however,  by  what  was  termed  Poynings’s 
law,  could  not  originate  any  measure,  being  only  em¬ 
powered  to  accept  or  reject  such  as  were  proposed  to 
it  by  the  government,  after  having  been  approved  by 
the  privy-council  in  England.  Powerless  as  the  par¬ 
liament  was,  there  was,  however,  gradually  growing 
up  in  it  a  patriotic  party,  in  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  undertakers,  and  it  increased  in  strength 
by  the  contest  between  the  last  two  for  the  patronage, 
that  is,  for  the  places  and  pensions :  for  the  whole 
system  of  government  was  one  of  the  most  barefaced 
corruption.  In  1767,  the  lord-lieutenant,  Lord  Town- 
shend,  became  resident ;  and  he  succeeded  in  redu¬ 
cing  the  oligarchy,  but  failed  in  securing  the  English 
ascendancy.  The  American  war  gave  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  patriotic  party,  more  especially  when,  in 
1779,  most  of  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
country  ;  and  the  English  ministry,  on  being  applied 
to  for  protection  by  the  maritime  powers,  informed 

that  is  despised,  professing  a  religion  that  is  abhorred,  and  being 
disarmed,  the  poor  find  themselves  slaves  in  a  land  of  written 
liberty.  Nay,  I  have  heard  anecdotes  of  the  lives  of  the  people  being 
made  free  with,  without  any  apprehension  from  the  justice  of  a  ju ry. 
The  execution  of  the  laws  lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  most  illiberal 
class  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  poor  man  lodges  a  complaint  against  a 
gentleman,  or  any  animal  that  chooses  to  call  itself  a  gentleman, 
and  the  justice  issues  out  a  summons  for  his  appearance,  it  is  a 
fixed  offence,  and  he  will  be  infallibly  called  out.  The  peasants 
know  their  situation  too  well  to  think  of  it.  They  can  have  no 
defence  but  by  means  of  protection  from  one  gentleman  against 
another,  who  probably  protects  his  vassal  as  he  would  the  sheep 
he  intends  to  eat.  ”  This  was  written  half  a  century  ago. — Am, 
Ed. 
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the  Irish  nation  that  it  must  protect  itself.  The  Prot¬ 
estants  thereupon  instantly  formed  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  national  guard,  under  the  name  of  Volunteers. 
Having  arms  in  their  hands,  they  soon  obtained  free¬ 
dom  of  foreign  trade :  but  their  great  object  was  to 
have  the  independence  of  their  parliament  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  that  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  13th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1782,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  corps  of  volunteers  met  at  Dungannon  in  Ulster, 
and  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  in  furtherance  of 
that  object.  The  Irish  parliament  took  its  tone  from 
this  convention,  and  the  successors  of  Lord  North 
cheerfully  repealed  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  George  I. 
“  for  securing  the  dependance  of  Ireland.”  The  Irish 
nation  was  profuse  in  its  gratitude  to  Henry  Grattan, 
the  great  leader  of  the  patriots  in  the  commons.  Nu¬ 
merous  addresses  were  made,  and  the  title  of  “  Sa¬ 
viour  of  his  country”  was  given  to  him  :  but  the  vote 
of  £50,000  by  parliament,  to  purchase  him  a  house 
and  lands,  was  a  still  more  substantial  proof  of  their 
sense  of  his  merits. 

Now  commenced  the  brilliant  but  metoric  career  of 
the  Irish  legislature.  In  Grattan,  Flood,  Burgh,  and 
other  orators,  it  exhibited  fervid  and  splendid  effusions 
of  eloquence,  of  a  nature  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland  : 
but  political  science  and  legislative  wisdom  were  ab¬ 
sent  ;  the  mental  horizon  of  the  orators  was  bounded ; 
they  could  only  discern  Ireland  and  her  local  interests, 
and  could  not  extend  their  view  over  the  whole  em¬ 
pire.  There  was  danger  every  moment  of  a  collision 
between  the  two  legislatures,  and  the  principal  tie 
which  held  them  was  the  unblushing  venality  of  a 
great  portion  of  that  of  Ireland.  All  really  wise  states¬ 
men  saw  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  incorporating 
union. 

There  was  a  class  of  men  in  Ireland  who,  regard¬ 
ing  as  a  model  the  new  state  of  America,  and  undis¬ 
mayed  by  the  horrors  committed  under  the  abused 
name  of  liberty  in  France,  wished  to  convert  Ireland 
into  a  Democratic  republic.  These  men,  who  were 
mostly  Protestant  dissenters  of  Ulster,  formed,  in  the 
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winter  of  1791,  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  “for 
the  purpose,”  as  they  expressed  it,  “  of  forwarding  a 
brotherhood  of  affection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and 
a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious 
persuasion,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  complete  reform 
in  the  legislature,  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.”  Their  plan  of  reform 
was  to  the  following  effect :  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  hundred  equal  electorates,  each  to 
return  a  member  to  the  parliament,  which  was  to  be 
annual ;  the  members  were  to  receive  stipends,  and 
no  property-qualification  was  to  be  required ;  and  ev¬ 
ery  man  of  sound  mind  and  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  was  to  have  a  vote  in  the  electorate  in  which  he 
resided,  his  vote  to  be  given  by  voice  and  not  by  ballot. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  where  such  was  the  parliament 
there  could  be  no  monarchy.  But  these  misguided 
men  could  not  see  that,  with  such  a  population  as  Ire¬ 
land  contained,  their  republic  was  an  impossibility: 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  the  lowest  state 
of  ignorance  ;  and  it  was  to  these  that,  in  case  of  a 
separation  from  England,  the  real  power  must  come. 

The  Catholics  had  long  had  a  committee  for  mana¬ 
ging  their  political  concerns  :  but  of  late  the  lords 
Kenmare  and  Fingal,  and  most  of  their  aristocracy, 
had  seceded  from  it,  on  account  of  the  tendency  which 
it  had  taken.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  nominal  Prot¬ 
estant,  and  the  projector  of  the  society  of  United  Irish¬ 
men,  became  its  secretary ;  and  an  alliance  was  soon 
formed  between  it  and  that  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

There  had  been,  since  the  accession  of  George  III., 
illegal  associations  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  under  the  names  of  White  Boys  and  Right 
Boys,  but  they  were  not  political.  They  were  di¬ 
rected  against  the  tithes,  which  were  at  times  col¬ 
lected  in  a  harsh  and  oppressive  manner.  The  land¬ 
lords  rather  encouraged  these  societies,  knowing  full 
well  that,  if  tithes  should  be  abolished,  the  amount  of 
them  must,  under  the  name  of  rent,  come  into  their 
own  pockets.  But  when  they  found  that  these  rustic 
legislators  would  rectify  the  scale  of  rents  and  wages 
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also,  they  became  alarmed,  and  an  act  was  passed  in 
1787  to  prevent  their  assemblies. 

In  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  Ulster,  there  sprang  up 
subsequently  parties  of  the  opposite  religions :  the 
Catholics  were  styled  Defenders,  and  the  Protestants 
Peep-of-day  Boys,  from  their  custom  of  attacking  the 
houses  of  the  former  at  daybreak,  in  quest  of  arms.* 
On  the  21st  of  September,  1795,  the  two  parties  fought 
a  regular  battle,  at  a  village  named  the  Diamond,  in 
which  the  Protestants,  though  much  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  victorious.  They  now  assumed  the  name 
of  Orangemen,!  bound  themselves  by  a  secret  oath, 
and  commenced  a  barbarous  persecution  of  the  Cath¬ 
olics,  with  the  view  of  driving  them  out  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  great  numbers  were  in  fact  forced  to  abandon 
their  houses  and  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  The 
Orange  Association  quickly  spread  over  the  kingdom. 

It  was  in  the  year  1797  that  the  United  Irishmen 
became  finally  and  perfectly  organized.  The  plan 
was  very  simple  and  ingenious.  The  lowest  division 
was  composed  of  twelve  men,  mostly  neighbours. 

_  These  chose  a  secretary,  and  the  secretaries  of  five 
societies  formed  a  Lower  Baronial  Committee  ;  and 
ten  of  these  committees  sent  each  a  member  to  an 
Upper  Baronial  Committee,  each  of  which  again  sent 
a  member  to  the  County  Committee.  In  each  prov¬ 
ince  there  was  a  Provincial  Committee,  to  which 
those  of  the  counties  sent  each  two  or  three  deputies  ; 
and  the  provincial  committees  chose  by  ballot  five  per¬ 
sons,  who  formed  the  Executive  or  Directory.  Each 
of  the  lower  secretaries  was  also  to  act  in  a  military 
capacity,  as  a  corporal  or  sergeant :  the  lower  baro¬ 
nial  members  were  captains,  those  of  the  upper  were 
colonels.  Like  all  secret  societies,  the  members  of 
the  lower  grades  had  no  knowledge  of  those  who 
composed  the  upper  ones :  the  executive,  for  exam- 

*  They  also,  at  these  visits,  served  notices  on  the  peasants  to 
quit  their  farms  by  a  given  day,  under  penalty  of  having  their  prop¬ 
erty  destroyed,  and  with  a  menace  against  their  lives  even  in  case 
of  disobedience. — Am.  Ed. 

t  So  named  from  King  William,  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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pie,  were  only  known  to  the  secretaries  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  committees.  i 

The  revolutionary  government  of  France  early  di¬ 
rected  its  attention  to  Ireland.  In  1794,  the  Reverend 
William  Jackson,  an  English  clergyman,  appeared  in 
Dublin  as  an  agent  from  the  French  Directory ;  but  he 
was  apprehended,  and,  being  found  guilty  of  treason, 
he  took  poison,  and  expired  in  the  court.  Tone,  who 
was  deeply  implicated  with  him,  was  permitted  by  the 
Irish  government  to  expatriate  himself.  He  made  no 
delay  in  passing  from  America  to  France,  where,  un¬ 
der  an  assumed  name,  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  the 
Revolutionists  of  Ireland.  In  reliance  on  his  state¬ 
ments  and  those  of  others,  a  formidable  expedition, 
of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  car¬ 
rying  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  Hoche,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  revolutionary  gen¬ 
erals,  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  15th  of  December,  1796. 
Had  this  armament  reached  its  destination  in  safety, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  result :  the  overthrow, 
for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  British  dominion  in  Ireland, 
would  in  all  probability  have  ensued,  for  the  country 
was  actually  defenceless.  But  it  would  seem  as  if 
Heaven  on  this  occasion  watched  in  an  especial  man¬ 
ner  over  the  destinies  of  the  British  empire.  Storms 
assailed  the  French  fleet  from  the  moment  it  left  the 
port.  Only  sixteen  sail,  with  about  six  thousand  five 
hundred  troops,  and  without  the  general,  reached  Ban- 
try  Bay  ;  and  while  Grouchy,  their  commander,  hesi¬ 
tated  about  landing,  a  violent  gale  blew  off  the  shore, 
and  again  scattered  their  ships  over  the  ocean.  In 
the  following  year  another  expedition  was  prepared 
in  the  Texel,  but  the  victory  at  Camperdown  again 
saved  the  British  interest  in  Ireland. 

The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  in  Ireland  were  as  fol¬ 
lows.  First,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,*  brother  to  the 


*  This  distinguished  martyr  in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  and 
bleeding  country  would  seem  entitled  to  a  very  different  notice 
from  what  is  here  taken  of  him  :  we  quote,  therefore,  the  words 
of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  whose  authority  will  not  be 
questioned  by  the  American  reader.  Speaking  of  the  death  of 
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Duke  of  Leinster,  an  amiable,  but  enthusiastic  and 
imprudent  young  man,  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Genlis ;  and  who,  having  served  for  a 
short  time  in  the  American  war,  was  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  military  leader  in  the  insurrection :  Arthur  O’Con¬ 
nor,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Longueville  ;  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  a  barrister  ;*  Dr.  Macneven,  a  physician  ;f 
Oliver  Bond,  a  merchant,  and  some  others, |  all  of 
whom  were  Protestants.  These  men  had  establish¬ 
ed  newspapers,  under  the  names  of  the  Northern  Star, 
the  Union  Star,  and  the  Press,  for  disseminating  their 
principles ;  and  when  these  were  put  down  by  the 

this  patriotic  young  nobleman.  Dr.  Macneven  says,  “  The  Irish 
nation  could  not  sustain  a  greater  misfortune  in  the  person  of  any 
one  individual  than  befell  it  in  the  loss  of  Fitzgerald  at  that  critical 
moment.  Even  his  enemies,  and  he  had  none  but  those  of  his 
country,  allowed  him  to  possess  distinguished  military  talents. 
With  these,  with  unquestioned  intrepidity,  republicanism,  and  de¬ 
votion  to  Ireland,  with  popularity  that  gave  him  unbounded  influ¬ 
ence,  and  integrity  that  made  him  worthy  of  the  highest  trust,  had 
he  been  present  in  the  Irish  camp  to  organize,  discipline,  and  give 
to  the  valour  of  his  country  a  scientific  direction,  we  should  have 
seen  the  slaves  of  monarchy  fly  before  the  Republicans  of  Ireland 
as  they  did  before  the  Patriots  of  America.  And  if  at  last  the 
tears  of  his  countrymen  had  been  constrained  to  lament  his  fate, 
they  would  have  been  received  on  the  laurels  of  his  tomb.” — See 
Moore's  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald ,  ii. ,  130,  Harpers’ 
edition. — Am.  Ed. 

*  The  name  of  this  lamented  and  admirable  man,  who  died 
among  us  in  the  freshness  of  his  renown,  and  on  the  very  arena  of 
his  professional  triumphs,  is  so  familiar  to  the  American  reader, 
and  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  his  character  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  we  should  speak  more  partic¬ 
ularly  of  him.  We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  Judge 
Story’s  beautiful  eulogium  on  the  character  of  Emmet,  at  the  close 
of  the  second  volume  of  Taylor’s  History  of  Ireland,  Harpers’  Fam¬ 
ily  Library. — Am.  Ed. 

t  This  venerable  man,  no  less  respected  for  his  virtues  than  his 
talents,  is  still  living  among  us.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Dr. 
Macneven  is  a  Catholic,  and  not  a  Protestant,  as  our  author  here 
supposes. — Am.  Ed. 

t  Among  whom  was  William  Sampson,  who  was  also  at  this 
time  forced  to  flee  his  unhappy  country  to  seek  a  refuge  on  these 
Western  shores.  Emmet,  Sampson,  and  Macneven — while  these 
names  continue  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every  pa¬ 
triotic  Irishman,  they  will  be  no  less  affectionately  cherished  by 
the  free-bom  citizens  of  the  land  of  their  adoption. — Am.  Ed. 
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arm  of  the  law,  they  circulated  inflammatory  hand¬ 
bills.  The  peasantry  were  alarmed  by  false  or  exag¬ 
gerated  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Orangemen. 
They  were  directed  to  rob  houses  for  arms,  and  to 
abstain  from  drinking  whiskey,*  in  order  to  injure  the 
revenue,  and  with  a  farther  view  to  prevent  their  di¬ 
vulging  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  Attempts  were 
likewise  made  to  seduce  the  soldiery. 

Although  the  government  could  not  get  a  clew  to* 
the  conspiracy,  they  knew  that  a  rebellion  was  in 
preparation.  Having  received  information  of  a  plan 
for  a  general  rising  in  the  north  in  the  summer  of 
1797,  they  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  persons 
having  arms,  and  not  authorized  to  keep  them,  to  sur¬ 
render  them  ;  and,  going  beyond  the  rigid  rule  of  law, 
they  directed  the  troops  to  burn  the  houses  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  those  who  did  not  produce  the  arms  which 
they  were  charged  by  informers  with  having  in  their 
possession.  Persons  were  flogged,  picketed,  and  tor¬ 
tured  in  various  ways  to  force  them  to  make  confes¬ 
sion  ;  and  many  innocent  people  were  most  barba¬ 
rously  treated.  This,  however,  did  not  last  more 
than  a  month,  and  the  rising  of  the  north  was  pre¬ 
vented.! 

*  This  reminds  one  of  the  noble  efforts  now  making  in  Ireland, 
and  with  such  cheering  success,  for  the  suppression  of  this  odious 
and  destructive  habit ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  very 
charges  here  alleged  should  be  reiterated  at  the  present  day 
against  the  poor  Irish,  for  attempting  to  improve  their  physical 
and  moral  condition.  Those  who  judge  them  so  uncharitably 
now,  are  the  faithful  representatives  of  their  accusers  in  1797. — 
Am.  Ed. 

t  In  what  gentle  terms  our  author  speaks  of  these  enormities  ! 
Flogging,  picketing,  and  torturing  “  innocent  people,"  and  burning 
their  houses  and  property,  he  considers  as  nothing  more  than  go¬ 
ing  a  little  “  beyond  the  rigid  rule  of  law  and  as  it  lasted  only 
for  the  short  space  of  a  month,  the  poor  people  might  well  think 
that  they  had  been  treated  with  great  lenity.  Out  upon  all  such 
attempts  to  cover  up  deeds  of  darkness,  that  should  call  forth  the 
most  indignant  rebuke  and  condemnation.  Let  us  hear  some  hon¬ 
est  language  on  this  revolting  subject.  “It  became  now  the  de¬ 
liberate  policy  of  the  Irish  government — a  policy  unblushingly 
acknowledged  and  defended  by  the  Irish  ministers— to  goad  the 
people  by  torture  into  a  premature  insurrection,  before  the  organ¬ 
ization  o /  the  conspiracy  would  kave  been  so  complete  as  to  be 
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At  length  the  government  obtained  the  information 
they  wanted.  A  person  named  Thomas  Reynolds, 
delegate  and  colonel  for  the  county  of  Kildare,  trav¬ 
elling  ill  company  with  a  loyalist,  was  induced  by  him 
to  disclose  what  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and,  on 
the  information  which  he  gave,  thirteen  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conspirators  were  arrested  at  the  house  of  Bond 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1798.  O’Connor  also  was  at 
this  time  in  the  Tower,  having  been  arrested  at  Mar¬ 
gate  on  his  way  to  France.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  happened  not  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Bond’s,  es¬ 
caped  for  the  time,  but  he  was  discovered  on  the  19th 
of  May.  He  made  a  desperate  resistance  with  a  dag¬ 
ger,  wounding  two  of  those  who  seized  him,  one  of 
them  mortally ;  while  he  himself  received  a  pistol- 
shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  he  died  on  the  3d  of 
June. 

Convinced  now  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  and 
of  the  correspondence  with  France,  the  government, 
by  a  policy  at  which  one  shudders,  even  while  con¬ 
ceding  its  necessity,  resolved  to  cause  the  mine  to 
explode  as  soon  as  possible.  A  proclamation  was 
therefore  issued  on  the  30th  of  March,  declaring  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  and  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  act  for  its  suppression  in  the  most  sum¬ 
mary  manner.  Scenes  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  goad  a  people  to  madness,  were  speedily 
enacted.  The  soldiers  lived  at  free  quarters  ;  houses 
and  property  were  burned;  and  suspected  persons 

irresistible.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  several  counties  ;  a 
savage  soldiery,  and  a  still  more  savage  yeomanry,  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  emulate  each  other  in  acts  of  cruelty ;  the  tortures  of 
whipping,  picketing,  half  hanging,  and  the  pitch-cap,  were  put  in 
active  operation ;  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  were  burned  ;  their 
sons  tortured  or  slain,  and  their  daughters  subjected  to  all  the 
outrages  of  brutal  passion.  Disgusted  at  witnessing  such  bar¬ 
barity,  the  lamented  Abercrombie,  then  in  command  of  the  army, 
published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  described  the  Irish  soldiers 
to  be  so  demoralized  by  licentiousness  as  1  to  be  formidable  to 
everybody  but  the  enemy  and,  finding  no  attention  paid  to  his  re¬ 
monstrances,  he  resigned  his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Lake,  who  was  not  troubled  by  such  impolitic  scruples.” — 
Taylor's  History  of  Ireland,  Harpers’  Family  Library  .—Am.  Ed. 

Vol.  V.— A  A 
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were  half  hanged,  flogged,  and  picketed.*  The  peas¬ 
antry  in  some  parts  were  giving  up  their  arms  in  ter¬ 
ror,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  so  that  the 
leaders,  fearing  all  their  projects  would  be  thus  dis¬ 
concerted,  resolved  to  delay  no  longer ;  and  orders 
were  issued  for  a  general  rising  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  May.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  make  a  si¬ 
multaneous  attack  on  the  camp  at  Loughlinstown 
and  the  artillery  at  Chapelizod,  both  near  Dublin,  and 
then  on  the  castle  and  other  parts  of  the  city ;  the 
mail-coaches  were  to  be  stopped  and  destroyed ;  and 
their  non-arrival  was  to  be  the  signal  throughout  the 
country. 

But  government  had  timely  information :  others  of 
the  leaders  were  arrested,  and  the  attempt  on  the 
camp  and  city  was  frustrated.  The  insurgents  of  Kil¬ 
dare  rose  at  the  appointed  time,  and  attacked  Naas 
and  other  towns ;  but,  in  most  instances,  they  were 
defeated ;  and,  though  bodies  of  them  kept  together 
for  some  time,  little  of  importance  occurred  in  that 
country  during  the  rebellion.  An  attack  on  the  town 
of  Carlow  on  the  25th  likewise  proved  a  failure.  The 
Meath  insurgents  also  were  defeated  on  the  26th,  on 
the  hill  of  Tarah. 

During  the  month  of  June,  partial  risings  took  place 
in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  in  the  north,  and 
in  that  of  Cork  in  the  south,  which  were  easily  sup¬ 
pressed.  It  was  in  the  county  of  Wexford  that  the 
rebellion  was  most  formidable  :  a  county  which  would 
probably  have  remained  at  rest  had  not  the  people 
been  goaded  into  insurrection  through  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  military  and  the  self-styled  loyalists.! 

*  And  all  this  our  author  considers  a  necessary  policy — “  to  goad 
a  people  to  madness,”  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  punish¬ 
ing  them  with  still  greater  severity  for  being  mad  ! — Am.  Ed. 

t  These  atrocities  are  thus  described  by  the  writer  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted.  “  The  cruelties  committed  by  the  North 
Cork  militia,  by  the  yeomanry,  and  a  portion  of  the  magistracy  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  provoked  an  insurrection  there  more 
fierce  and  calamitous  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  tor¬ 
tures  inflicted  by  tbe  military  tribunals  were  surpassed  by  those 
which  individuals  were  permitted  to  use  at  their  own  discretion. 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  it  was  only  in  this 
county  that  priests  appeared  among  the  insurgents, 
and  that  it  was  there  only  where  murders  on  a  large 
scale  were  perpetrated  by  the  latter.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  May,  a  priest  named  Father  John  Mur¬ 
phy  raised  his  standard ;  and  the  next  morning,  Whit¬ 
sunday,  two  camps  of  the  insurgents  were  formed  on 
the  hills  of  Oulart  and  Kilthomas,  near  Gorey. 

The  troops  which  the  government  had  to  oppose  to 
the  insurgents  were  of  a  very  insufficient  character. 
A  very  small  portion  were  of  the  line  ;  the  remainder 
were  Irish  militia  (whose  loyalty  was  very  doubtful), 
English  fencibles  as  they  were  named,  and  the  corps 
of  yeomanry,  composed  of  loyalists,  which,  being 
mostly  cavalry,  were  of  very  little  use  against  the  en¬ 
emy’s  pikemen.  Many  of  the  officers  also  in  com¬ 
mand  were  utterly  devoid  of  military  skill. 

The  insurgents  on  Oulart  having  defeated  a  small 
detachment  sent  against  them,  advanced  on  the  28th 
to  attack  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  which  the  garrison, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  were  forced  to  abandon.  On 
the  30th,  having  routed  some  small  detachments,  they 
appeared,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  before  the  town  of 
Wexford,  which  was  evacuated  at  their  approach. 
They  made  these  towns  their  headquarters,  their  prin- 

A  sergeant,  nicknamed  Tom  the  Devil,  from  his  ingenuity  in  de¬ 
vising  torments,  used  to  put  on  the  pitched-cap  with  melting 
pitch,  which,  trickling  into  the  eyes  of  the  victims,  added  blind¬ 
ness  to  their  other  pains.  Another  invention  was,  to  cut  the  hair 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  close  to  the  roots,  and,  laying  a  train  of  gun¬ 
powder  in  the  furrow,  set  it  on  fire,  and  repeat  the  process  un¬ 
til  human  endurance  could  bear  it  no  more.  A  tall  officer  in 
the  same  regiment  acquired  the  name  of  The  Walking  Gallows, 
from  consenting  to  become,  on  several  occasions,  a  substitute  for 
the  gibbet,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  an  inconvenient 
place,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  half  hanging,  or  even  death. 
The  deliberate  murder  of  twenty-eight  prisoners  in  the  town  of 
Camew  by  the  yeomanry,  in  the  presence  of  their  officers  ;  the 
burningof  houses  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  superadded  to  the 
tortures  and  whippings,  drove  the  peasantry  to  arms.  They  were 
headed  by  two  priests  who  sympathized  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  and  were,  besides,  irritated  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
nouses.” — Taylor's  History  of  Ireland,  ii.,  271,  Harpers’ Family 
Library. — Am.  Ed. 
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cipal  bivouac  (we  cannot  call  it  camp)  being  on  Vine¬ 
gar  Hill,  near  the  former :  for  it  was  their  tactics  al¬ 
ways  to  take  up  a  position  on  heights  commanding 
extensive  prospects,  where  the  royal  troops  must  at¬ 
tack  them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  where,  if  they  saw 
danger  approaching  on  one  side,  they  might  escape  by 
flight  on  the  opposite.  At  this  time  they  had  a  great 
number  of  Protestant  prisoners  in  their  hands,  whom 
they  confined  in  the  jail  of  Wexford,  and  other  places 
in  the  towns  and  camp. 

The  whole  southern  part  of  the  country,  except 
Duncannon  and  New  Ross,  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  they  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  latter  town.  Fortunately,  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson,  a  man  of  courage  and  military  skill, 
commanded  there.  The  Irish  fought  with  despera¬ 
tion  during  a  space  of  ten  hours,  but  were  finally  re¬ 
pulsed,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  one  thousand  men : 
that  of  the  army  being  ninety  killed  and  upward  of 
one  hundred  wounded.  During  the  battle,  some  cow¬ 
ardly  ruffians  came  to  the  house  of  Skullabogue, 
where  above  two  hundred  Protestants,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  had  been  left  under  a  guard,  and  pretended  to 
have  an  order  for  their  execution,  as  the  soldiers,  they 
said,  were  butchering  the  Catholics  at  Ross.  They 
piked  or  shot  thirty-seven  on  the  hall-door  steps,  and 
then  shutting  up  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty-four  (including  a  few  obnoxious  Catholics)  in  the 
barn,  they  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  them  all. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  General  Loftus  and  Colonel  Walpole,  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  advanced  in  two  divisions  from  Gorey 
to  attack  an  insurgent  army  on  Carrigruah  Hill.  The 
Irish,  having  had  timely  information,  were  approach¬ 
ing  the  town,  when  they  encountered  Walpole,  who, 
with  the  usual  strategic  ability  of  the  day,  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  their  motions  till  he  met  them.  He  was  him¬ 
self  killed,  his  troops  were  routed,  and  Loftus  retired 
to  Tullow,  in  Carlow,  leaving  Gorey  to  its  fate.  On 
the  9th,  the  insurgents,  twenty-seven  thousand  in 
number  it  is  said,  advanced  from  Gorey  against  Ark- 
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low,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  with  the  intent  of 
marching  for  Dublin.  They  met,  however,  with  a  gal¬ 
lant  resistance  from  about  sixteen  hundred  men  under 
General  Needham  ;  and  their  leader,  Father  Murphy, 
who  pretended  to  catch  the  flying  bullets,  being  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  they  retreated  to  Gorey. 

The  insurgents  having  concentrated  their  forces  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  General  Lake,  the  commander-in-chief, 
prepared  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  them  from 
different  quarters,  with  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand 
men.  On  the  21st  the  several  divisions  advanced  to 
the  attack,  which  commenced  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  insurgents  stood  the  firing  of  cannon  and 
musketry  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  then  broke  and 
fled  to  Wexford,  by  what  was  called  Needham’s  Gap, 
that  officer  not  having  arrived  at  his  post  till  after  the 
battle.  The  town  of  Wexford  was  now  surrendered 
to  the  royal  troops  :  and,  though  various  bodies  of  the 
insurgents  still  kept  together,  the  rebellion  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  ended. 

While  the  insurgents  lay  at  Vinegar  Hill,  scarcely 
a  day  passed  in  which  they  did  not  put  to  death  some 
of  their  Protestant  prisoners.  It  is  computed  that 
about  four  hundred  were  thus  butchered.  At  Wex¬ 
ford  the  prisoners  were  saved,  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  till  the  20th,  when  a  leader 
named  Dixon  commenced  a  massacre  similar  to  that 
of  September,  1792,  in  Paris.  The  victims  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  to  the  lofty  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Slaney,  at  the  particular  request  of 
Mrs.  Dixon,  that,  as  she  expressed  it,  “  the  people 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them”  put  to  death. 
The  usual  mode  was,  for  two  pikemen  to  stand  before 
and  two  behind  the  victim,  and,  thrusting  their  pikes 
into  his  body,  to  raise  and  hold  him  suspended  as  long 
as  any  signs  of  life  appeared.  In  this  manner  ninety- 
seven  were  murdered.  Human  feelings,  however, 
still  showed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  these  barbar¬ 
ities.  Some  of  the  priests  proved  themselves  men  of 
humanity.  Father  Philip  Roche,  a  military  leader, 
and  brave  as  a  paladin,  though  rough  and  boisterous  in 
A  x  2 
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manner,  exhibited  the  hrfmanity  always  attendant  on 
true  courage.*  Some  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 
saved  the  charitable  rector  of  Wexford,  and  many 
other  similar  instances  might  be  given.  We  fear,  if 
a  fair  balance  were  struck  of  the  blood  shed  and  the 
cruelties  and  other  enormities  committed  during  those 
unhappy  times,  that  the  preponderance  would  be 
greatly  on  the  side  of  the  royalists.  Courts-martial 
made  little  discrimination  between  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty :  nay,  even  to  have  saved  the  life  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  Protestant  was  construed  into  a  proof  of 
guilt,  as  it  argued  influence  over  the  insurgents. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Irish  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that 
though  they  had  in  their  hands  a  number  of  Protestant 
females  of  all  ages,  not  the  slightest  insult  was  offered 
to  them.  Widely  different  in  this  respect  was  the 
conduct  of  the  royal  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  on  all  occasions  behaved  with  hon¬ 
our  and  humanity. 

At  length,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis  as  viceroy 
announced  the  return  of  tranquillity.  An  amnesty 
was  published,  and  the  insurgents  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  resume  their  avocations. 
O’Connor,  Emmet,  and  the  other  chiefs  who  were  in 
prison  obtained  leave  to  expatriate  themselves.  Ev¬ 
ery  symptom  of  rebellion  had  disappeared,  when  a 
French  force  of  eleven  hundred  men,  under  General 
Humbert,  landed  at  Killala,  in  Connaught,  on  the  22d 
of  August.  They  were  here  joined  by  a  part  of  the 
peasantry,  and  pushed  on  at  once  for  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  A  force  of  three  thousand  men  or  more, 
under  generals  Hutchinson  and  Lake,  at  Castlebar,  ac¬ 
tually  ran  away,  leaving  their  artillery  behind  them, 
and  fled  to  Athlone.  As  the  lord-lieutenant  was  ad¬ 
vancing  with  a  considerable  force,  Humbert  moved 
towards  Sligo :  but  he  afterward  crossed  the  Shan¬ 
non,  and  reached  a  place  named  Ballinamuck,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  where,  finding  himself  surrounded 

*  Roche  was  afterward  hanged.  A  generous  government 
would  have  saved  his  life  ;  but  clemency  was  not  the  practice  in 
Ireland. 
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by  an  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  he  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  His  Irish  auxiliaries  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy.  Thus  terminated  the  last 
(as  we  hope  it  may  prove)  rebellion  in  Ireland,  after  a 
loss  o'f  more  than  fifty  thousand  lives,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  a  million 
sterling.* 

No  time  was  now  lost  in  preparing  measures  for 
the  proposed  Union.  The  too  common,  and,  in  this 
instance,  only  effective  course,  was  adopted :  argu¬ 
ments  were  addressed  to  men’s  interests,  not  to  their 
reason.f  All  the  boroughs  to  be  suppressed  were  to 

*  The  following  sentiments  we  believe  to  be  just,  and  that  they 
correctly  point  out  the  causes  of  this  sanguinary  insurrection,  and 
the  motives  which  actuated  its  most  prominent  leaders.  “The 
lessons  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  pages — the  dark¬ 
est  in  Irish  history— need  not  now  be  traced.  The  numberless 
and  malignant  calumnies  heaped  on  all  who  favoured  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  United  Irishmen,  even  at  the  time  when  their  designs 
extended  no  farther  than  a  reform  in  the  representation  and  a  re¬ 
peal  of  disqualifying  laws,  have  sunk  into  general  oblivion,  and 
are  now  only  repeated  by  a  few  bigots,  whom  no  experience  could 
improve,  no  instruction  enlighten.  The  leaders  of  the  original 
conspiracy  sought  to  dissolve  the  connexion  with  England  simply 
because  the  English  government  made  itself  known  only  as  the 
supporter  of  that  oligarchy  by  which  their  country  was  injured 
and  insulted.  The  insurgents  took  up  arms,  not  against  the  su¬ 
preme  head  of  the  state,  but  against  the  dominant  faction  in  their 
local  legislature,  to  which  the  supremacy  had  been  delegated. 
The  purity  of  their  motives  and  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions 
soon  received  a  complete  justification.” — Taylor's  History  of  Ire¬ 
land,  ii.,  281,  Harpers’  Family  Library.— Am.  Ed. 

f  “  The  influence  of  the  crown,”  says  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  “  was 
never  so  strongly  exerted  as  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  give  it,  as 
my  opinion,  that  they  began  this  measure  with  sanguine  hopes  that 
they  could  convince  the  reasonable  part  of  the  community  that  a 
cordial  union  between  the  two  countries  would  essentially  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  both.  When,  however,  the  ministry  found 
themselves  in  a  minority,  and  that  a  spirit  of  general  opposition 
was  rising  in  the  country,  a  member  of  the  house,  who  had  been 
long  practised  in  parliamentary  intrigues,  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
Lord  Castlereagh  from  his  place,  that  ‘  if  he  did  not  employ  the 
usual  means  of  persuasion  on  the  members  of  the  house,  he  would 
fail  in  his  attempt ;  and  that  the  sooner  he  set  about  it  the  better.’ 
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be  lavishly  paid  for  to  their  proprietors  :  titles  of  no¬ 
bility,  bishoprics,  judgeships,  places  in  all  the  public 
departments,  in  many  cases  ready  money,  were  given 
or  promised  to  the  great  aristocracy  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature,  while  the  boon  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  held  out  to  the  Catholics.  The  chief  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  measure  were  the  people  of  Dublin,  who 
saw  in  it  a  loss  of  consequence  and  profit  to  the  city 
and  themselves  ;  and  the  lawyers  who  were  in  par¬ 
liament,  who  foresaw  in  it  a  diminution  of  their  own 
importance.  There  were  many,  however,  who  were 
actuated  solely  by  motives  of  patriotism.  In  March, 
1800,  the  measure  was  finally  passed  by  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament.  Its  principal  opponents  in  the  British  legis¬ 
lature  were  lords  Holland,  King,  and  Thanet,  and 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Sheridan.  On  the  2d  of  July  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent ;  and  thus  the  two  legislatures 
were  united,  never,  we  trust,  to  be  again  dissevered.* 
Ireland  was  to  send  thirty-two  elective  peers  to  the 
house  of  lords  (of  whom  four  are  prelates,  who  sit  in 
rotation),  and  one  hundred  members  to  the  house  of 
commons. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  Restricted  by  the 
narrow  limits  assigned  us,  we  can  only  promise  a 
bird’s-eye  view  to  our  readers. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail 
of  the  line,  with  frigates,  corvettes,  transports,  etc., 
carrying  a  land-force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  under 
General  Bonaparte,  sailed  from  Toulon.  Its  destina¬ 
tion  was  Egypt,  and  its  ultimate  object  the  destruc- 

This  advice  was  followed ;  and  it  is  well  known  what  benches 
were  filled  with  the  proselytes  that  had  been  made  by  the  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  which  obtained  a  majority.” — Memoirs  of  Edge- 
worth,  ii.,  25.3. 

*  This  important  measure,  concerning  which  public  opinion 
was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  much  divided,  will,  we  trust,  prove 
eventually  beneficial  to  Ireland.  As  she  shall,  in  the  progress  of 
political  reform,  become  more  fairly  represented  in  the  councils 
of  the  empire,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  those  equal  securities  and  rights  which  have  been  for  so 
.ong  a  period  unjustly  withheld  from  her.—  Am.  Ed. 
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tion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  It  took  the  Isle  of 
Malta  on  its  way,  and  reached  Alexandria  in  safety 
on  the  30th  of  June.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  British  fleet  off  Cadiz,  sent  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  with  fourteen  ships-of-war,  in  search  of  the 
Toulon  fleet  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  its  having  sailed. 
Nelson,  after  exploring  various  quarters,  discovered  it, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  moored  in  line  of  battle  in  Abou- 
kir  Bay,  by  Alexandria.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  Dun¬ 
can  at  Camperdown  (though  in  a  far  more  hazardous 
form),  and  placed  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  ene¬ 
my  and  the  shore,  so  that  the  hostile  squadron  was 
thus  engaged  on  both  sides.  The  advantage  in  size 
of  vessels,  weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men,  was 
greatly  on  the  side  of  the  French ;  their  admiral, 
Brueys,  was  an  officer  of  superior  ability ;  and  they 
were  aided  by  the  batteries  on  the  land  :  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  bravery  of  the  British,  and  the 
skill  of  their  consummate  commander.  The  engage¬ 
ment  lasted  through  the  day  and  night ;  and  it  was 
not  until  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  the 
firing  ceased.  Two  only  of  the  French  ships  esca¬ 
ped  ;  two  were  burned,  nine  captured,  and  upward  of 
five  thousand  men  (including  the  admiral)  perished  in 
the  conflict,  while  the  British  had  not  quite  nine  hun¬ 
dred  killed  and  wounded.  For  this  great  victory  N  el- 
son  was  created  a  baron,  with  a  pension  of  j£2000  a 
year  :  but  the  King  of  Naples,  more  liberal  than  his 
own  sovereign,  gave  him  the  dukedom  of  Bronte,  with 
an  estate  in  Sicily. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  be  obliged  to  chronicle  the  in¬ 
famy  of  so  great  a  man  as  Nelson :  but  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  he  was  the  slave  to  a  passion  for  Lady 
Hamilton,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  talent,  at  first 
the  mistress,  and  afterward  the  wife,  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Neapolitan  court.  Acting  under 
her  influence,  Nelson  actually  annulled  a  solemn  trea¬ 
ty  concluded  with  the  revolutionists  of  Naples.  To 
the  admiral,  Prince  Caraccioli,  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
whose  only  offence  was  having  (it  was  said,  on  com¬ 
pulsion)  commanded  the  Republican  navy,  he  would 
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not  grant  even  the  favour  of  being  shot.  The  prince 
■was  found  guilty  at  twelve,  and  hung  at  five  o’clock 
of  the  same  day :  Lady  Hamilton  feasting  her  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  the  atrocious  deed  to  which  she  had 
urged  her  paramour. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1799,  a  British  force,  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  landed  at  the  Helder,  in  Hol¬ 
land.  It  repulsed  the  troops  by  which  it  was  oppo¬ 
sed,  and  captured  the  fleet  in  the  Texel.  Having  been 
joined  by  a  Russian  corps,  the  whole  force  amounted 
to  thirty-five  thousand  men ;  and  the  Duke  of  York 
arriving  now,  took  the  command.  It  is  lamentable  to 
observe  the  mischief  so  often  done  to  England  by  ti¬ 
tled  incapacity  assuming  the  post  only  suited  to  pro¬ 
fessional  skill.  Had  Abercrombie  remained  in  com¬ 
mand,  disgrace  might  have  been  averted ;  whereas 
the  royal  duke  was  obliged  to  engage  for  the  release 
of  eight  thousand  prisoners  of  war  for  the  boon  of 
being  permitted  to  depart  unmolested. 

Bonaparte,  having  made  a  rapid  conquest  of  Egypt, 
advanced  into  Syria.  He  had  already,  in  imagination, 
subdued  the  Turkish  empire,  when  the  defence  of  Acre 
by  the  Pasha  Jezzar,  aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  check¬ 
ed  his  career.  Thus  unexpectedly  arrested  in  his  prog¬ 
ress,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  embarked  for  France,  and 
there,  by  a  master-stroke  of  boldness  and  policy,  sub¬ 
verted  the  Directory,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  nation  under  the  title  of  First  Consul.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to 
England,  which  were,  however,  rejected. 

Early  in  the  year  1801  a  change  took  place  in  the 
British  cabinet :  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  retention  of  power 
for  so  many  years,  retiring  from  office,  and  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  taking 
this  step  was  his  inability  to  realize  the  hopes  which 
he  had  held  forth  to  the  Irish  Catholics  in  consequence 
of  the  scruples  entertained  by  the  king.*  It  was  be- 

*  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  his  written  pledge  to  the 
Irish  Catholics,  that,  if  they  would  pursue  “  a  loyal,  dutiful,  and 
patient  line  of  conduct,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  establish  their 
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lieved  by  many  that  the  new  cabinet  was  only  pro¬ 
visional,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  resume  his  post 
when  he  should  deem  it  advisable. 

The  northern  powers,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  again  asserted  that  “free 
bottoms  make  free  goods,”  and  had  entered  into  an 
armed  neutrality  with  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
to  resist  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  England.  All 
attempts  at  negotiation  on  this  subject  having  failed, 
it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  stronger  meas¬ 
ures  ;  and  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  with 
frigates,  etc.,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson 
second  in  command,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic.  It  was 
proposed  to  commence  with  the  Danes :  but,  instead  of 
proceeding  at  once  to  Copenhagen,  they  were  to  land 
Mr.  Vansittart  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  endeavour  to 
negotiate.  This  delay  gave  the  Danes  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  defence  ;  and  when,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
the  fleet  anchored  off  Copenhagen,  a  line  of  nineteen 
ships  and  floating-batteries,  with  land-batteries,  etc., 
had  been  made  ready.  On  the  2d  of  April,  Nelson 
undertook  the  attack  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and 
smaller  vessels.  The  action  commenced  at  ten  o’clock. 
At  one,  the  admiral,  whom  the  wind  prevented  from 
coming  up  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  made  the  signal 
of  recall,  as  some  of  the  British  ships  had  suffered 
severely,  and  the  enemy’s  fire  had  not  slackened :  but 
Nelson  ventured  to  neglect  the  signal.  At  two  the 
fire  had  ceased  along  the  greater  part  of  the  hostile 
line.  The  slaughter  had  been  immense  among  the 
Danes ;  and,  as  they  were  now  suffering  also  from 
the  fire  of  their  own  batteries,  Nelson  wrote  to  the 
crown-prince  to  urge  him  to  assent  to  measures  for 
stopping  the  carnage.  An  armistice  was  accordingly 
agreed  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  English  were 
allowed  to  carry  off  their  prizes.  Nelson  declared 
this  to  have  been  the  most  dreadful  battle  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  He  was  raised  now  to  the  rank  of  vis¬ 
count. 

cause  in  the  public  favour,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  finally 
attaining  their  objects.” — Am.  Ed. 
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The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  his  son  Alexander  shortly  after  put  an  end 
to  the  armed  neutrality.  The  Northern  powers  rec¬ 
ognised  the  principle  on  which  England  acted.* 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  British  force  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  landed  in 
Aboukir  Bay.  They  then  advanced  to  Alexandria, 
where,  on  the  21st,  they  defeated  the  French  under 
General  Menou,  the  enemy  losing  nearly  four  thou¬ 
sand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British  but  about 
half  that  number.  The  English  commander  received 
a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  shortly  after  died. 
General  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
instead  of  besieging  Alexandria,  advanced  against  Cai¬ 
ro,  in  concert  with  the  Turkish  forces  under  the 
grand  vizier  and  the  capitan-pasha.  General  Belliard, 
who  commanded  in  that  city,  surrendered  on  honour¬ 
able  terms ;  and  the  combined  army,  now  joined  by 
an  Anglo-Indian  force  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria.  Menou, 
after  defending  the  place  for  some  days,  accepted  the 
terms  granted  to  Belliard  ;  and  Egypt  was  thus  clear¬ 
ed  of  the  French  and  restored  to  the  Porte. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  routed  the  Austrians  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
peace,  was  now  making  vast  preparations  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  England,  who,  on  her  paid,  was  adopting  the 
most  energetic  measures  for  defence  ;  and  such  was 
the  military  ardour  shown  by  the  people,  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  force  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  by  sea  and  land  paid  by  the  nation,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  corps  of  volunteers, 
ready  to  encounter  the  victors  of  Marengo  and  Ho- 
henlinden  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  property. 
But  peace  had  become  necessary  to  the  French  ruler ; 
and,  after  much  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Amiens  on  the  25th  of  March,  1802,  England  agreeing 

*  Not  exactly  so.  They  recognised  it  only  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  with  an  explicit  definition  of  the  right  of  search  and 
the  principles  of  blockade,  according  to  their  views ;  and  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  articles  to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  to  actual 
wulike  equipments,  munitions,  etc.— Am.  Ed, 
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to  restore  all  her  conquests  except  Trinidad  and  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon.  The  war  had  greatly 
increased  the  national  debt,  and  it  seriously  deranged 
the  internal  relations  of  the  country :  every  one  there* 
fore  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  tranquillity. 
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1802-1837. 

War  Renewed. — Battle  of  Trafalgar. — Whig  Ministry. — Seizure 
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of  Waterloo.— State  of  the  Country.— George  IV.  and  Catholic 
Emancipation. — William  IV.;  the  Reform  Bill. — Victoria.— 
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The  peace  of  Amiens,  as  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  and  as  Mr.  Windham  did  foresee,  proved  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  truce.  Bonaparte,  who  30on 
assumed  the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  himself,  went 
on  extending  his  influence  over  the  Continent,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  universal  dominion  at  which 
he  even  then  seems  to  have  aimed.  The  English 
government,  aware  of  his  object,  hesitated  at  restoring 
Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (in  this  offending 
against  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens) ;  and  dis¬ 
cussion  having  proved  unavailing,  the  minister  of 
England  left  Paris  on  the  12th  of  March,  1803,  and  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  for  seizing  the  ships  of  France  in 
the  British  ports.  Bonaparte  retaliated  by  detaining 
all  British  subjects  then  resident  in  France.  The  war 
was  now  renewed :  of  the  expediency  of  it  on  the 
part  of  England  few  pretended  to  doubt,  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  nation  were  put  forth  to  sustain  it. 
Vol.  V.— B  B 
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The  Addington  administration  was  too  feeble  to  di¬ 
rect  the  public  councils  in  this  great  crisis  ;  and,  after 
holding  the  reins  with  an  unsteady  hand  for  a  twelve- 
month  longer,  they  resigned  them  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1804,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his  proper  station.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  lords  Eldon,  Hawkesbury,  and  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  some  other  members  of  the  former  cab¬ 
inet,  remained  in  office ;  lords  Melville,  Harrowby,  and 
Camden  came  in  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  Messrs.  Huskisson 
and  Sturges  Bourne  became  secretaries  to  the  treas¬ 
ury,  and  Mr.  Canning  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and,  at 
his  summons,  the  pope  came  to  Paris,  and  crowned 
him  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember. 

The  new  emperor  appears  to  have  had  serious  in¬ 
tentions  of  invading  England.  His  plan  is  said  to 
have  been  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  by  sending  out  his  fleets  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  and,  while  the  British  navy  was  scattered  in 
pursuit  of  them,  they  were  to  reassemble  and  aid  the 
passage  of  the  numerous  army  which  he  had  collect¬ 
ed  on  the  coast. 

Nelson,  who  was  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1805, 
learning  that  the  Toulon  fleet  under  Villeneuve  was 
at  sea,  went  everywhere  in  search  of  it,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Villeneuve  got  safely  into  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Spanish  admiral  Gravina ;  and  the 
united  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  with  frigates 
having  put  to  sea,  Nelson  pursued  them  with  ten  sail 
of  the  line.  After  looking  for  them  without  effect  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar  ;  he  then 
sought  for  them  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Ireland.  At  last,  on  his  return  to 
Portsmouth,  he  received  certain  intelligence  with  re¬ 
spect  to  them.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who,  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  combined 
fleet,  fell  in  with  it  on  the  22d  of  July,  sixty  leagues 
west  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Though  it  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  at- 
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tack  it,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  ships.  The 
hostile  fleets  then  remained  in  sight  of  each  other  for 
four  days,  after  which  Villeneuve  retired  to  Ferrol. 
For  this  gallant  action  Sir  R.  Calder  was  brought  to 
a  court-martial,  and  severely  reprimanded ! 

Villeneuve,  taking  with  him  the  squadron  which  was 
at  Ferrol,  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  and  was  followed 
thither  by  the  British  fleet  under  Nelson,  who  took  his 
station  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  port,  using  every 
precaution  to  conceal  his  arrival  and  the  number  of  his 
ships.  The  French  admiral,  who  had  received  orders  to 
put  to  sea  immediately,  came  out  of  Cadiz  on  the  19th 
of  September  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and 
five  large  frigates.  Nelson,  whose  force  was  twen¬ 
ty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  kept  out 
of  view  lest  the  enemy  should  put  back.  On  the 
21st  of  October  the  two  fleets  came  to  action  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  Villeneuve  formed  his  line  of  battle  in 
a  double  crescent,  and  the  British  fleet  bore  down  in 
two  columns,  one  led  by  Nelson  in  the  Victory,  and 
the  other  by  Admiral  Collingwood  in  the  Royal  Sov¬ 
ereign.  Nelson’s  last  signal  was,  “  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  He  wore  that  day  the 
stars  of  all  the  orders  with  which  he  had  been  invest¬ 
ed,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
fate. 

Our  limits,  if  we  were  so  inclined,  would  not  admit 
of  our  giving  the  details  of  this  greatest  of  naval  con¬ 
flicts.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  victory  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  was  complete  :  nineteen  sail  of  the  line  becoming 
their  prizes,  and  one  having  blown  up.  But  their  joy 
was  clouded  by  the  death  of  their  distinguished  leader. 
He  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  by  a  ball  from  the  mizzen- 
top  of  the  Redoubtable,  and  breathed  his  last  at  the 
close  of  the  action,  saying,  “  Thank  God,  I  have  done 
my  duty.” 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  victories  for 
England  ever  achieved.  It  annihilated  the  French 
navy,  and  put  an  end  to  all  Napoleon’s  projects  of  in¬ 
vasion.  Nelson’s  brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a 
pension  of  £6000  a  year,  and  a  gift  of  £100,000  for 
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the  purchase  of  an  estate ;  Collingwood  also  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  ;  and  gold  medals,  etc.,  were  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  other  officers. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  long  survive  this  great  triumph  of 
his  administration.  His  health  had  long  been  decli¬ 
ning,  and  he  expired  early  in  the  following  year  (on 
the  23d  of  January,  1806),  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  parliament  granted  £40,000 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  His  death  dissolved 
the  cabinet ;  and  the  king,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to 
Mr.  Fox,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Lord  Grenville  to 
form  a  ministry,  which  he  knew  must  include  that 
statesman.  Lord  Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  Addington  (now  Lord  Sidmouth)  privy-seal. 
Lord  Erskine  chancellor,  Grey  (now  Lord  Howick) 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Windham,  the  three  secretaries,  Lord  Henry 
Petty  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  etc.  The  change 
effected  extended  to  the  lowest  officers ;  and  the 
Whigs  now  seemed  to  think  themselves  secure  of  a 
long  lease  of  power. 

Mr.  Fox  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  negotiate 
a  peace  :  but  he  soon  found  how  much  easier  it  is,  as 
a  leader  of  opposition,  to  declaim  against  war,  than, 
as  a  minister,  to  effect  a  peace  with  an  ambitious  and 
encroaching  enemy.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Fox  it  must  be 
stated,  that  he  scorned  to  sacrifice  a  particle  of  the 
national  honour,  even  for  that  peace  which  he  loved 
so  much.  He  did  not  live  to  know  the  termination 
of  his  ineffectual  negotiation.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
September,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  worn  out  by  the 
fury  of  parliamentary  warfare ;  and  he  reposes  side 
by  side  with  his  great  rival  in  the  Abbey. 

The  two  great  men  now  removed  from  the  political 
arena  where  they  had  so  long  contended  for  superi¬ 
ority,  were,  as  their  fathers  had  been,  younger  sons. 
In  private  life  the  character  of  Pitt  was  the  more 
pure,  that  of  Fox  the  more  amiable.  “  He  is,”  said 
Burke,  after  their  quarrel,  “  a  man  made  to  be  loved.” 
His  manners  were  most  simple,  his  heart  most  benev- 
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olent,  and  his  love  of  peace  was  no  affectation,  but  a 
genuine  feeling.  Pitt  also  loved  peace,  but  war  was 
forced  on  him.  He  felt,  too,  for  the  wrongs  of  the  ne¬ 
gro,  torn  from  his  kindred  and  home,  and  doomed  to 
perpetual  bondage  ;  and  for  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  though  he  would  not  hazard  his 
power  by  making  the  redress  of  them  cabinet  ques¬ 
tions  ;  and  hence  his  sincerity  has  been  questioned. 

Pitt’s  private  fortune  was  always  extremely  mod¬ 
erate  :  that  of  Fox  was  squandered  at  the  gaming  ta¬ 
ble.*  He  became,  in  consequence,  a  dependant  on  the 
bounty  of  the  more  wealthy  members  of  his  party, 
and  ceased  in  some  measure  to  be  a  free  agent.  Want 
of  self-control  and  want  of  judgment  are  also  appa¬ 
rent  in  his  character.  In  all  his  political  struggles  we 
therefore  find  him  sinking  under  the  better  calculated 
and  more  wisely  conducted  measures  of  his  rival. 
In  the  whole  of  his  long  political  life  he  enjoyed 
power  but  for  two  short  periods,  and  one  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  an  act  of  indelible  disgrace.!  Pitt  no  doubt, 
to  retain  power,  at  times  sacrificed  principle  to  expe¬ 
diency,  and  gave  preferments  to  unworthy  objects : 
but  no  mean  or  base  action  stains  his  name. 

The  eloquence  of  Pitt  was  distinguished  by  clear¬ 
ness,  correctness,  and  dignity.  His  words  fell  of 

*  In  justice  to  Mr.  Fox,  it  should  be  stated,  that  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life  he  conquered  this  most  pernicious  and  invet¬ 
erate  habit,  and  abstained  entirely  from  play.— Am.  Ed. 

f  The  author  alludes  to  the  coalition  with  Lord  North.  An 
elegant  writer  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  Mr.  Fox  :  “  The 
measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed  may  divide  the  opinion 
of  posterity,  as  they  divided  those  of  the  present  age.  But  he 
will  most  certainly  command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  future 
generations  by  his  pure  sentiments  towards  the  commonwealth ; 
by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  men ;  by  his 
liberal  principles,  favourable  to  mild  government,  to  the  unfetter¬ 
ed  exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  mankind;  by  his  ardent  love  for  a  country,  of  which  the 
well-being  and  greatness  were  indeed  inseparable  from  his  own 
glory  ;  and  by  his  profound  reverence  for  that  free  constitution 
which  he  was  universally  admitted  to  understand  better  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age,  both  in  an  exactly  legal  and  in  a  compre, 
hensively  philosophical  sense.” — Am.  Ed. 

B  b  2 
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themselves,  as  it  were,  into  their  proper  place.  His 
diction  was  copious,  but  without  ornament ;  his  sar¬ 
casm  bitter,  his  manner  graceful,  his  command  of 
temper  great :  Sheridan  alone  could  ruffle  him.  Fox’s 
eloquence  burst  forth,  and  rushed  along  in  a  torrent, 
carrying  everything  before  it,  though  impeded  by  a 
negligent  and  ungraceful  manner,  and  a  thick  and  hur¬ 
ried  pronunciation.  He  was,  said  a  competent  judge,* 
“the  most  Demosthenian  speaker  since  Demosthe¬ 
nes.”  His  speeches  were  animated  by  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  heart,  and  invigorated  by  maxims  of  polit¬ 
ical  wisdom,  which  derived  additional  effect  from  the 
simple  robe  of  vernacular  English  in  which  they  were 
usually  attired. 

The  Whigs’  tenure  of  office  was  much  shorter  than 
they  anticipated.  They  were  personally  odious  to 
the  king :  at  the  same  time,  their  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  indicated  but  little  wisdom  or  vigour.  The 
public  expectation,  in  short,  was  disappointed ;  and 
the  king,  taking  advantage  of  their  introduction  of  a 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  dismissed 
them  from  office  on  the  24th  of  March,  1807,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  nation.  The  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  new  ministry,  with 
Mr.  Perceval,  an  eminent  barrister,  as  leader  in  the 
commons ;  the  three  secretaries  were  lords  Castle- 
reagh  and  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr.  Canning ;  and  Lord 
Eldon  was  made  chancellor.  A  dissolution  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ensued,  and  the  alarm  of  “  No  Popery !”  gave 
the  ministers  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  Whigs  had  the  honour,  during  their  brief  au¬ 
thority,  of  abolishing  the  African  slave-trade.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  nefarious  traffic  had  originated 
in  mistaken  benevolence.  The  celebrated  Las  Casas, 
jn  his  anxiety  to  save  the  American  aborigines  from 
the  cruel  usage  of  the  Spaniards,  had  proposed  the 
substitution  of  negroes,  as  of  a  stronger  bodily  consti¬ 
tution.  The  plan  was  acted  on  in  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  ;  all  the  other  European  nations,  as  they  acquired 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  adopted  the  practice ; 

*  Edmund  Burks. 
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and  a  regular  trade  in  slaves  was  commenced  with 
the  native  chiefs  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  who 
were  thus  stimulated  to  war  and  plunder  in  order  to 
supply  the  market.  The  consumption  of  life  in  these 
wars,  in  the  intermediate  passage,  and  in  the  seasoning , 
as  it  was  termed,  or  fitting  the  slaves  to  bear  their 
altered  course  of  living  in  the  European  colonies,  was 
enormous.  But  the  spirit  of  gain  is  merciless :  at  the 
same  time,  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade  was  little  un¬ 
derstood,  and  its  repugnance  to  morality  scarcely 
observed. 

The  credit  of  having  first  called  the  public  attention 
to  this  subject  is  due  to  the  religious  sect  of  the  Qua¬ 
kers  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade  came  to  be 
understood,  humane  individuals  of  all  sects  and  par¬ 
ties  united  in  efforts  to  have  it  terminated.  A  society 
was  formed,  and  funds  liberally  subscribed  to  procure 
information,  and  to  apply  to  parliament  for  its  aboli¬ 
tion.  The  most  prominent  character  in  this  righteous 
cause  was  Mr.  Wilberforce,  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Yorkshire  ;  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  elo¬ 
quence,  and  of  strong  religious  feelings.  Early  in  the 
year  1788  he  intimated  his  intention  of  making  a  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  the  house  of  commons.  Nu¬ 
merous  petitions  came  forth  from  all  parts ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  had  a  committee  of  the  privy-council  formed  to 
examine  into  the  facts  which  they  stated.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
berforce  being  prevented  by  illness  from  making  his 
promised  motion,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  resolution, 
which  was  passed  unanimously,  that  the  house,  early 
in  the  next  session,  should  take  the  subject  of  the 
slave-trade  into  consideration.  Sir  William  Dolben, 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  called  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  on  the  passage.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  space  allotted  to  each  of 
these  wretched  beings  was  only  five  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  and  sixteen  inches  in  breadth ;  they  were 
chained  two  and  two,  and  fastened  down  to  the  decks ; 
and  the  mortality  was  so  great  that  every  morning 
numbers  of  the  living  had  to  be  unchained  from  the 
dead,  A  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  to  limit  the 
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number  of  slaves  in  each  vessel,  and  to  cause  some 
care  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  parliament  would  be 
permitted  to  proceed  unopposed  in  this  career  of  be¬ 
neficence.  The  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  who  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  trade  in  hu¬ 
man  flesh,  soon  began  to  bestir  themselves.  They 
presented  petitions  even  against  Sir  W.  Dolben’s  reg¬ 
ulations,  as  injurious  to  their  interest :  which  provo¬ 
ked  Mr.  Pitt  to  exclaim,  that  if,  as  was  stated,  the 
trade  could  not  be  carried  on  in  any  other  way,  he 
would  vote  for  its  immediate  suppression.  In  1789, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  made  his  promised  motion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  speech  of  great  ability ;  and  he  continued 
annually  to  bring  the  subject  before  parliament.  Pitt, 
Fox,  Burke,  and  all  the  leading  men  on  both  sides, 
gave  him  their  support :  but  so  strong  was  the  West 
Indian  interest,  and  so  numerous  always  is  that  body, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  who  think  that  justice, 
mercy,  and  humanity  are  naught  in  comparison  with 
national  wealth  and  power,  that  there  were  constant¬ 
ly  large  majorities  in  parliament  against  the  measure. 
Still  the  cause  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  public 
mind,  that,  early  in  1807,  the  Whig  ministry  found  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  through  both  houses  a  bill  for 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  It  originated 
in  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Grenville  :  its  chief  opponents  were  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  earls  Westmoreland  and  St.  Vincent,  and 
lords  Eldon,  Sidmouth,  and  Hawkesbury ;  while  in  the 
commons  it  was  not  opposed  by  any  speaker  of  note. 
It  remains  an  enduring  monument  of  the  humanity  of 
the  English  character. 

In  the  preceding  year,  the  victory  at  Austerlitz  had 
prostrated  Austria  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  and  now 
that  of  Jena  broke  the  power  of  Prussia,  and  those 
of  Eylau  and  Friedland  reduced  Russia  to  sue  for 
peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  throughout  Europe.  Napoleon  now  com¬ 
menced  his  grand  scheme  for  excluding  England  from 
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the  trade  of  the  entire  Continent,  by  declaring  the 
British  isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  all 
intercourse  with  them.  The  English  cabinet,  in  re¬ 
turn,  by  orders  in  council,  declared  every  port  from 
which  England  was  excluded  to  be  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade,  and  all  vessels  trading  with  it  liable  to  capture. 

As  it  was  evident,  from  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  that 
Napoleon  would,  when  he  saw  fit,  occupy  Denmark, 
and  add  her  resources  to  his  empire,  the  English  min¬ 
istry,  acting  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  re¬ 
solved  to  anticipate  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  jus¬ 
tice.  A  fleet,  under  Admiral  Gambier,  carrying  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  troops,  commanded  by  Lord  Cathcart, 
appeared  in  the  Baltic ;  and  an  envoy  was  sent  to  Co¬ 
penhagen  to  require  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
to  be  restored  when  peace  should  be  concluded  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England.  The  reply  being  a  posi¬ 
tive  refusal,  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  16th  of 
August,  and  Copenhagen  was  invested  by  sea  and 
land.  After  a  bombardment  of  four  days,  a  capitula¬ 
tion  was  made  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  all  the 
ships,  stores,  timber,  etc.,  were  surrendered,  and  were 
conveyed  to  England.* 

In  the  year  1808  commenced  the  memorable  Penin- 

*  The  public  sentiment  out  of  England,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  there,  was  decidedly  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of 
the  British  government  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction.  The 
writer  was  in  Denmark  for  several  months  in  1811 ;  and,  with  all 
due  allowance  for  partial  colouring  in  the  statements  which  he 
heard,  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  ground  of  justi¬ 
fication  assumed  by  England,  of  the  Danish  fleet  being  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  entirely  without  found¬ 
ation.  So  totally  unsuspicious  was  the  crown-prince  of  Denmark 
of  the  designs  of  the  British  cabinet,  that  he  was  in  Holstein,  with 
nearly  all  his  army,  at  the  very  time  his  capital  was  attacked ; 
and,  as  the  Danes  aver,  not  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
France,  but  with  the  express  intention  of  resisting,  should  it  be 
necessary,  the  aggressions  of  that  power.  It  should  likewise  be 
stated,  that  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  English  government  to 
commence  the  capture  of  Danish  merchant- vessels  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  the  attack  on  Copenhagen ;  so  that  the  merchants  of  Den¬ 
mark,  taken  as  much  by  surprise  as  their  prince,  were  ruined  at  a 
blow. — Am.  Ed. 
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sular  War,  which,  persevered  in  with  energy,  in  spite 
of  egregious  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabi¬ 
net,  the  violence  of  party  opposition,  and  the  base¬ 
ness,  treachery,  and  pusillanimity  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  governments,  was  finally  brought,  though 
at  a  ruinous  cost,  to  a  successful  termination,  and 
eventually  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotism  by 
which  Europe  was  oppressed.  England  at  this  crisis 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  another  Marlborough 
in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  already  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  India  by  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Mahrattas,  at  the  time  his  brother,  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  was  governor-general  of  that  country. 
We  cannot  attempt,  within  our  narrow  limits,  to  de¬ 
tail  the  military  achievements  of  this  distinguished 
commander.  More  fortunate  than  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor,  he  has  found  an  historian  worthy  of  him  ;*■ 
while  the  publication  of  his  own  despatches  has  given 
to  his  fame  all  the  addition  it  could  receive.  We  shall 
therefore  aim  at  nothing  beyond  the  bare  enumera¬ 
tion  of  his  victories. 

Napoleon  was  resolved  on  adding  the  Spanish  Pen¬ 
insula,  with  its  colonies,  to  his  dominions.  In  the 
year  1807  his  troops  occupied  Portugal,  the  royal 
family  of  that  country  having  fled  to  the  Brazils. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  were,  at  the  same  time,  under 
various  pretexts,  introduced  into  Spain  ;  and  the  king, 
with  his  eldest  son,  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
emperor  at  Bayonne,  and  resign  his  crown.  They 
were  sent  as  prisoners  into  the  interior  of  France, 
and  the  emperor’s  brother  Joseph  was  appointed  King 
of  Spain.  But  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
people  took  fire  at  the  insult  thus  offered  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy  were  re¬ 
solved  to  resist.  Deputies  were  therefore  sent  to 
London ;  and  the  British  government  bestowed,  with 
lavish  profusion,  money,  arms,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Spain  was  to  be  now  the  arena  on  which  the 
battles  of  European  independence  were  to  be  fought. 


*  Colonel  Napier,  in  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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A  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  had  been  assembled  at  Cork  for  the 
invasion  of  Spanish  America,  now  sailed,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  He  debarked  at  Mondego  Bay,  north  of  Lis¬ 
bon.  Re-enforcements  soon  raised  his  troops  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  thousand;  and  on  the  21st  of  Au¬ 
gust  he  engaged  the  French  general,  Junot,  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Vimiero,  and  defeated  him,  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  victory 
might  have  been  still  more  complete  but  for  the  folly 
of  the  British  ministry,  who  had  appointed  two  other 
generals  (Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple) 
over  the  man  whose  superior  talents  they  could  not 
but  have  known.  The  former  arrived  just  before  the 
battle ;  and,  though  he  did  not  immediately  interfere 
with  Sir  A.  Wellesley’s  movements,  he  assumed  the 
command  in  time  to  prevent  the  victory  from  being 
followed  up.  Sir  Hugh  arrived  the  next  day;  and 
Junot  having  sent  to  propose  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  French  should  evacuate  Portugal,  it  was 
agreed  to ;  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  signed,  by  which  the  French  troops,  with 
their  property,  both  public  and  private,  were  engaged 
to  be  landed  in  France.  A  universal  outcry  was  raised 
in  England  against  this  convention.  Ministers  and 
opposition  alike  condemned  it ;  and  the  press,  with  its 
usual  violence,  poured  forth  declamation  and  invec¬ 
tive.  To  appease  the  clamour,  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
appointed,  and  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  on  Sir 
Hugh  Dalrymple.  Yet  high  military  authority  has 
pronounced  it  a  measure  of  great  prudence  ;  and  Na¬ 
poleon  condemned,  with  much  more  reason,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  own  general  in  thus  precipitately  agreeing 
to  abandon  Portugal. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Napoleon  poured  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  troops  into  Spain,  where  he  now 
came  to  take  the  command  in  person. 

The  British  army  in  Portugal  was  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Moore,  a  very  able  officer :  but  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  with  the  usual  ministerial  presumption,  took 
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upon  himself  to  direct  the  military  operations.  Moore 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  north  of  Spain  to  join 
an  expedition  from  England.  He  advanced  to  Sala¬ 
manca,  where,  finding  the  Spanish  armies,  whose  co¬ 
operation  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  routed  and  scat¬ 
tered,  and  the  people  lukewarm,  if  not  hostile,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  retreat  to  the  coast,  and,  by  drawing  the 
French  after  him,  give  the  Spaniards  time  to  recover. 
It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  toils  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  and  a  superior  French 
force,  under  Marshal  Soult,  pressed  on  their  retreat : 
but  they  reached  Coruna,  without  any  serious  impedi¬ 
ment,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1809.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  embarked  their  sick  and  the  artillery,  when,  on 
the  16th,  they  were  furiously  attacked  by  Soult  with 
a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  their  own  being  only 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred.  After  a  severe  ac¬ 
tion,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two 
thousand  men,  the  British  losing  half  that  number,  and 
among  them  their  excellent  commander.  They  hurri¬ 
edly  buried  his  remains  in  the  citadel,  where  Soult,  as 
a  generous  enemy,  raised  a  monument  over  him ;  and, 
completing  their  embarcation  during  the  night,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  England.  The  conduct  of  Sir  John  Moore 
was  condemned,  though  without  any  sufficient  reason. 

We  cannot  help  observing  how  trying  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  an  English  general  sent  out  in  command  of  a 
foreign  expedition.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Chatham,  England  has  never  had  an  able 
war-minister.  Ministers  are  generally  far  better  skill¬ 
ed  in  parliamentary  tactics  and  political  intrigue  than 
in  history,  geography,  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  war.*  Still  they  boldly  take  on  themselves  to 
plan  campaigns,  and  not  unfrequently  order  even  im- 

*  When  some  one  mentioned  the  Circles  of  Germany  to  Lord 
Conway,  one  of  the  secretaries  in  the  reign  of  George  1 1.,  he  asked 
what  circles  had  to  do  with  politics.  “Annapolis!  Oh  yes,  An¬ 
napolis  must  be  defended.  Pray  where  is  Annapolis?”  said  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1812,  ships  ready  framed  were  sent  out 
to  the  lakes  in  North  America,  and  they  were  furnished  with  ap¬ 
paratus  for  distilling  sea-water.  It  was  of  course  supposed  that 
Canada  was  destitute  of  timber,  and  that  the  lakes  were  salt. 
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possibilities  to  be  performed,  while  the  entire  blame 
of  failure  is  charged  to  the  unfortunate  commander. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  a 
Castlereagh,  a  Canning,  or  a  Frere  should  undertake 
to  direct  such  men  as  Moore  or  Wellington  in  military 
matters  1  Such  things,  however,  were.  The  conduct 
of  the  opposition,  too,  is  not  a  whit  more  modest  or 
wise.  Some  voluble  orator,  who  most  probably  never 
even  saw  a  fortress  or  a  field  of  battle,  will  rise  and 
boldly  arraign  the  conduct  of  a  siege  or  the  plan  of  a 
campaign.*  Equally  well-informed,  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press  will  bestow  their  censure  or  ap¬ 
plause,  according  as  they  incline  in  politics ;  and, 
finally,  the  corporation  of  London  and  other  civic 
bodies  may  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Byng,  call  for 
punishment,  without  even  knowing  if  there  has  been 
guilt  or  error. 

A  commander  should  not,  it  is  time,  be  altogether 
uncontrolled ;  but  if  a  man  of  known  ability  has  been 
selected,  much  should  be  left  to  his  discretion,  and  the 
minister  should  act  rather  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
than  in  that  of  direction  and  command.f  But  in  the 
choice  of  commanders  and  foreign  envoys,  the  British 
cabinet  is  usually  so  warped  by  parliamentary  influ¬ 
ence  and  political  predilections,  that  the  ability  of  the 
persons  appointed  seems  to  be  the  last  thing  thought 
of.  Thus  a  Burrard  and  a  Dalrymple,  respectable, 

*  Indignation  getting  the  better  of  political  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  Napier,  he  says  (iii.,  217),  “  Lord  Grey  opposing  his  own  crude 
military  notions  to  the  practised  skill  of  Sir  Arthur,  petulantly 
censured  the  latter’s  dispositions  at  Talavera ;  others  denied  that 
he  was  successful  in  that  action ;  and  some,  forgetting  that  they 
were  amenable  to  history,  even  proposed  to  leave  his  name  out  of 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  !  That  battle,  so  sternly  fought, 
so  hardly  won,  they  would  have  set  aside  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  as  not  warranting  admission  to  a  peerage  always  open 
to  venal  orators  ;  and  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  so  promptly,  so 
daringly,  so  skilfully,  so  successfully  executed,  they  would  have 
cast  away  as  a  thing  of  no  worth !” 

t  This  was  the  plan  of  the  Romans  ;  and  when  it  was  for  the 
first  time  departed  from,  the  result  was  the  defeat  at  Pharsalia. 
Marlborough  was  generally  unshackled,  and  he  was  victorious  : 
so  also  was  Wellington  at  last. 

Vol.  V.— C  c 
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but  certainly  not  distinguished  officers,  were  placed 
over  a  Wellesley,  whose  exploits  and  transcendant 
military  talents  either  were,  or  should  have  been,  well- 
known  ;  and  when  Mr.  Stuart,  the  British  ambassador 
to  the  Spanish  court,  had  shown  that  he  possessed 
the  knowledge,  prudence,  and  capacity  suited  to  that 
arduous  situation,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Mr. 
Hookham  Frere,  the  private  friend  of  Mr.  Canning,  a 
gentleman  of  elegant  and  cultivated  mind  and  high  lit¬ 
erary"  attainments,  but  little  qualified  to  contend  with 
the  artifice  and  treachery  of  the  members  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  juntas :  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  perni¬ 
cious  to  the  interests  of  the  common  cause,  than  was 
his  conduct  while  in  Spain.  In  fact,  for  a  long  time 
in  the  early  part  of  this  war,  there  was  to  be  observed 
on  the  part  of  England  little  else  than  a  series  of  po¬ 
litical  blunders,  and.  a  system  of  reckless  extravagance 
in  employing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Marshal  Soult,  after  the  battle  of  Coruna,  advanced 
into  Portugal  and  made  himself  master  of  Oporto. 
The  regency-  at  Lisbon  having  in  the  mean  time  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  British  officer  to  discipline  and  command 
their  troops,  Major-general  Beresford  was  selected  for 
that  purpose.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  also  arrived  with  a 
British  army  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  assumed  the 
supreme  command  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
forces.  He  marched  without  delay'  against  Soult,  and 
forced  him  to  evacuate  Portugal ;  and  then  advanced 
into  Spam  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  general 
Cuesta  against  Marshal  Victor.  A  severe  engage¬ 
ment  was  fought  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  near 
the  city  of  Talavera  in  Estremadura.  The  British 
were  nineteen  thousand  strong,  the  Spaniards  thirty-- 
four  thousand,  while  the  French  had  fifty  thousand 
veteran  soldiers.  The  enemy  was  finally  repulsed, 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  seven  thousand  men ;  the 
British  had  near  five  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and 
wounded;  the  Spaniards  stated  their  loss  at  twelve 
hundred.  On  this  and  on  many7  other  occasions,  the 
Spanish  troops  proved  of  little  use  in  action.  Sir  A. 
Wellesley7,  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  baseness  of  the 
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junta  administering  the  government  at  Seville,  re¬ 
solved  to  remain  no  longer  in  Spain,  and  retired  into 
Portugal.  For  his  conduct  in  this  campaign  he  was 
created  Viscount  Wellington. 

Fortunately  for  Spain,  Austria  was  now  at  war  with 
Napoleon.  His  defeat  at  Aspem  raised  hopes  that 
his  power  might  be  overthrown:  but  at  Wagram  all 
these  hopes  were  again  crushed.  While  Austria  was 
maintaining  the  contest,  the  British  cabinet  prepared 
to  make  a  diversion  in  her  favour,  and  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  planned  a  mighty  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Holland.  But  this  functionary,  the  most  ignorant  and 
inefficient  of  war-ministers,  knew  nothing  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  he  was  sending  the  troops ;  while  he  se¬ 
lected  to  command  them  the  worst  general  possible, 
in  the  sluggish,  inert,  and  ignorant  Earl  of  Chatham, 
whose  only  merit  was  his  being  a  Pitt.  He  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  preparations,  and  delayed  the  ex¬ 
pedition  till  the  time  when  it  could  be  useful  was  past. 
A  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  gun¬ 
boats,  etc.,  and  carrying  forty  thousand  soldiers,  sailed 
from  the  Downs  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
but  without  a  Wellington.  We  will  not  relate  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  lamentable  expedition :  the  height  of  its 
success  was  to  take  the  pestilential  island  of  Walche- 
ren,  and  here  the  greater  part  of  the  men  composing 
it  perished  by  disease. 

Mr.  Canning,  who  was  certainly  the  first  statesman 
in  the  ministry,  clearly  saw  the  total  unfitness  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  for  the  situation  which  he  held,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  unless  his  brother-secretary  were  removed. 
This  led  to  a  duel  between  the  two  ministers  and  to 
their  subsequent  resignations,  when  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  was  committed  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  a  man 
of  undoubted  talent  and  energy. 

In  1310,  the  malady  with  which  the  king  had  been 
before  attacked,  returned  never  to  be  removed.  There 
being  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  aberration  of  his 
intellect,  the  executive  power  was  confided  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  regent ;  and,  though  the  prince  had 
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long  been  connected  with  the  Whigs,  he  made  no 
change  in  the  ministry. 

Napoleon  was  now  able  once  more  to  direct  his 
whole  force  against  the  Peninsula.  In  the  month  of 
May,  Marshal  Massena  took  the  command  of  eighty- 
seven  thousand  men  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  Lord  Wellington,  conscious  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  force,  formed  three  lines  of  defence  across  the 
peninsula  on  which  Lisbon  stands.  He  posted  his 
troops  at  Viseu,  Abrantes,  and  other  places  ;  suffering 
Massena  to  take  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  accidental  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  powder-magazine  at  Almeida  having 
frustrated  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  that  fortress. 
He  now  fell  back  to  his  first  line  of  defence  at  Torres 
Vedras,  having  previously  given  the  enemy  a  smart 
check  at  the  heights  of  Busaco  on  the  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Massena,  after  lying  for  about  three  weeks 
before  the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  retired 
to  Santarem ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  1811,  he 
commenced  his  retreat,  cautiously  pursued  by  Lord 
Wellington,  who  invested  Almeida.  On  that  city  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  he  led  a  part  of  his 
troops  into  Spain,  where  Marshal  Beresford  had  in¬ 
vested  the  city  of  Badajos.  This  officer  had,  how¬ 
ever,  raised  the  siege ;  and  with  a  force  of  only  six 
thousand  British,  in  conjunction  with  a  Spanish  army, 
he  most  injudiciously  gave  battle,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
to  Marshal  Soult  at  Albuera.  Never  was  British  val¬ 
our  more  conspicuous  than  on  this  day :  by  incredi¬ 
ble  efforts  they  routed  the  enemy,  but  of  their  whole 
number  only  fifteen  hundred  escaped  unwounded. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  eight  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  among  whom  were  five  generals :  the  Span¬ 
iards  lost  two  thousand  men.  As  soon  as  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  arrived,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
storm  Badajos.  Leaving  some  troops  to  blockade  the 
place,  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  soon  after  laid 
siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  it 
by  Marshal  Marmont. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  viz.,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  the  British  troops  in  Cadiz,  under  General 
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Graham,  gained  a  victory  over  Marshal  Victor  at  the 
heights  of  Barrosa :  but  the  ignorance  and  cowardice 
of  the  Spanish  general,  La  Pena,  rendered  it  useless. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  by  a 
man  named  Bellingham,  who  fancied  himself  injured 
by  the  government.  This  melancholy  event  led  to  a 
remodelling  of  the  cabinet. 

Overtures  were  made  to  Lord  Wellesley  (who  had 
lately  resigned  and  been  replaced  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh)  and  to  Mr.  Canning,  but  they  declined  acting 
with  the  present  members  of  the  cabinet.  Proposals 
were  then  addressed  to  lords  Grenville  and  Grey  by 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  whom  the  regent 
had  empowered  to  form  an  administration.  These 
noblemen  very  properly  insisted  on  power  to  change 
the  great  officers  of  the  household :  for  it  was  well 
known  how  completely  the  regent  was  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Hertford  family,  who  held  some  of  these 
offices  ;  and  the  operations  of  an  administration  must 
ever  be  cramped  when  the  royal  ear  is  left  liable  to 
be  occupied  by  the  whispers,  hints,  insinuations,  and 
calumnies  of  those  connected  with  an  opposite  party 
in  politics.  The  regent  was  willing  to  give  way  on 
this  point :  but  the  treachery  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
was  authorized  to  communicate  this  matter  to  the 
Whig  leaders,  and  neglected  to  do  so,  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation.  The  conduct  of  the  Whigs  was  very 
generally,  though  very  unjustly,  condemned.  They 
had  certainly  shown  an  arrogant,  dictatorial  spirit ; 
and  an  unlucky  phrase  which  they  had  employed,  of 
“riding  rough-shod  through  Carlton  House,”  sunk 
deep  into  the  vain  and  jealous  mind  of  the  regent, 
who  never  again  exhibited  the  slightest  desire  to 
bring  them  into  his  councils.  An  administration  was 
eventually  formed  with  Lord  Liverpool  (late  Hawkes- 
bury),  an  upright  and  honourable,  though  not  a  brill¬ 
iant  statesman,  at  its  head.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  Lord  Sidmouth  home,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  foreign  secretary.  We  now  return 
to  the  Peninsula. 
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While  in  this  year  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  inauspicious  conflict  with  Russia,  Lord 
Wellington  resumed  the  offensive.  Early  in  January 
he  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  storm,  and  then  led  his 
troops  against  Badajos,  which  city,  after  a  most  gal¬ 
lant  and  able  defence  by  General  Phillipon,  was  storm¬ 
ed  and  taken  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  great  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  allies.  Lord  Wellington  then  moved 
northward,  and,  on  the  22d  of  June,  engaged,  near  Sal¬ 
amanca,  the.  army  of  Marshal  Marmont.  The  number 
of  the  French  was  forty-two  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
allies  about  forty-six  thousand,  a  portion  of  which 
were  Spaniards.  The  errors  of  Marmont  were  seiz¬ 
ed  on  by  the  sagacity  of  the  British  general,  and  the 
allied  arms  were  crowned  with  a  complete  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris¬ 
oners  was  upward  of  twelve  thousand  men,  including 
eight  general  officers  :  that  of  the  allies  about  half  the 
number.  After  this  victory  the  British  general  en¬ 
tered  Madrid  in  triumph  on  the  12th  of  August ;  but, 
having  wasted  thirty-five  days  in  besieging  Burgos 
without  heavy  artillery,  he  found  it  necessary,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  armies,  again  to  retire  into 
Portugal. 

The  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  now  fast  drawing 
to  its  close.  The  fatal  retreat  from  Moscow  was 
succeeded  by  the  defection  of  his  allies  and  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  tributary  nations  to  reclaim  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  While  the  British  government  were  aid¬ 
ing  the  confederacy  of  the  North  by  subsidies,  they 
did  not  neglect  their  great  commander  in  Portugal ; 
and  in  the  summer  he  was  able  to  put  in  motion  a 
powerful  Anglo-Portuguese  army  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  Peninsula.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  had  at  length  consented  to  give  him  the  supreme 
authority  over  their  troops,  which  had  now,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  become  somewhat  more  efficient.  So  high 
were  the  hopes  of  the  British  general,  that,  as  he 
crossed  the  frontier,  he  waved  his  hand  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Farewell,  Portugal !”  The  French,  led  by  King 
Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  retired  towards  the  Pyr- 
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enees.  At  Vittoria,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  allied 
army  came  up  with  them.  The  Anglo-Portuguese 
counted  sixty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  the  Spaniards 
were  about  a  third  of  that  number,  and  the  French 
are  said  to  have  mustered  about  sixty  thousand  com¬ 
batants.  The  battle  commenced  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  vanquished  enemy  was  only 
terminated  by  night.  Never  was  victory  more  com¬ 
plete  than  that  of  the  allies  :  all  of  whom,  Spaniards 
included,  fought  nobly.  The  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
camp-equipage,  treasure,  guns,  papers,  and  stores,  fell 
into  their  hands.  Their  loss  in  men,  however,  did  not 
exceed  six  thousand,  while  that  of  the  allies  was  about 
five  thousand.  The  victors  not  long  after  approached 
the  Pyrenees :  but  Soult,  the  ablest  of  Napoleon’s 
generals,  had  now  taken  the  command,  and  in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  much  severe  fighting  took 
place.  Both  armies  went  into  winter-quarters  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  strong  fortress  of 
St.  Sebastian  had  been  reduced  by  the  British  after 
sustaining  great  loss,  owing  to  the  want  of  skill  in  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  their  commander. 

In  January,  1814,  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
entered  France;  Lord  Wellington  entering  it  at  the 
same  time  from  the  South,  Soult  retiring  before  him. 
At  Orthes,  on  the  27th  of  February,  another  complete 
victory  was  gained ;  and  the  British  general  still  ad¬ 
vanced,  till  he  again  encountered  his  rival  under  the 
walls  of  Toulouse,  where,  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  the 
very  time  that  Napoleon  was  signing  his  abdication 
at  Fontainebleau,  a  furious  battle  was  fought,  which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  concluded 
the  war. 

A  portion  of  the  victorious  troops  of  Wellington 
had  now  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  engage  a  new  ene¬ 
my.  In  1812,  when  the  liberties  of  mankind  were 
in  agony,  and  England  was  straining  every  nerve  in 
their  defence,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
government  of  a  country  like  the  United  States 
would  sympathize  with  the  glorious  efforts  of  the 
mother  country,  and,  if  she  were  guilty  of  a  few  vio- 
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lations  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  nations,  would 
overlook  them.*  Though  England  had  expressed  her 
willingness  to  revoke  her  orders  in  council,  Mr.  Mad¬ 
ison  had  not  the  patience  to  wait  ;f  and  while  the 
European  despot  was  pouring  his  myriads  into  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  American  government  ordered  its  troops  to 
advance  to  the  conquest  of  Canada :  defeat,  however, 
awaited  them  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
far  inferior  numbers.  J  At  sea  they  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful  :  for  as  their  frigates  (as  they  called  them) 

*  The  old  story  so  often  repeated  by  British  writers.  And  so, 
because  great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a 
powerful  rival — the  tyrant  of  the  ocean  against  the  tyrant  of  the 
land  (for  this,  after  all,  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case) — the 
United  States,  a  neutral  and  friendly  power,  was  to  suffer  every 
sort  of  outrage  and  indignity  without  resenting  it ;  was  to  allow 
her  seamen  to  be  impressed  from  under  her  own  flag  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Britain  ;  her  national  ships  to  be  fired  on  and  captured, 
even  within  her  own  waters ;  her  commerce  to  be  harassed  and 
plundered  in  every  sea,  and  shut  out  from  admission  into  the  ports 
of  half  the  world  by  the  force  of  paper  blockades.  All  this,  and 
much  more  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention,  she  was  to  over¬ 
look  as  being  only  a  slight  “violation  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
of  nations,”  and  quite  excusable  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Surely  nothing  more  can  be  required  to  show  the  impudent 
absurdity  of  such  a  plea.  If  Great  Britain,  in  her  war  with  France, 
had  really  desired,  or  felt  that  she  needed  the  sympathy  of  this 
country,  she  would,  it  must  be  evident,  have  taken  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  course  to  obtain  it  .—Am.  Ed. 

f  Both  France  and  England  had  been  long  waging  war  on  our 
commerce  by  means  of  orders  in  council  and  decrees.  At  length, 
after  years  of  fruitless  remonstrance,  the  English  government 
promised  to  repeal  her  obnoxious  ordinances,  provided  the  French 
emperor  would  do  the  same.  Napoleon  declared  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  United  States,  to  be  no 
longer  in  force  :  this  fact  was  communicated  to  the  British  cabi¬ 
net,  with  a  demand  that  they  should  redeem  their  pledge,  which, 
however,  they  refused  to  do,  under  pretence  that  the  French  ru¬ 
ler  was  not  sincere.  Mr.  Madison’s  “patience,”  and  that  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  must  have  been  truly  inex¬ 
haustible  to  hold  out  after  this.— Am.  Ed. 

\  This  was  the  affair  of  General  Hull— most  disgraceful,  no 
doubt,  to  our  arms.  Deeply  did  the  American  people  feel  it ;  and 
most  deeply  of  all,  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  were  on  this 
occasion  so  scandalously  betrayed  through  the  incapacity  and  do> 
tage  of  their  leader.— Am.  Ed. 
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were,  in  fact,  line-of-battle  ships,*  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  two  British  frigates,  the  Guerriere  and  Ma¬ 
cedonian.  They  had  also  some  success  upon  the 
lakes. 

In  the  campaign  of  1813  the  British  maintained  their 
superiority  on  land,  but  the  Americans  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  lakes.  A  brilliant  exploit  at  sea,  howev¬ 
er,  re-established  the  honour  of  the  British  flag.  Cap¬ 
tain  Broke,  being  off  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  Shan¬ 
non  frigate,  challenged  the  Chesapeake,  which  was 
lying  there,  to  come  out.  The  challenge  was  accept¬ 
ed  ;  the  Americans  were,  as  usual,  greatly  superior 
in  number  of  men  and  guns,  and  weight  of  metal;  yet 
in  fifteen  minutes  she  was  a  prize,  and  on  her  way  to 
Halifax  !f 

*  Line-of-battle  ships  !  When  did  the  mortified  pride  of  England 
ever  before  resort  to  such  an  apology  as  this  to  palliate  defeat. 
But  what  were  the  real  facts  in  the  case?  The  Constitution  was 
some  two  or  three  hundred  tons  larger  than  the  Guerriere,  and 
had  five  or  six  guns,  and  sixty  or  seventy  men  more  than  her  an¬ 
tagonist.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  results  of  the  action  compare 
with  this :  “  In  thirty  minutes,”  says  Captain  Hull,  “  after  we 
fairly  got  alongside  the  enemy,  she  surrendered,  and  had  not  a 
spar  standing ;  and  her  hull,  both  above  and  below  water,  was  so 
shattered  that  a  few  more  broadsides  must  have  carried  her  down.” 
The  Guerriere  had  fifteen  killed  and  sixty-three  wounded  ;  the 
Constitution  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  was  scarcely 
injured  at  all  either  in  her  hull  or  spars.  These  facts  need  no 
commentary  to  show  that  superior  skill  and  conduct  had  far  more 
to  do  in  producing  this  great  disparity  of  effect  than  any  difference 
of  physical  force.  Admitting  the  relative  force  of  the  United 
States  and  Macedonian  to  have  been  about  the  same  (which  is 
being  too  favourable  to  the  latter),  we  find  that  the  English  frig¬ 
ate  had  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded,  that  she  lost 
her  mainmast  and  other  spars,  and  was  badly  cut  up  in  her  hull ; 
whereas  the  Americans  had  but  five  killed  and  seven  wounded, 
and  their  ship  was  so  little  injured  that  she  might  have  continued 
her  cruise  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  So  much  for  the 
story  of  line-of-battle  ships.  The  commander  of  the  Guerriere  did 
not  consider  himself  so  ill  matched  against  these  formidable  ships 
before  he  had  “  a  taste  of  their  quality he  sought  a  conflict  with 
them  with  the  most  boastful  eagerness. — Am.  Ed. 

f  What  is  here  stated  as  to  the  relative  force  of  the  two  ships 
is  not  correct :  in  this  respect  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  ; 
but  other  circumstances  were  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Americans.  The  Chesapeake  was  just  out  of  port,  with  an  en- 
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After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  negotia¬ 
tions  were  opened  for  peace,  though  without  any  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  hostilities  were  consequently  continued.  At 
midsummer  a  large  body  of  Wellington’s  veterans 
landed  in  Canada :  but  the  incapacity  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  the  commander-in-chief,  prevented  anything 
effectual  from  being  done.  A  fleet,  with  a  strong  mil¬ 
itary  force,  commanded  by  General  Ross,  sailed  up  the 
Chesapeake  ;  and  the  troops,  having  been  landed  on 
the  24th  of  August,  defeated  an  American  army  of 
eight  or  nine  thousand  men,*  and  took  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  all  the  public  buildings  and  stores 
were  destroyed.  The  fleet  and  army  then  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

A  most  unfortunate  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  New-Orleans  :  but,  as  usual,  the  secret 
transpired ;  and  General  Jackson,  who  commanded  at 
that  post,  had  time  to  prepare  for  its  defence,  and  his 
dispositions  were  most  able.  The  Americans  were 
posted  behind  intrenchments,  with  a  deep  canal  in 
their  front ;  from  batteries  and  vessels  of  war  on  the 
river  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  ;  while  their  rifle¬ 
men,  taking  deliberate  aim,  did  murderous  execution. 
In  fine,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  after  losing 
their  leader,  the  gallant  Pakenham,  and  between  two 
and  three  thousand  of  their  peninsular  troops,  in  a 
battle  fought  on  the  8th  of  January.  Peace  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  a  war 

tirely  new  crew ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  the  men  were  in  a 
state  of  discontent  bordering  on  mutiny  at  the  time  ;  her  gallant 
commander  and  most  of  her  officers  were  killed  early  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and,  owing  to  some  of  her  head  sails  being  shot  away,  she 
would  not  obey  her  helm,  and  fell  on  board  the  enemy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  expose  her  to  a  raking  fire.  These  probably  are  the  causes 
which  occasioned  her  capture.  The  exultation  manifested  in 
England  on  receiving  information  of  this  event  showed  what 
value  was  attached  to  a  naval  victory  over  the  Americans ;  and 
was  little  less  flattering  to  the  latter  than  the  most  brilliant  tri 
umph. — Am.  Ed. 

*  Five  or  six  thousand  is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  and  most 
of  these  militia  hastily  collected  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

■ — Am.  Ed. 
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was  terminated  which  should  never  have  been  com¬ 
menced.* 

The  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  to  France  in  1815  re¬ 
kindled  the  flames  of  war.  The  most  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  were  adopted  by  the  allied  nations  to  oppose  him, 
and  large  armies  were  rapidly  assembled  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.  The  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
the  18th  of  June,  between  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
at  Waterloo.  To  give  the  details  of  this  important 
conflict  is  out  of  our  power ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a 
victory  more  complete  was  never  won,  and  that  it 
crushed  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  Corsican  conqueror, 
who  shortly  after  sought  refuge  on  board  of  a  British 
man-of-war,  and  at  length  died  a  captive  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena. 

A  general  peace,  which  has  not  been  since  inter¬ 
rupted,  was  now  established.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  George  III.  England  was  internally  agitated, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  ne¬ 
cessarily  attendant  on  a  return  to  peace  from  a  pro¬ 
tracted  state  of  war,  which  had  greatly  altered  the  re¬ 
lations  of  society,  and  in  many  places  riots  took 
place  which  it  required  military  force  to  quell. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  subjugation  of 
India  was  effected,!  chiefly  under  the  administration 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  whose  brother,  the  future 
vanquisher  of  Napoleon,  first  displayed  his  great  mili¬ 
tary  abilities  in  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas ;  and 
Delhi,  Assye,  and  Dargaum  opened  the  roll  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  great  military  achievements  which  give 
distinction  to  his  name.  The  whole  of  India,  with 
the  exception  of  Lahore,  Nepaul,  and  a  few  other 
states,  is  now,  more  or  less,  directly  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  Great  Britain,  whose  rule  is  evidently,  though 

*  This  is  but  a  meager  and  distorted  account  of  our  second 
war  with  England ;  nor  can  we  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
by  notes.  For  farther  particulars,  the  reader  may  consult  Brack- 
enridge’s  History  of  the  Late  War.  See  also  Hale’s  History  of 
the  United  States,  &c.,  Harpers’  Family  Library. 

t  In  what  way  the  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  will  have  dis¬ 
covered.— Am.  Ed. 
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not  to  the  extent  to  be  desired,  a  blessing  to  that  vast 
region,  and  which  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  the 
withering  despotism  of  Russia,  or  a  return  to  the  for¬ 
mer  state  of  turbulence  and  oppression. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  England,  reached  its 
close.  The  venerable  monarch  was  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  The  sterling  goodness  and 
the  sincere  piety  which  marked  his  character  had  al¬ 
ways,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  and  of  the  party  violence 
and  anarcliic  principles  which  had  prevailed  so  much 
in  England  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  secured 
him  the  love  and  respect  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and,  though  so  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  the 
world,  his  death  caused  a  feeling  of  regret  and  melan¬ 
choly.  The  prince  regent  now  mounted  the  throne 
as  George  IV. 

The  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  George  IY. 
were  the  prosecution  of  the  queen  for  conjugal  infidel¬ 
ity,  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Over  the 
former,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  we  would  willingly 
cast  the  veil  of  oblivion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though 
the  queen  was  not  spotless,  she  had  been,  from  the 
first,  harshly,  and  even  barbarously  treated.  There 
never  was,  in  fact,  a  more  ill-judged  union :  never 
were  two  persons  less  suited  to  each  other  than 
George  IV.  and  his  queen. 

The  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  was 
introduced  in  1829  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  hitherto  its  most  strenuous  opposers,  but 
who  now  saw  no  other  way  of  averting  a  civil  war  in 
Ireland. 

George  IV.  expired  on  the  25th  of  June,  1830,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
as  William  IV. 

This  monarch  was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne 
when  a  revolution  took  place  in  France,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  caused  by  it  was  not  without  effect  on  the 
elections  for  a  new  parliament.  The  conviction  that 
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a  reformation  in  the  house  of  commons  was  required, 
and  that  it  would  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the 
country  by  the  correction  of  abuses,  had  become  very 
general ;  and  an  indiscreet  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  against  reform  hastened  the  crisis.  The 
Whigs  at  length  arrived  at  office,  and  a  ministry  was 
formed  with  the  veteran  statesman,  Earl  Grey,  at  its 
head. 

A  bill  for  the  reform  of  parliament  was  introduced 
without  delay.  It  was  vehemently  and  unwisely  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Tory  party,  whose  obstinate  refusal  to 
many  of  the  larger  towns,  of  the  right  of  sending 
members  to  parliament,  had  in  a  great  measure  occa¬ 
sioned  it.  The  Whigs  were  equally  resolute  in  their 
determination  to  carry  the  measure.  Lord  Grey  was 
even  prepared,  in  imitation  of  the  Tories  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke,  to  swamp  the  house  of  peers  by  a  most 
extensive  creation :  but  the  evil  was  averted  by  the 
firmness  of  the  king  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Tory 
leaders.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1832.  It  abolished  a  great  number  of  the  small, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  rotten  boroughs,  and  gave  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  many  places  which  had  not  before  pos¬ 
sessed  them.  It  also  materially  altered  the  character 
of  the  elective  franchise,  giving  a  vast  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Democratic  principle. 

Other  important  measures  of  reform  have  been  sub¬ 
sequently  passed :  such  as  opening  the  China  trade, 
emancipating  the  negro  slaves  in  the  colonies,  amend¬ 
ing  the  poor-laws,  reforming  corporations,  etc.,  some 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  beneficial ;  while  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  of  others  can  only  be  tested  by 
time. 

William  IY.  died,  after  a  brief  reign,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  present  majes¬ 
ty,  Victoria,  the  only  child  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent, 
third  son  of  George  III. 

The  British  empire,  now  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  has,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  its  vast 
American  colonies,  been  greatly  increased  within  the 

Vol.  V.— D  D 
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last  century.  It  consists,  in  Europe,  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  those 
of  Malta  and  Heligoland ;  in  America,  of  the  Canadas, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward’s  Isl¬ 
and,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  etc. ;  of  the  Ber¬ 
mudas  and  the  West  India  Islands  ;*  and  of  British 
Guianaf  on  the  Southern  Continent ;  in  Africa,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  the 
Mauritius  or  Isle  de  France ;  in  Asia,  of  India  and 
Ceylon;  in  Australasia,  of  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  etc. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  about 
18,000,000,  and  that  of  Ireland  nearly  9,000,000  ;  that 
of  her  colonies  and  foreign  dependancies,  without  In¬ 
dia,  is  about  3,500,000,  while  the  population  of  the 
latter  country,  either  more  or  less  directly  under 
British  domination,  amounts  to  120,000,000.  The 
British  sovereign  is  thus  the  ruler  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings. 

In  Europe  the  British  isles  rank  as  the  fourth  state 
in  population,  being  exceeded  only  by  Russia,  France, 
and  Austria.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  mass  of 
people  impresses  us  at  first  sight,  no  doubt,  with  an 
idea  of  national  strength  and  vigour :  still,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  this  very  excess  of  population  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  serious  evil  which  England  has  to  ap¬ 
prehend.  In  consequence  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
smallpox,  improved  methods  of  treating  diseases, 
habits  of  greater  cleanliness,  and  other  obvious  causes, 
the  average  duration  of  life  has  been  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  the  yearly  increase  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has,  in  the  present  century, 
been  at  the  rate  of  1  1-2  per  cent.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  professions,  trades,  and  occupations  are 
actually  overstocked,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  means  of  subsistence  becomes  every  day  greater. 
This  evil  must  go  on  augmenting  :  for  emigration,  the 

*  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Montser¬ 
rat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitt’s,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Tortola, 
Trinidad,  Anguilla,  Bahamas. 

t  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice. 
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only  remedy,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  its  cure.  In 
Great  Britain,  large  masses  of  the  population  are  con¬ 
gregated  in  towns  and  employed  in  manufactures; 
where,  rendered  formidable  by  their  numbers  and 
union,  and  sunk,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  po¬ 
litical  ignorance,  they  form  a  body,  always  ready,  the 
moment  any  crisis  of  distress  comes  on  them,  to  be 
set  in  motion  by  designing  men  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution.  In  Ireland  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  agricultural :  but  it  has  far  outgrown  the  nat¬ 
ural  means  of  subsistence,  and  is  therefore  miserably 
poor,  being  at  the  same  time  deplorably  ignorant. 
The  evil  is  therefore  great,  and  the  danger  menacing ; 
and  the  subject  one  which  demands  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

The  national  debt  of  England  amounts  at  present 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  eight  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  sterling  ($3,840,000,000),  the  annual  interest  of 
which  is  about  thirty  millions  ($144,000,000),  paid  to 
about  280,000  shareholders.  The  sum  raised  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  payment  of  this  interest  and  for  carrying  on 
the  government,  is  about  fifty  millions  ($240,000,000). 
These  sums  appear  enormous,  and  would  seem  to 
menace  national  ruin;  and  ministers  who  grasp  at 
popularity  always  seek  to  acquire  it  by  a  reduction  of 
taxation.  Yet  the  effect  never  proves  adequate  to  the 
expectation.  The  reason  is,  that  people  proceed  on 
a  false  analogy.  The  less  an  individual  spends,  the 
richer  he  is ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  same 
will  be  the  case  with  the  community.  But  there 
is  this  essential  difference :  that  what  the  individual 
spends  is  lost  to  him,  while  taxation  is  only  one  mode 
of  distributing  a  portion  of  the  annual  income  of  a 
state  among  its  members.  The  persons  who  in  re¬ 
ality  pay  the  taxes  are  the  capitalists  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  it  would  be  better  that  what  is  thus 
annually  taken  from  them  should  remain  and  accumu¬ 
late  in  their  hands,  or  be  distributed,  as  it  now  is,  by 
the  government,  among  a  vast  number  of  all  classes 
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of  the  community  1*  The  latter,  we  think,  will  prove 
to  be  most  beneficial,  whence  it  is  that  the  pressure 
of  taxation  is  so  little  felt ;  and,  were  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  abolished,  people  would  probably  find,  to  their 
surprise,  that  all  their  expectations  had  been  falla¬ 
cious.  A  limit,  however,  there  must  be  to  taxation, 
for  otherwise  landlords  and  other  capitalists  might 
become  nothing  more  than  mere  receivers  for  those 
who  subsisted  on  the  taxes  :  but  to  that  limit  neither 
England  nor  any  other  country  has  as  yet  approach¬ 
ed.! 

In  wealth,  in  industry,  in  power,  in  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  character,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  rational  lib¬ 
erty,  it  may,  we  think,  be  asserted,  without  partiality, 
that  England  stands  at  present  pre-eminent  among 
the  nations.  How  long  that  happy  condition  may 
continue  it  is  not  for  man  to  say.  Happy  the  writer 
of  the  foregoing  pages  should  his  work  be  found  wor¬ 
thy  a  place  among  those  which  have  been  instrument¬ 
al  in  exciting  a  love  and  veneration  for  the  institutions 
derived  from  our  Saxon  and  Norman  forefathers,  and 
improved  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  succeed¬ 
ing  generations. 

*  Of  the  280,000  shareholders  in  the  funds  representing  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  England,  87,000  derive  an  annual  income  from  it 
not  exceeding  10/. ;  44,000,  one  not  exceeding  20/. ;  98,000,  not 
greater  than  100/. ;  while  only  15  receive  8000/. ;  and  60,  10,000/. 
and  upward.  Landed  property  is  in  a  similar  state  ;  the  number 
of  landed  proprietors  in  England  and  Wales  is  200,000 ;  and  as 
the  total  rental  is  estimated  at  30,000,000/.,  their  average  income 
is  only  150/.  a  year. 

t  The  author’s  notions  on  this  subject  will  meet  with  but  little 
favour  from  the  American  reader ;  who  will,  after  all,  no  doubt, 
believe  that  the  $144,000,000  now  annually  raised  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  of  England  would  be  far  more  effectively 
employed  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  were  it  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. — Am,  Ed. 
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A,  page  196. 

PITT’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  following  is  Horace  Walpole’s  view  of  Pitt’s  administra¬ 
tion  (Last  years  of  George  II.,  ii.,  346-349).  We  hardly  need  ob¬ 
serve  that  Walpole  was  hostile  to  Pitt. 

“  Mr.  Pitt,  on  entering  upon  administration,  had  found  the  na¬ 
tion  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  point  of  power  and  reputation.  His  pre¬ 
decessors,  now  his  coadjutors,  wanted  genius,  spirit,  and  system. 
The  fleet  had  many  able  officers,  but  the  army,  which,  since  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  lost  sight  of  discipline, 
was  destitute  of  generals  in  whom  either  the  nation  or  the  sol¬ 
dierly  had  any  confidence.  France,  who  meaned  to  be  feared,  was 
feared  heartily ;  and  the  heavy  debt  of  the  nation,  which  was 
above  fourscore  millions,  served  as  an  excuse  to  those  who  under¬ 
stood  nothing  but  little  temporary  expedients  to  preach  up  our  im¬ 
possibility  of  making  an  effectual  stand.  They  were  willing  to 
trust  that  France  would  be  so  good  as  to  ruin  us  by  inches.  Pitt 
had  roused  us  from  this  ignoble  lethargy ;  he  had  asserted  that  our 
resources  were  still  prodigious  ;  he  found  them  so  in  the  intrepid¬ 
ity  of  our  troops  and  navies ;  but  he  went  farther,  and  perhaps 
too  far.  He  staked  our  revenues  with  as  little  management  as  he 
played  with  the  lives  of  the  subjects  ;  and,  as  if  we  could  never 
have  another  war  to  wage,  or  as  if  he  meaned,  which  was  im¬ 
practicable,  that  his  administration  should  decide  which  alone 
should  exist  as  a  nation,  Britain  or  France,  he  lavished  the  last 
treasures  of  his  country  with  a  prodigality  beyond  example  and 
beyond  excuse  ;  yet  even  that  profusion  was  not  so  blameable  as 
his  negligence.  Ignorant  of  the  whole  circle  of  finance,  and  conse¬ 
quently  averse  from  corresponding  with  financiers,  a  plain  set  of 
men  who  are  never  to  be  paid  with  words  instead  of  figures,  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  details,  drew  magnificent  plans,  and  left  others 
to  find  the  magnificent  means.  Disdaining,  too,  to  descend  into 
the  operations  of  an  office  which  he  did  not  fill,  he  affected  to 
throw  on  the  Treasury  the  execution  of  measures  which  he  dic¬ 
tated,  but  for  which  he  thus  held  himself  not  responsible.  The 
conduct  was  artful,  new,  and  grand,  and  to  him  proved  most  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Secluded  from  all  eyes,  his  orders  were  received  as 
oracles,  and  their  success,  of  consequence,  was  imputed  to  his  in¬ 
spiration.  Misfortunes  and  miscarriages  fell  to  the  account  of  the 
more  human  agents  ;  corruption  and  waste  were  charged  on  the 
subordinate  priests.  They  indeed  were  charmed  with  this  djs. 
P  d  3 
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pensation.  As  Mr.  Pitt  neither  granted  suits  nor  received  them, 
Newcastle  revelled  in  a  boundless  power  of  appointing  agents, 
commissaries,  victuallers,  and  the  whole  train  of  leeches,  and 
even  paid  his  court  to  Pitt  by  heaping  extravagance  on  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  for  the  more  money  was  thrown  away,  the  greater  idea 
Pitt  conceived  of  his  system’s  grandeur.  But  none  flattered  this 
ostentatious  prodigality  like  the  Germans.  From  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Ferdinand  to  the  lowest  victualler  in  the 
camp,  all  made  advantage  of  English  easiness  and  dissipation. 
As  the  minister  was  proud  of  such  pensioners,  they  were  not  coy 
in  begging  his  alms.  Fox,  too,  was  not  wanting  to  himself  during 
this  harvest,  to  which  his  office  of  paymaster  offered  so  commo¬ 
dious  an  inlet.  Depressed,  annihilated  as  a  statesman,  he  sat  si¬ 
lent,  indemnifying  himself  by  every  opportunity  of  gam  which  his 
rival’s  want  of  economy  threw  in  his  way.  The  larger  and  more 
numerous  are  subsidies,  the  more  troops  are  in  commission,  the 
more  are  on  service  abroad,  the  ampler  means  has  the  paymaster 
of  enriching  himself.  An  unfortunate  campaign  or  an  unpopular 
peace  might  shake  the  minister’s  establishment ;  but  till  this  vis¬ 
ion  of  expensive  glory  should  be  dissipated,  Fox  was  determined 
to  take  no  part.  But  thence,  from  that  inattention  on  one  hand 
and  rapacity  on  the  other,  started  up  those  prodigious  private  for¬ 
tunes  which  we  have  seen  suddenly  come  forth — and  thence  we 
remained  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  !  The  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Mr.  Pitt  extol  the  reverberation  he  gave  to  our  councils, 
the  despondence  he  banished,  the  spirit  he  infused,  the  conquests 
he  made,  the  security  he  affixed  to  our  trade  and  plantations,  the 
humiliation  of  France,  the  glory  of  Britain,  carried  under  his 
administration  to  a  pitch  at  which  it  never  had  arrived — and  all 
this  is  exactly  true.  When  they  add  that  all  this  could  not  be 
purchased  too  dearly,  and  that  there  was  no  option  between  this 
conduct  and  tame  submission  to  the  yoke  of  France,  even  this  is 
just  in  a  degree ;  but  a  material  objection  still  remains,  not  de¬ 
preciating  a  grain  from  this  bill  of  merits,  which  must  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged  by  whoever  calls  himself  Englishman,  yet 
very  derogatory  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  character,  as  virtually  trusted  with 
the  revenues,  the  property  of  his  country.  A  few  plain  words  will 
explain  my  meaning  and  comprehend  the  force  of  the  question. 
All  this  was  done,  but  might  have  been  done  for  many  millions 
less  ;  the  next  war  will  state  this  objection  more  fully. 

“  Posterity,  this  is  an  impartial  picture.  I  am  neither  dazzled 
by  the  blaze  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  nor,  if  there  are 
spots  in  the  sun,  do  I  deny  that  I  see  them.  It  is  a  man  1  am  de¬ 
scribing,  and  one  whose  greatness  will  bear  to  have  his  blemishes 
fairly  delivered  to  you,  not  from  a  love  of  censure  in  me,  but  of 
truth ;  it  is  history  I  am  writing,  not  romance.” 
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the  French  in  Egypt,  v.,  288. 

Acre,  its  defence  by  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney,  v.,  286. 

Act  of  Uniformity,  iv.,  194. 

Addison,  Joseph,  made  secretary  of 
stale,  v.,  151. 

Adrian  IV.,  pope,  authorizes  Henry 
II.  to  invade  Ireland,  i.,  167. 

Advowsons,  abolished  by  Long 
Parliament,  iv.,  124. 

African  Slave-trade,  iv.,  197 ;  abol¬ 
ished  by  Great  Britain,  v.,  294- 
296. 

Agreement  of  the  People,  the,  iv., 
65,  82. 

Agricola,  extends  the  Roman  con¬ 
quests  in  Britain  to  the  Tweed, 
i.,  22  ;  defeats  the  Caledonians, 
23. 

Aghrim,  battle  of,  v.,  75. 

Aids,  i.,  140. 

Aix-la-Chapelie,  peace  of,  v.,  179. 

Albermarle,  duke  of,  defeated  by 
the  Dutch  admirals  De  Ruyter 
and  De  Witt,  iv.,  203. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  v.,  304. 

Alexandrea,  battle  of,  v.,  288. 

Alfred  the  Great,  his  battles  with 
the  Danes,  obliged  to  secrete  him¬ 
self,  i.,  42 ;  issues  from  his  re¬ 
tirement,  defeats  the  Danes,  for¬ 
tifies  London,  44 ;  storms  the 
Danish  camp  at  Benfleet,  45 ;  his 
death  and  character,  47. 

Alva,  duke  of,  iii.,  57, 59 ;  conspires 
to  destroy  the  Protestants,  64 ; 
his  cruelty  in  the  Netherlands, 
65. 

Amboyna,  massacre  of  the  English 
at,  iv.,  196. 


America,  discovery  of,  ii.,  148. 

Amherst,  General,  takes  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  v.,  187 ;  takes  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  188. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  v.,  288. 

Anabaptists,  burned  in  London,  ii., 
196,  225  ;  their  persecution,  253  ; 
their  opposition  to  Cromwell,  iv., 
128 ;  their  meetings  suppressed, 
184. 

Andrd,  his  capture  and  execution, 
v.,  218. 

Angles,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jut¬ 
land  and  Holstein,  invade  and 
conquer  part  of  Britain,  i.,  28. 

Anglesia  or  Mona,  island  of,  seat  of 
the  Druids,  i.,  21. 

Anglo-Norman  conslitution,  i.,  138- 
148. 

Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  i.,  86-96. 

Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  of  all  Brit¬ 
ain,  i.,  49. 

Anglo-Saxon  terms,  i.,  315. 

Anlaf,  Danish  chief,  defeated  by 
Athelstan,  i.,  51. 

Anne,  her  accession,  v.,  103 ;  war 
declared  against  France,  Marl¬ 
borough  commands  the  allied 
army,  105  ;  unsuccessful  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Cadiz,  105  ;  new  par¬ 
liament  meets,  Tory  and  High- 
church  party  predominant,  106; 
hill  for  preventing  occasional 
conformity,  107;  military  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Continent,  107-117; 
Act  of  Security,  117;  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  117-121; 
Whigs  and  Tories,  121-129;  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Tories,  127 ;  change 
of  administration,  129 ;  creation  of 
new  peers,  133;  charges  brought 
against  Marlborough,  134 ;  peace 
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concluded  at  Utrecht,  136 ;  death 
and  character  of  Anne,  140,  141. 
Anne  Askew,  burned  at  Smithfield, 

11.,  240. 

Anne  Boleyn,  married  to  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.,  190;  her  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution,  204-208 ;  her  letter  to 
Henry,  322. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  married  to  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.,  228. 

Anselm,  made  primate  of  England, 

1.,  119;  quarrels  with  the  king, 
120;  restored  to  favour  by  Henry 

1.,  122. 

Anson,  his  celebrated  voyage,  v., 
170, 171 ;  defeats  the  French  fleet, 

179. 

Antoninus,  builds  a  wall  from  the 
Tyne  to  Solway  Frith,  i.,  23. 
Archers,  ii.,  120. 

Arabella  Stuart,  iii.,  161. 

Argyle,  earl  of,  charged  with  trea¬ 
son,  escapes  to  Holland,  iv.,  283 ; 
his  return  and  execution,  v.,  11. 

■ - ,  duke  of,  controls  the  Scot¬ 

tish  parliament,  iv.,  84 ;  his  trial 
and  execution,  188. 

- - ,  duke  of,  engages  the  Earl 

of  Mar  at  Dunblane,  v.,  148. 
Arnold,  General,  his  gallant  conduct 
before  Quebec,  v.,  211 ;  his  trea¬ 
son  at  West  Point,  218. 

Armada,  Spanish,  defeat  of,  iii.,  110. 
Armed  neutrality,  v.,  216,  287. 
Army  Plot,  iii.,  249. 

Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  his  con¬ 
test  for  the  English  crown,  i., 
191-193  ;  his  tragical  death,  195. 
Assembly  of  divines,  iii.,  11. 

Asser,  i.,  308. 

Assize  of  arms,  i.,  179. 

Aspern,  battle  of,  v.,  303. 

Athelstan,  his  accession,  i.,  49 ;  de¬ 
feats  the  Britons  of  Cambria  and 
Damnonia,  the  Scots  and  the 
Danes,  51 ;  assumes  the  title  of 
King  of  the  English,  52. 
Athelwold,  his  lore  of  Elfrida,  i., 
57. 

Athlone,  siege  and  capture  of,  v., 
74,  75. 

Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  see,  and  joins  the 
Pretender,  v.,  158. 

Augustine,  converts  the  Saxons  to 
Christianity,  i.,  31. 


Auricular  confession,  ii.,  251. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  v.,  296. 

Authorities  for  early  English  his¬ 
tory,  i.,  306,  307. 

Authorities,  iv.,  306. 

Auto-da  fe,  ii.,  40 ;  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  it,  296. 

Azincourt,  battle  of,  ii.,  46-49. 

B. 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  made  chancel¬ 
lor,  iii.,  168 ;  his  impeachment 
and  dismissal,  173. 

Baliol,  king  of  Scots,  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  London 
by  Edward  I.,  i.,  246. 

- ,  Edward,  seizes  on  the  Scot¬ 
tish  crown,  acknowledges  the 
feudal  superiority  of  England,  L, 
275 ;  deposed,  277. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  iii.,  219,  220. 

Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  perse¬ 
cutes  the  Puritans,  iii.,  185. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  i.,  265. 

Barcelona,  taken  by  the  English, 
v.,  111. 

Barebone’s  parliament,  iv.,  123; 
their  proceedings,  123-125  ;  dis¬ 
solved  by  Cromwell,  125. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  ii.,  95. 

Barons,  of  England,  fortify  their 
castles,  oppress  the  people,  i., 
131-135;  their  war  with  King 
John,  201-206;  compel  him  to 
sign  Magna  Charta  at  Runny- 
mead,  204 ;  offer  the  crown  'to 
Louis,  son  of  the  French  king, 
who  lands  with  an  army  and 
takes  London,  207 ;  desert  the 
French  prince  and  return  to  their 
allegiance,  210. 

Bath,  order  of,  v.,  159. 

Bayeuse,  bishop  of,  i.,  110. 

Bayonne,  league  of,  to  exterminate 
the  Protestants,  iii..  24. 

Baxter,  Richard,  v.,  34. 

Benbow,  Admiral,  v.,  106. 

Benevolences,  ii.,  98. 

Beresford,  Marshal,  engages  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  at  Albuera,  v.,  304. 

Bible,  the  evils  of  its  suppression, 

ii.,  125. 

Bill  of  Rights,  v.,  56. 

Bishops,  the  recusant,  iii.,  13,  14, 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  v.,  239, 

Black  Prince,  the,  conduct  of 
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battle  of  Creci,  i.,  2S6 ;  defeats, 
and  takes  the  French  king  prison¬ 
er  at  Poitiers,  272 ;  his  death  and 
character,  298 ;  his  cruelty,  322. 

Blake,  Admiral,  defeated  by  Van 
Tromp  off  the  Downs,  iv.,  113; 
defeats  Van  Tromp  off  La  Hogue, 
113;  chastises  the  Tunisians,  137 ; 
his  successes  against  the  Span¬ 
iards,  148 ;  his  death,  149. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  v.,  109. 

Blnndel,  i.,  318. 

Blore  Heath,  battle  of,  ii.,  79. 

Blount,  Sir  John,  v.,  156. 

Boadicea,  defeated  by  the  Romans, 

L,  22. 

Bocland,  i.,  88. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  his  character,  v., 
138;  impeached  of  high  treason, 
joins  the  Pretender,  145,  146. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  invades  and 
conquers  Egypt,  v.,  284-286; 
made  first  consul,  286 ;  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperor,  290 ;  declares  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  state  of  blockade,  297 ; 
makes  his  brother  Joseph  king  of 
Spain,  298 ;  his  disasters  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  306 ;  his  abdication  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  307 ;  his  defeat  at  Wa¬ 
terloo,  311. 

Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  ii.,  307  ; 

111.,  14. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  revised, 

11.,  262 .  its  use  forbidden,  iv., 
13  ;  revised,  186. 

Book  of  Sports,  iii.,  186,  187. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  defeats  the 
French  fleet,  v.,  188. 

Boston  evacuated  by  Lord  Howe, 
v„  212. 

Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  ii.,  113. 

Bothwell,  his  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  iii.,  41 ;  marries  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  43 ;  his  fate,  47. 

Bovines,  battle  of,  i.,  201. 

Boyne,  battle  of,  v.,  67-69. 

Braddock,  General,  his  defeat,  v., 
181. 

Bradshaw,  John,  presides  at  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  iv.,  68-72 ;  made  pres¬ 
ident  of  council  of  state,  81 ;  his 
death,  118;  his  character,  308. 

Brandywine,  battle  of,  v.,  218. 

Breda,  declaration  from,  iv.,  171, 
172,  188,  195. 


Bremen,  its  annexation  to  Hanover 
v.,  160. 

Bretigni,  peace  of,  i.,  296. 

Brigantians,  the,  i.,  21. 

Britain,  under  the  Romans,  i.,  17- 
23 ;  condition  of,  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  conquest,  17-19  ;  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of,  their  character, 
18;  early  trade  with  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  19;  invaded  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  under  Julius  Csesar,  19; 
under  Plautius  and  Vespasian, 
20;  country  subdued  by  Agricola 
as  far  as  the  Tweed,  23  ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  introduced,  24 ;  invaded 
by  the  Piets,  by  the  Saxons,  24  ; 
evacuated  by  the  Romans,  25; 
conquest  of  Kent  by  the  Jutes,  26  ; 
of  Sussex  by  the  Saxons,  27  ; 
kingdoms  of  Essex  and  Wessex 
formed  by  the  Saxons,  28  ;  king¬ 
doms  of  East  Anglia,  Northum¬ 
bria,  and  Mercia  formed  by  An¬ 
gles,  establishment  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  28;  Britons  driven 
into  Wales,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall,  uncertainty  of  early 
history  of  Britain,  29;  Saxon 
kingdoms  united  under  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  36. 

British  empire,  its  present  extent 
and  population,  v.,  313-315. 

British  tribes,  i.,  307. 

Bruce,  David,  assumes  the  title  of 
King  of  Scotland,  i.,  255 ;  his  suc¬ 
cesses  against  the  English,  264; 
defeats  Edward  II.  at  Bannock¬ 
burn,  invades  Ireland,  265 ;  in¬ 
vades  England,  272;  his  title  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  England,  273. 

Brunswick,  house  of,  v.,  145. 

Broad  Bottom  Administration,  v., 
179. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  his  profliga¬ 
cy,  iv.,  211;  plots  against  the 
queen,  215;  arraigned  by  the 
Commons,  and  dismissed  from 
the  king’s  councils,  230,  231. 

Bonn,  capture  of,  v.,  108. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  v.,  211. 

Burnet,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  v.,  57. 

Burgoyne,  defeated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  Stillwater,  and  compelled 
to  surrender,  v.,  214. 
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Burke,  Edmund,  v.,  205 ;  opposes 
the  measures  of  the  ministry 
against  the  American  colonies, 
210;  enters  the  cabinet,  227  ;  ap¬ 
pears  against  Warren  Hastings, 
252  ;  opposes  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  259. 

Bute,  Lord,  v.,  197,  200. 

Byng,  Admiral,  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  v.,  182-184. 

C. 

Cabal,  the,  iv.,  209. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  ii.,  148. 

Cadiz  taken  by  the  English,  iii., 
115. 

Calais,  siege  of,  i.,  289;  taken  by 
the  French,  ii.,  314. 

Caledonians,  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  i.,  23. 

Calendar,  reformation  of,  v.,  180. 

Caligula,  i.,  20. 

Caine,  synod  of,  i.,  00. 

Cambray,  league  of,  ii.,  150. 

Camden,  battle  of,  v.,  215. 

Cameron  ians,  the,  persecution  of, 

iv. ,  282 ;  oppose  the  union  with 
England,  v.,  120. 

Canada  ceded  to  England,  v.,  199. 

Canning,  George,  v.,  303. 

Canute  the  Great,  succeeds  his  fa¬ 
ther  Sweyn,  i.,  65 ;  his  battles 
with  the  English,  66,  67 ;  pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  England  by  the 
Witan,  68 ;  his  power,  his  death 
and  character,  69. 

Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  English, 

v. ,  187. 

Caractacus,  defeated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  i.,  20. 

Carrickfergus,  capture  of,  v.,  05. 

Cassivelaunus,  i.,  19. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  v  ,  303. 

Catesby,  Robert,  ii.,  149-156. 

Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V., 
marries  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  ii.,  54. 

Catharine  Parr,  marries  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.,  236. 

Cavaliers,  the,  iii.,  275. 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  his  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Cadiz,  iii.,  193. 

Cecil,  Sir  William,  chief  adviser  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iii.,  9;  made 
Baron  Burleigh,  60 ;  his  death 
end  character,  118. 


Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  advocated 
by  Dunstan,  i.,  54- 

Celts,  the,  ancient  Britons  sjarung 
from  them,  i.,  18. 

Ceorles,  the,  i.,  87. 

Charles  I„  his  accession,  iii.,  188  ; 
marries  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of 
the  King  of  France,  189;  ruled 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  191 ; 
his  arbitrary  measures  to  raise 
money,  193,  196-198,  213,  214  ; 
unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  193 ;  impeachment  of 
Buckingham  by  the  Commons, 
194-196;  involved  by  Bucking¬ 
ham  in  war  wilh  France,  199; 
Commons  demand  the  redress  of 
grievances,  201 ;  Charles  assents 
to  a  bill  with  this  object,  202; 
his  perfidy,  203;  assassination 
of  Buckingham,  204 ;  firmness 
of  the  Commons,  206-208,  229  ; 
peaoe  with  France  and  Spain, 
210 ;  measures  of  the  king  to  re¬ 
store  the  Catholic  religion,  210- 
213  ;  his  tyranny  drives  many  to 
emigrate  to  America,  218,  219 ; 
religious  difficulties  in  Scotland, 
219-227 ;  Long  Parliament,  232- 
235 ;  impeachment  and  trial  of 
Strafford,  235-248 ;  his  attainder 
and  execution,  251-253 ;  measures 
of  the  popular  leaders.  255,  256, 
273,  274;  suppression  of  the 
courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission,  259 ;  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  263-269 ;  parties  of 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  275 ; 
Charles  retires  from  London,  280 ; 
conduct  of  the  two  parties,  284- 
288  ;  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  289 ;  the  king  assembles  his 
friends  at  York,  292 ;  army  of  the 
Parliament  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  293;  battle  of 
Edgehill,  297 ;  defeat  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  forces  at  Roundway 
Down,  303  ;  death  of  Hampden, 
304,  305  ;  Royalists  take  Bristol, 
306;  battle  of  Hungerford,  308; 
the  king  assembles  a  parliament 
at  Oxford,  313,  314  ;  defeat  ofthe 
Royalists  at  Marston  Moor,  318; 
battle  ofNewbury,  320 ;  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Fairfax  made  oommander-in- 
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chief  of  the  Parliament  forces,  iv., 
9  ;  trial  and  execution  of  Laud, 
10.  11;  negotiations  for  peace, 
41;  Royalists,  under  Montrose, 
victorious  in  Scotland,  17,  18,  25  ; 
Parliament  forces,  under  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  defeat  the  Royal¬ 
ists  at  Naseby,  20, 21 ;  insincerity 
of  Charles,  22 ;  successes  of 
Cromwell,  29  ;  the  king  surren¬ 
ders  himself  to  the  Scots,  31,  32  ; 
disagreement  between  the  Par¬ 
liament  and  army,  38-40,  44,  47, 
63 ;  seizure  of  the  king  by  the 
English,  41 ;  his  escape,  49  ;  his 
recapture,  51 ;  hostilities  renew¬ 
ed,  55 ;  defeat  of  the  Royalists, 
56;  conferences  with  Charles, 
59-63  ;  his  trial  and  condemna¬ 
tion,  67-73 ;  his  execution,  74- 
76  ;  his  last  days,  303  ;  his  char¬ 
acter,  76-78 ;  motives  of  his  judg¬ 
es,  78,  304  ;  names  of  his  judges, 
302. 

Charles  II.,  assents  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  lands  in 
Scotland,  iv.,  87 ;  crowned  at 
Scone,  96 ;  invades  England,  97  ; 
defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  98 ;  his  adventures  and  es¬ 
cape  to  France,  100-103;  bis  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Monk,  170 ;  his 
restoration,  173;  arrives  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Tewards  his  friends,  177 ; 
disbanding  of  the  army,  178 ;  bill 
of  oblivion  and  indemnity  passed, 
179  ;  trial  and  execution  of  the 
regicides,  180,  181 ;  exhumation 
of  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  Bradshaw,  181 ;  convention- 
parliament  dissolved,  183 ;  meet¬ 
ing  of  new  Parliament,  184 ;  res¬ 
toration  of  the  bishops,  185;  a  Par¬ 
liament  assembled  in  Scotland, 
188;  its  proceedings  against  the 
Covenanters,  189;  restores  Epis¬ 
copacy,  190;  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Irish,  190-192;  profligacy  of 
the  king,  192 ;  marries  Catharine, 
infanta  of  Portugal,  193;  sells 
Dunkirk  to  the  French,  Act  of 
Uniformity  passed,  194;  eject¬ 
ment  of  non-conforming  clergy, 
195 ;  Conventicle  Act  passed, 
Triennial  Act  repealed,  196;  war 


with  Holland,  198 ;  Duke  of  York 
defeats  the  Dutch  fleet,  199; 
plague  in  London,  199-201  ;  Five- 
mile  Act  passed,  202;  war  with 
France,  Dutch  defeat  the  English 
fleet  off  the  North  Foreland,  203 ; 
great  fire  in  London,  205  ;  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  206  ;  formation  of 
new  ministry,  209 ;  its  profligate 
character,  210;  secret  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Charles  and  the  French 
king,  216 ;  war  renewed  with 
Holland,  declaration  of  indul¬ 
gence  issued,  221 ;  rescinded, 
Test  Act  passed,  226 ;  the  king 
quarrels  with  his  Parliament, 
peace  made  with  Holland,  229 ; 
Charles  in  the  pay  of  the  French 
king,  230,  233,  235,  236,  239,  240, 
268 ;  court  and  country  parties, 
231, 242 ;  corruption  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  232,  236 ;  alliance  with 
Holland,  240 ;  peace  concluded  at 
Nimeguen,  241 ;  popish  plot,  243 
-248;  exclusion  of  Catholic  peers 
from  Parliament,  Parliament  dis¬ 
solved,  255 ;  new  Parliament 
meets,  257 ;  king  remodels  his 
council,  259 ;  measures  against 
the  Catholics,  260-262 ;  ejectment 
of  ministers,  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  262- 
268 ;  Parliament  dissolved,  new 
Parliament  meets,  next  day  pro¬ 
rogued,  268  ;  dissensions  between 
the  king  and  Parliament,  272-274; 
new  Parliament  meets  at  Oxford, 
277 ;  dissolved,  279 ;  persecutions 
renewed  in  Scotland,  281,  282; 
city  of  London  deprived  of  its 
franchises,  283-287  ;  execution  of 
Russel  and  Sidney,  293-296 ;  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  court,  297  ;  sickness, 
death,  and  character  of  Charles, 
298-300. 

Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  v.,  160. 

- Edward  [the  Young  Chev¬ 
alier],  lands  in  Scotland,  defeats 
the  English  at  Preston  Pans,  v., 
176 ;  enters  England,  177 ;  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Culloden,  178;  escapes  to 
France,  178. 

Charleston  taken  by  the  British,  Y n 
217. 
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Chesapeake  frigate,  taken  by  the 
Shannon,  v.,  309. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  made  lord- 
lieutenant  oflreland,  v.,  179. 

Church,  power  of  the  Episcopal 
order  in  the,  i.,  141,  142. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  v.,  299. 

Cinque  Ports,  iv.,  282. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  its  capture  by  the 
English,  v.,  306. 

Clarendon,  iii.,  234,  235,  237. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  orders  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Britain,  i.,  20. 

Clergy,  the,  corruption  of,  i.,  151. 

Clinton.  Sir  H.,  reduces  Charleston, 
v.,  217. 

Clive,  Lord,  his  conquests  in  India, 
v„  237-245. 

Closter-Seven,  capitulation  of,  v., 
187. 

Clubmen,  the,  iv.,  19. 

Cobham,  Lord,  liis  execution,  iii., 
144. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  iii.,  168,  202. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  iii.,  21,  68. 

Commons,  the,  their  increasing 
power,  ii.,  7,  84;  iii.,  131  ;  parties 
in,  190  ;  bribery  of,  v.,  163,  164. 

Commonwealth,  the,  established, 

iv. ,  79. 

Compton,  bishop  of  London,  his 
suspension,  v.,  22. 

Compurgators,  i.,  92. 

Condd,  Prince  of,  iii.,  21,  69,  71. 

Conference  of  York,  iii.,  51. 

Confirmation  of  bishops  by  the  pope, 
i.,  148. 

Congregation  of  the  Lord,  its  for¬ 
mation  in  Scotland,  iii.,  17. 

Constable  of  England,  ii.,  117. 

Constantine,  King  of  Scots,  i.,  50. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  i.,  158. 

Constitution  of  England  under  the 
Plantagenets,  ii.,  115-117. 

Conventicle  Act  passed,  iv.,  196 ; 
renewed,  214. 

Convocation,  the,  iv.,  198. 

Convents,  their  suppression,  ii., 
213;  their  partial  restoration,  v., 
25, 

Copenhagen  taken  by  the  English, 

v. ,  297. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  defeats  the 
Americans  at  Camden,  v.,  218; 
his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  226. 


Cornwallis,  Marquis,  made  Gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  India,  v.,  256; 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  282. 

Corporation  Act,  iv.,  185. 

Coruna,  battle  of,  v.,  300. 

Council  of  state  in  1649,  iv.,  307. 

Covenant,  Scottish,  iii.,  222. 

Covenanters,  the,  prepare  for  de¬ 
fence,  iii.,  224  ;  their  religious 
character,  225 ;  form  compact 
with  their  friends  in  England, 
227 ;  their  military  successes, 
230 ;  their  persecution,  262-268. 

Coventry  Act,  iv.,  217. 

Cowpens,  battle  of,  v.,  225. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  favourite  of 
Henry  VIII.,  ii.,  180;  made  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  189  ;  com¬ 
piles  a  new  liturgy  in  English, 
251  ;  his  degradation  and  martyr¬ 
dom,  307-311. 

Creci,  battle  of,  i.,  286. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  promotion 
by  Henry  VIII.,  ii.,  186  ;  his  exe¬ 
cution,  231. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  enters  the  service 
of  the  Parliament,  iii.,  295;  his 
victory  at  Marston  Moor,  318 ; 
heads  the  party  of  Independents, 
iv.,  7  ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  20 ;  confers  with  the 
king  at  Hampton  Court,  46-48  ; 
royalty  and  House  of  Lords  abol¬ 
ished,  79 ;  council  of  state  formed. 
Commons  declared  the  supreme 
authority,  81  ;  Cromwell  appoint¬ 
ed  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  89 ; 
takes  Drogheda  and  Wexford, 
his  cruelty,  90,  91  ;  appointed 
captain-general  of  the  army,  in¬ 
vades  Scotland,  93 ;  defeats  the 
Scots  at  Lammermuir,  takes  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  95 ;  defeats  the  Royal¬ 
ists  at  Worcester,  sells  his  pris¬ 
oners  for  slaves,  99 ;  his  ambi¬ 
tious  designs,  114;  dissolves  the 
Long  Parliament,  117 ;  forms  a 
new  council  of  state,  121 ;  sum¬ 
mons  a  Parliament  of  his  own  se¬ 
lecting,  122;  its  proceedings,  123— 
125 ;  dissolved,  Cromwell  made 
Protector  by  council  of  slate,  126 ; 
conspiracies  against  him,  135, 
140,  141,  143,  151 ;  concludes 
peace  with  Holland,  131 ;  new 
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Parliament  meets,  opposes  his 
Views,  he  dissolves  it,  131-133; 
oppressively  taxes  the  Royalists, 
135;  makes  war  on  Spain,  136; 
intercedes  for  the  Vaudois,  139 ; 
allows  the  Jews  to  return  to 
England,  140 ;  issues  writs  for  a 
new  Parliament,  141;  aims  at  the 
title  of  king,  142-144  ;  Parliament 
Vote  it  to  him,  145 ;  army  object¬ 
ing,  he  declines  it,  146 ;  accepts 
title  of  protector,  with  power  to 
name  his  successor,  146  ;  his  in¬ 
auguration,  147  ;  Parliament  op¬ 
posing  him,  he  dissolves  it,  150 ; 
his  fears  of  assassination,  his 
illness  and  death,  153,  154 ;  bis 
character,  155. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  proclaimed  pro¬ 
tector,  iv.,  157  ;  assembles  a  new 
Parliament,  its  composition,  158  ; 
disagreement  between  Parliament 
and  council  of  state,  159 ;  Parlia¬ 
ment  dissolved,  Rump  Parliament 
restored,  votes  a  “  free  common¬ 
wealth,”  160;  intrigues  in  favour 
of  Charles  11.,  162;  Rump  dis¬ 
solved,  new  Parliament  meets,  its 
character,  171;  restoration  of 
Charles,  173. 

Crown  Point  taken  by  the  English, 
v.,  188 ;  by  the  Americans,  211. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  v.,  178. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  defeated  by 
Marshal  Saxe  at  Fontenoy,  v., 
175 ;  defeats  the  Chevalier  at 
Culloden,  178 ;  capitulates  to  the 
French  at  Closter  Seven,  187. 

D. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  his  impeachment  by 
the  Commons,  iv.,  258. 

Danegeld,  i.,  61,  72. 

Danes,  their  early  character  and 
history,  i.,  38 ;  begin  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  England,  defeated  by 
Egbert,  take  and  pillage  London, 
defeated  by  Ethelwulf,  39;  de¬ 
stroy  Winchester,  occupy  Isle  of 
Thanet,  40;  overrun  Northum¬ 
bria  and  Murcia,  defeat  Ethel- 
red  and  his  brother  Alfred,  41  - 
conquer  Northumbria,  42 ;  de¬ 
feated  by  Alfred,  44 ;  invade  Dev¬ 
on,  45;  defeated  by  Athelstan, 

Voii.  V.-E  e 


50 ;  renew  their  ravages,  61 ;  take 
and  plunder  London,  Danegeld 
first  paid  by  the  English,  61 ; 
massacre  of  the  Danes,  62 ;  fresh 
invasions  of,  63 ;  conquest  of 
England  by  Sweyn,  64. 

Darnley,  Lord,  marries  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  iii.,  33 ;  his  murder,  40. 

David,  Prince  of  Wales,  barbarously 
put  to  death  by  Edward  L,  i.,  240. 

David,  King  of  Scotland,  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  i.,  294. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  iv.,  221, 
225,  226;  v.,  33. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  v.,  56. 

Declaration  of  Independence  bytho 
United  States  of  America,  v.,  213. 

De  comburendo  Heretico,  writ  of. 
it,  40. 

De  Grasse,  Count,  v.,  226 ;  defeated 
by  Admiral  Rodney,  227. 

Delinquents,  iii.,  237. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  i.,  283. 

Dermot  M'Murrough,  king  of  Lein¬ 
ster,  i.,  168. 

De  Ruyter,  Admiral,  engages  the 
English  fleet  off  Plymouth,  iv., 
113  ;  defeats  the  English  fleet  off 
the  North  Foreland,  203. 

D’Estaing,  Count,  v.,  215. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  v„  175. 

De  Witt,  engages  the  English  fleet 
under  Blake,  iv.,  1 1 3 ;  defeats  the 
English  fleet  under  Albemarle, 
203. 

Diggers,  the,  iv.,  84. 

Directory  for  public  worship,  the, 
iv.,  11, 13. 

Divine  Right,  v.,  56,  135. 

Division  of  the  land  of  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  i.,  140. 

Domesday  Book,  i.,  48. 

Dominica,  taken  by  the  English,  V., 
195  ;  by  the  French,  215. 

DorislaOs,  Dr.,  his  murder,  iv.,  85, 

Douglas.  Earl  of,  defeated  by  Percy 
at  Homildon  Hill,  ii.,  34 

Downs,  battle  of,  iv.,  113. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  successes 
against  the  Spaniards,  iii.,  72-74;- 
destroys  Spanish  ships  at  Cadiz, 
105. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  takes  Manill*, 
V.,  128. 
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Druids,  the,  i.,  18. 

Drunken  Parliament,  the,  iv.,  1S8. 
Duncan,  Admiral,  defeats  the  Dutch 
fleet,  v.,  269. 

Dunkirk,  capture  of,  iv.,  162;  sold 
to  the  French  by  Charles  II.,  194. 
Dunstan,  assumes  the  monastic 
vow,  his  political  influence,  i., 
54 ;  his  insolence  to  the  king,  55 ; 
banished,  recalled,  and  made  pri¬ 
mate,  56 ;  his  artifice,  59,  60. 

E. 

East  India  Company,  history  of,  v., 
234-249. 

Edburga,  her  profligacy,  i.,  35. 
Edgar  (the  Peaceful),  his  accession, 
i. ,  56  ;  prosperity  of  his  reign,  58. 
Edge  Hill,  battle  of,  iii.,  297,  298, 
324-326. 

Edmund  (the  Magnificent),  his  ac¬ 
cession,  defeats  the  Danes,  as¬ 
sassinated,  i.,  52. 

- II.  (Ironside),  proclaimed 

by  the  Witan,  i.,  66 ;  his  battles 
with  the  Danes,  67. 

Edred,  his  accession,  i.,  53. 

Edric,  Streone,  his  treachery,  i., 66, 
67. 

Edward  I.  (the  Elder),  his  acces¬ 
sion,  defeats  the  Danes,  i.,  48. 
- II.  (the  Martyr),  his  acces¬ 
sion,  assassinated  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Elfrida,  i.,  59. 

- III.  (the  Confessor),  his  ac¬ 
cession,  i.,  71  ;  abolishes  Dane- 
geld,  favours  the  Normans,  73 ; 
appoints  William,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  his  successor,  76;  his 
death  and  character,  78. 

- I.  (Longshanks),  returns 

from  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  i.,  235;  subdues  Wales, 
237-241  ;  arbitrates  between  the 
claimants  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
241 ;  compels  the  Scots  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  feudal  superiority, 
242;  subdues  Scotland,  war  with 
France,  247  ;  Scots  revolt  under 
Wallace,  248 ;  again  subdued, 
252-254 ;  rise  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  under  Rruce,  death  and 
character  of  Edward,  255,  256 ; 
his  improvement  of  the  laws,  258. 
- il.(ofCaernarvon),  his  oath 


to  pursue  the  war  against  the 
Scots,  i.,  260 ;  confers  honour 
and  wealth  on  Piers  Gaveston, 
his  favourite,  invades  Scotland, 
262 ;  defeated  by  Bruce  at  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  265  ;  makes  Hugh  le 
Despenser  his  favourite,  opposed 
by  his  barons,  266 ;  his  queem 
conspires  against  him,  268;  de¬ 
posed  and  murdered,  261;  his 
murderers,  321. 

Edward  III.  (of  Windsor),  his  ac¬ 
cession,  i.,  272;  acknowledges 
the  independence  of  Scotland, 
tyranny  of  Mortimer,  273  ;  Mor¬ 
timer  arrested  and  executed,  Ed¬ 
ward  assumes  the  government, 
274 ;  defeats  the  Scots  at  Halidon 
Hill,  276;  claims  the  crown  of 
France,  277 ;  forms  foreign  alli¬ 
ances,  278  ;  invades  France,  279 ; 
defeats  the  French  fleet,  280 ;  de¬ 
feats  the  French  king  at  Creci, 
287 ;  Scots  defeated  and  their 
king  taken  prisoner  at  Neville’s 
Cross,  288;  Edward  besieges  and 
takes  Calais,  287-289;  Black 
Prince  ravages  France,  290,  291  ; 
defeats  and  takes  the  French  king 
prisoner  at  Poictiers,  292,  293; 
peace  with  France,  release  of 
King  John,  296;  death  and  char 
acter  of  Edward,  299. 

- IV.,  defeats  the  Lancastri¬ 
ans  at  Towton,  ii.,  85 ;  Parlia¬ 
ment  passes  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  them,  86  ;  Edward  mar¬ 
ries  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey, 
89 ;  Nevilles  excite  a  rebellion, 
91  ;  battle  of  Edgecote,  91 ;  in¬ 
surrection  in  Lincolnshire,  92; 
opposed  by  Warwick,  Edward 
flies  to  Holland,  94 ;  returns,  de¬ 
feats  the  Lancastrians  at  Barnet, 
95;  defeats  Queen  Margaret  at 
Tewksbury,  96 ;  hostile  demon¬ 
strations  against  France,  98 ; 
death  and  character  of  Edward, 
100. 

-  V.,  his  brief  reign,  and 

murder  by  his  uncle  Richard,  ii., 
101-108. 

- VI ,  Somerset  made  protec¬ 
tor,  ii.,  247 ;  he  invades  Scotland, 
248 ;  defeats  the  Scots  at  the  battle 
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of  Pinkey,  249 ;  insurrections  of 
the  peasantry,  255-257 ;  fall  of 
Somerset,  259 ;  his  execution, 
264 ;  succeeded  by  Warwick, 
259;  peace  concluded  with  Scot¬ 
land  and  France,  260 ;  ambitious 
aims  of  Warwick,  266 ;  Edward 
bequeaths  the  crown  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  267 ;  his  death  and 
character,  268. 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  em¬ 
braces  Christianity,  i.,  31-34. 

Edwy  (the  Fair),  his  accession,  i., 
53. 

Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  subdues 
the  other  Saxon  kingdoms,  i.,  36 ; 
gives  the  name  of  England  (An 
gleland)  to  his  realm,  38 ;  defeats 
the  Danes,  his  death,  39. 

Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  i., 
187,  191,  196 ;  saves  his  life,  236. 

Elective  franchise,  ii.,  84. 

Elfmaar,  murder  of,  by  the  Danes, 
i.,  63. 

Elfrida,  her  beauty,  i.,  57. 

Elgiva,  barbarous  treatment  of,  i., 
56. 

Elizabeth,  her  accession,  makes  Sir 
William  Cecil  her  chief  adviser, 
puts  a  stop  to  persecution,  iii.,  9; 
her  coronation,  10  ;  declared  gov¬ 
erness  of  the  church,  11 ;  use  of 
a  foreign  language  in  divine  wor- 
shipdebated,  12;  Act  ofUniforin- 
ity  passed,  13;  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  the  dauphin,  her  hus¬ 
band,  assume  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  15;  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
stipulating  that  they  shall  re¬ 
nounce  the  titles  of  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  21  ;  Mary  in¬ 
sists  on  being  acknowleded  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  English  crown,  25  ; 
suiters  of  Elizabeth,  27;  Queen 
of  Scots  escapes  to  England,  49 ; 
detained  by  Elizabeth,  50;  in¬ 
trigue  between  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  53-66 ;  Catholic 
rising  in  the  north,  55;  foreign 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  Mary,  57 ; 
Elizabeth  excommunicated  by 
Pius  VI.,  59;  Cecil  made  Baron 
Burleigh,  60;  state  of  religious 
parties,  61-64;  execution  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  67 ;  massacre  of  the  Protest¬ 


ants  in  France,  68  ;  maritime  en¬ 
terprises.  72-74  ;  projected  mar¬ 
riage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Duko 
of  A  njou,  74-77 ;  severe  measures 
against  the  Catholics,  77, 78 ;  first 
appearance  of  the  Jesuits  in  Eng¬ 
land,  79 ;  conspiracies  in  favour 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  82-86; 
Elizabeth  aids  the  Dutch,  86; 
Babington’s  conspiracy,  88-90; 
trial  or  the  Queen  of  Scots,  91- 
95;  her  condemnation,  97-99; 
her  execution,  100-102;  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  from  Spain,  105; 
preparations  for  defence,  107-109; 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  Spanish 
Armada,  109,  110;  naval  enter¬ 
prises  against  the  Spaniards,  114- 
117;  expedition  to  Ireland,  119; 
execution  of  Essex,  123;  death 
and  character  of  Elizabeth,  124- 
129. 

Elliot,  General,  his  defence  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  v„  228. 

Elliot,  Sir  John,  iii.,  195,  207,  208. 

Ely,  monks  of,  i.,  105. 

Embowelling,  punishment  of,  ii„ 

122.  ’  ’ 

Emma,  queen  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  i.,  72. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  v.,  275. 

Engagement,  the,  iv.,  55. 

English  and  Scots,  their  former 
national  hatred,  ii.,  236. 

Enniskilleners,  the,  v.,  63. 

Entails,  statute  of,  i.,  259  ;  ii.,  147. 

Eorls,  the,  i.,  86. 

Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland, 
iii.,  184. 

Erastians,  the,  iv.,  13. 

Escheat,  ii.,  117. 

Escuage  nr  Scutage,  i.,  148. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  iii.,  112  ;  his  exploits 
in  Spain,  115-117  ;  his  expedition 
to  Ireland,  119;  his  disgrace  with 
the  queen,  120 ;  his  trial  and  ex 
ecution,  122,  123. 

- ,  Earl  of,  commands  the  Par¬ 
liament  forces,  iii.,  293  ;  engages 
the  Royalists  at  Edge  Hill,  297, 
298 ;  takes  Reading,  302 ;  defeats 
the  Royalists  at  Hungerford,  303 ; 
engages  the  royal  army  at  New¬ 
bury,  320 ;  his  death,  iv.,  37. 

Ethelbald,  i.,  40. 
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Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  embraces 
Christianity,  i.,  31. 

Ethelfreda,  the  Lady  of  Murcia,  i., 
49. 

Etheired  (the  Unready),  i.,  60 ;  pays 
tribute  to  the  Danes,  61 ;  orders 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Danes, 
62;  forced  to  abandon  his  king¬ 
dom,  64  ;  unsuccessful  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  it,  66. 

Ethelwald,  claims  the  crown,  is 
defeated  by  Edward  I.,  i.,  48. 

Ethelwulf,  defeats  the  Danes, 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  i., 
39. 

Ethered,  i.,  40. 

Eugene,  Prince,  v.,  108 ;  with  Marl¬ 
borough  defeats  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  109. 

Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  i.,  73. 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  v.,  225. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  i.,  231. 

Equivalent,  the,  vi,  119. 

Excise,  the,  made  a  permanent  tax, 
iv.,  178  ;  v.,  167. 

Excommunication,  by  the  Holy  See, 

i.,  144. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  v.,  296. 

F. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  defeats  the 
Royalists  at  Marston  Moor,  iii., 
318 ;  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Parliament  forces,  iv.,  9 ; 
defeats  the  Royalists  at  Naseby, 
20,  21 ;  his  successes,  24,  25,  28, 
•29,  42;  ruled  by  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  43 ;  his  character,  309. 

Fair  Rosamond,  i.,  317. 

Fair  of  Lincoln,  victory  of,  i„  209. 

Falkland,  Lord,  iii.,  308,  309. 

Falstalf,  Sir  John,  ii.,  59,  62. 

Family  Compact,  treaty  of,  v.,  197. 

Felton,  John,  assassinates  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  iii.,  204. 

Fenwick,  Sir  James,  his  trial  and 
execution,  v.,  90,  91. 

Feudal  kingdom,  description  of  a, 

i.,  141. 

Feudalism  among  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons,  i.,  94. 

Feudal  system  of  Normans,  i.,  140. 

Fever6ham,  Earl  of,  defeats  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  v.,  13. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  ii.,  161. 


Fifth-monarchy  men,  the,  It.,  183, ' 

Fines,  statute  of,  ii.,  149. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  hia 
execution,  ii.,  196. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  heads  the 
Irish  insurrection,  v.,  274 ;  hia 
capture  and  death,  277. 

Fitzosbert  (surnamed  Longbeard) 
excites  a  popular  insurrection  in 
London,  i.,  190. 

Five-mile-act,  the,  iv.,  202. 

Fleetwood,  iv.,  158. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  v.,  118, 121. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  v.,  162. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  ii.,  155. 

Florida  ceded  to  England,  v.,  199; 
to  Spain,  229. 

Folcland,  i.,  88. 

Fontainebleau,  peace  of,  v.,  199. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  v.,  175. 

Forest  laws,  ii.,  117;  iii.,  214. 

Forty-nine  men,  the,  iv.,  190,  191. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  v.,  206 ;  enters 
the  cabinet,  227 ;  his  coalition 
with  Lord  North,  229 ;  introduces 
his  India  Bill,  230;  takes  part 
against  Warren  Hastings,  225; 
favours  the  French  revolution, 
259;  his  death  and  character, 
292. 

Foxe,  John,  the  martyrologiat,  iii., 
128. 

Fox,  George,  iv.,  175. 

Fox,  Henry,  v.,  174. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  v.,  208. 

Frankpledge,  i.,  93. 

Frederic  II.,  of  Prussia,  v.,  174. 

French  language,  the,  introduced 
by  the  Normans  into  the  English 
courts,  i.,  138 ;  ordered  to  be  dis¬ 
used,  301. 

French  Revolution,  the,  v.,  257. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  v.,  296. 

Frith,  John,  burned  at  Smithfleld, 

ii.,  191,  192. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  his  voyage  to 
Hudson’s  Bay,  iii.,  72. 

Funding  system,  v.,  141. 

G. 

Gage,  General,  v.,  210. 

Galgachus,  defeated  by  Agricola,  L, 
23. 

Galway,  Earl  of,  takes  Madrid, 
defeated  at  Almanza,  v.,  113, 
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"Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  ii., 
304, 

Garter,  order  of,  instituted,  i.,  303. 

Gates,  General,  defeats  and  cap¬ 
tures  the  British  army  under 
Burgoyne,  v.,  214 ;  defeated  by 
Cornwallis  at  Camden,  218. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  favourite  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.,  i.,  260-263. 

Germans,  ancient,  their  character, 
&c.,  i.,  25. 

George  I.,  his  accession,  appoints  a 
Whig  ministry,  v.,  144;  insur¬ 
rection  in  Scotland  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  insurgents  defeat¬ 
ed  at  Preston,  147;  South  Sea 
and  other  bubbles,  153-156 :  trou¬ 
bles  in  Ireland,  159;  death  of 
George  I.,  161. 

-  II.,  his  accession,  v.,  161 ; 

retains  the  Walpole  ministry; 
163;  quarrels  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  168 ;  death  and  character 
of  the  queen,  1 69 ;  war  with  Spain, 
170;  with  Prussia  and  France, 
174, 175;  the  king  joins  his  army, 
defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  175 ;  son  of  the  Pretender 
lands  in  Scotland,  176;  peace 
concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,179; 
war  renewed  with  France,  180 ; 
general  war,  182;  successes  of 
the  English  arms  in  America, 
188, 189 ;  death  of  George  II.,  189. 

- -  III.,  his  accession,  v.,  194  ; 

resolves  to  continue  the  war,  195; 
successes  of  the  English,  195- 
199;  peace  concluded  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  199;  proceedings  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Wilkes,  200-205 ;  discon¬ 
tents  of  the  American  colonies, 
206 ;  Stamp  Act  passed,  208 ;  tea 
destroyed  at  Boston,  congress  of 
the  colonies  meets  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  209;  battle  of  Lexington, 
210;  of  Bunker  Hill,  211;  colo¬ 
nies  declare  themselves  independ 
ent,  213  ;  capture  of  Burgoyne’s 
army,  France  joins  tjje  Ameri¬ 
cans,  214;  Spain  declares  war 
against  England,  215;  riots  in 
London,  223 ;  Dutch  unite  in  the 
war  against  England,  224  ;  cap¬ 
ture  of  Yorktown  by  the  French 
and  Americans,  226 ;  peace  con- 

Ee2 


eluded,  independence  of  the  TTnl- 
ted  States  acknowledged  by  Eng¬ 
land,  229 ;  mental  derangement 
of  the  king,  231 ;  Prince  of  Wales 
declared  regent,  232:  revolution 
in  France,  257 ;  revolutionary 
movements  in  England,  262 ;  war 
with  France,  263;  confederacy 
with  the  continental  powers,  un¬ 
successful  expedition  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  264  ;  Bank  of  England 
suspends  cash  payments,  266; 
mutinies  in  the  navy,  266-268; 
Irish  rebellion.  269-283  ;  union  of 
England  and  Ireland,  283,  284 ; 
peace  concluded  at  Amiens,  288; 
war  renewed  with  France,  289 ; 
African  slave-trade  abolished, 
294;  capture  of  Copenhagen,  297; 
military  operations  in  Spain,  297 
-307 ;  war  with  the  United  States, 
307 ;  military  operations  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  307-310;  peace  concluded 
with  the  United  States,  310; 
death  of  George  III.,  312. 

George  IV.,  his  accession,  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  queen, repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Bill,  death  of  George  IV.,  v., 
312. 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  the  English,  v., 
110;  siege  and  bombardment  of, 
by  the  Spaniards,  224,  228. 

Gildas,  i.,  39. 

Ginckle,  General,  takes  Athlone, 
defeats  the  Irish  at  Aghrim,  v., 
75 ;  takes  Limerick,  completes 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  76. 

Glamorgan,  his  commission,  iv., 
301. 

Glastonbury,  abbey  of,  i.,  54. 

Glenco,  massacre  of,  v.,  77,  78. 

Gloucester,  Duchess  of,  tried  for 
witchcraft,  ii.,  67. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  murder 
of,  iv„  248-250. 

Godolphin,  Lord,  v.,  121-128 ;  his 
death  and  character,  137. 

Godwin,  his  influence  and  power, 

.  i.,  71-73. 

Goldsmith,  his  History  of  England, 

i.,  i . 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  heads  the 
riot  in  London,  v.,  222,  323. 
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Grand  Assize,!.,  179. 

Grattan,  Henry,  v.,  271. 

Greene,  General,  engages  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Guilford  Court¬ 
house,  v.,  225. 

Gregory  the  Great,  i.,  31. 

• - VII.,  his  contest  with  the 

emperor,  i.,  143. 

Grenada,  taken  by  the  English,  v., 
199;  by  the  French,  216. 

Guerriere,  frigate,  taken  by  the 
Constitution,  v.,  309. 

Gunhilda,  i.,  62. 

Gunpowder  Treason,  iii.,  149-158. 

Guy  Fawkes,  iii.,  149-156. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus,  act  of,  iv.,  260 ;  v., 
52. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  builds  a  wall 
from  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith, 
i  23. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  iv.,  173,  214. 

Halidon  Hill,  battle  of,  i.,  276. 

Hamilton,  duke  of,  his  trial  and 
execution,  iv.,  80,  81. 

Hampden,  John,  resists  payment 
of  ship-money,  iii.,  214-218,  239, 
271,273;  impeached  of  high  trea¬ 
son  by  the  king.  276-278,  288; 
his  death  and  character,  305. 

Hanover,  v.,  163. 

Hardacnute,  i.,  71. 

Harold  I.  (Harefoot),  i„  70. 

■ - II.,  his  accession,  i.,  79 ;  de¬ 

feats  the  Norwegians,  81 ;  slain, 
and  his  army  defeated  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Hastings,  84,  85. 

Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway, 

,  invades  England,  i.,  80 ;  defeated 
by  the  English,  81. 

Harrison,  General,  opposes  Crom¬ 
well,  iv.,  128 ;  his  execution,  180. 

Hastings,  Danish  pirate,  i.,  45. 

. - ,  battle  of,  i.,  84,  85. 

- ,  Warren,  his  oppressions 

in  India,  v.,  248-252 ;  his  im¬ 
peachment  and  trial,  252-254. 

Havana  taken  by  the  English,  v.( 
193- 

Hawke,  Sir  Edward,  defeats  the 
French  fleet,  v.,  179,  188. 

Hawkins,  John,  commences  the  Af¬ 
rican-slave  trade,  iii.,  72. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  aid  the  Britons 


against  the  Scots  and  Piets,  i.,  28  J 
turn  their  arms  against  the  Brit¬ 
ons,  subdue  Kent,  22,  26. 

Henry  I.  (Beauclerc),  his  usurpa¬ 
tion,  i,  122;  marries  Matdda, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
123;  contest  with  his  brother 
Robert  for  the  crown,  124;  in¬ 
vades  and  subdues  Normandy, 
125;  tragical  death  of  his  son 
Henry,  127 ;  declares  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Matilda  heiress  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  death  and  character  of  Hen¬ 
ry,  128,  129. 

— - —  II.  (Plantagenet),  his  acces¬ 
sion,  extent  of  his  dominions,  i., 
149;  reforms  abuses,  150 ;  makes 
war  on  France.  151 ;  appoints 
Thomas  4  Becket  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  152;  quarrels  with 
Becket,  157-162;  forces  the  bish¬ 
ops  to  assent  to  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon. 159 ;  appeals  to  the 
pope  against  Becket,  162 ;  invades 
Ireland,  170  ;  is  reconciled  to  the 
pope,  171  ;  rebellion  of  his  sons, 
wars  with  France  and  Scotland, 
171-175;  death  and  character  of 
Henry,  176,  177. 

- III.  (of  Winchester),  his  ac¬ 
cession,  i..  208  ;  Louis,  the  French 
prince,  defeated  and  compelled  to 
retire  from  England,  209,  210; 
troubles  with  the  barons,  212; 
war  with  France,  215;  exactions 
of  the  Papal  See,  216  ;  mean  sub¬ 
mission  of  Henry,  217,  218 ;  he 
swears  to  observe  the  Great 
Charter,  21 9;  his  perfidy,  obtains 
a  bull  from  the  pope  absolving 
him  from  his  oath,  222  ;  war  with 
his  barons,  223-233;  his  death 
and  character,  234. 

-  IV.  (of  Bolingbroke),  his 

usurpation,  ii.,  26  ;  causes  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  to  be  assassinated,  in¬ 
vades  Scotland,  34;  unsuccessful 
against  the  Welch,  35 ;  defeats 
Hotspur  and  Douglas,  36 ;  his 
death  and  character,  39. 

- V.,  his  ac-ession,  ii.,  41 ; 

persecutes  the  Lollards,  42,  43  ; 
claims  the  French  crown,  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him,  44 ;  invades 
Francs,  45;  defeats  the  French 
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at  Azincourt,  46-49 :  takes  Fouen, 
51  ;  concludes  a  peace  at  Troyes, 
52 ;  war  renewed,  his  successes, 
53  ;  death  and  character  of  Hen¬ 
ry,  54. 

Henry  VI.,  duke  of  Gloucester,  made 
protector,  i.,  55  ;  war  successful¬ 
ly  continued  against  France  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  56  ;  Orleans 
invested  by  the  English,  59-61 ; 
Joan  of  Arc  compels  them  to 
raise  the  siege,  61 ;  reverses  of 
the  English,  69 ;  Cade’s  insurrec¬ 
tion,  72  ;  loss  of  Guienne,  75  ;  civil 
dissensions,  74-76;  factions  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  77 ;  Duke 
of  York  claims  the  crown,  78 ; 
claims  of  the  two  parties  consid¬ 
ered,  78;  Duke  of  York  defeated 
at  Blore  Heath,  attainted  of  trea¬ 
son,  79,  80  ;  he  occupies  London, 
81 ;  Yorkists  defeaied  at  Wake¬ 
field,  83;  Henry  released  from 
the  Tower  by  Warwick,  94 ; 
death  of  Henry,  97. 

* - VII.,  grounds  of  his  title,  ii., 

127;  imposture  of  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  129-131 ;  queen’s  coronation, 
132;  Perkin  Warbeck  personates 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  135  ;  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Sir  William  Stanley, 
136;  avarice  of  Henry,  137,  145  ; 
Warbeck  supported  by  the  King 
of  Scots,  139  ;  taken  prisoner  and 
confined  in  the  Tower,  140 ;  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
last  male  representative  of  the 
Plantagenets,  141 ;  death  and 
character  of  Henry,  146. 

— - VIIL,  unites  the  rival  claims 

of  York  and  Lancaster,  ii.,  149; 
claims  Guienne  of  the  French 
king,  150;  invades  France,  152; 
war  with  Scotland,  Scottish  king 
defeated  and  slain  at  Flpdden, 
154 ;  advancement  of  Wolsey, 
158  ;  interview  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  kings,  161 ;  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  163;  war  with  Scotland  and 
France,  165;  state  of  Europe, 
166,  167  ;  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  168;  pope  confers 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
on  Henry,  172;  Cranmer  taken 


into  favour  by  Henry,  180;  fall 
of  Wolsey,  180-183 ;  Henry  de¬ 
clares  himself  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  187 ;  Cranmer  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  189 ; 
the  king  marries  Anne  Boleyn, 
190;  his  rupture  with  the  Papal 
See,  195  ;  execution  of  Fisher  and 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  196-201 ;  pope 
denounces  Henry,  201 ;  suppres¬ 
sion  of  monasteries,  202, 213-218  ; 
trial  and  execution  of  Queen 
Anne,  204-209;  marriage  of  Hen¬ 
ry  to  Jane  Seymour,  209  ;  popu¬ 
lar  insurrections,  211  ;  Act  of  Six 
Articles  passed,  226;  king  mar¬ 
ries  Anne  of  Cleves,  228  ;  attain¬ 
der  and  execution  of  Cromwell, 
229-231 ;  Henry  casts  off  Queen 
Anne  and  marries  Catharine 
Howard,  230-232;  execution  of 
Catharine,  234  ;  war  with  France 
and  Scotland,  236 ;  Henry  marries 
Catharine  Parr,  236 :  death  and 
character  of  Henry,  243-245. 

Hedgeley  Moor,  battle  of,  ii.,  88, 

Heptarchy,  the,  i.,  28. 

Hereward,  his  exploits  against  the 
Normans,  i.,  104-106. 

Herrings,  battle  of,  ii.,  59. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  ii.,  88. 

High  Commission,  court  of,  iii., 
132 ;  its  suppression,  259. 

High  Court  of  Justice,  the,  iv.,  80, 
83,  119. 

Hollis,  Denzil,  iii.,  239;  impeached 
of  high  treason  by  the  king,  276 ; 
iv.,  63  ;  made  Lord  Hollis,  177. 

Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  ii.,  192-195. 

Homildon  Hill,  battle  of,  ii.,  34. 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his 
martyrdom,  ii.,  290-298. 

Horne,  John,  v.,  205. 

Howard,  Catharine,  ii.,  229,  233- 
235. 

Howe,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French 
lleet,  v.,  265. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  evacuates  Bos¬ 
ton,  v.,212;  defeats  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  on  Long  Island,  212, 
213  ;  takes  Philadelphia,  213. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  i.,  210-212. 

Hugh  le  Despenser,  favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  i.,  266-270. 

Hugh  O’Nial,  iii.,  118, 119. 
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Huguenots,  the,  iii.,  71. 

Hull,  General,  his  capture,  v.,  308. 

Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  the, 
iv.,  144,  146. 

Hume,  David,  his  partiality,  i.,  7. 

Hutchinson,  Colonel,  iv.,  81. 

Hyde,  made  chancellor,  iv.,  177; 
created  earl  of  Clarendon,  184 ; 
his  fall  and  banishment,  206-208 ; 
his  character  and  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  208,  209. 

I. 

Icenians,  tribe  of  the  ancient  Brit¬ 
ons,  i.,  120. 

Ikon  Basilikd,  iv.,  78,  305. 

Images  forbidden  in  churches,  ii., 
251. 

Incident,  the,  iii.,  263. 

Independence,  American,  declara¬ 
tion  of,  v.,  213. 

Independents,  the,  iv.,  12;  in  the 
Parliament  army,  18,38. 

India  Bill,  the,  v.,  230. 

- ,  its  conquest  by  Great  Britain, 

v„  311. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  his  ambitious 
designs  on  England,  i.,  197; 
quarrels  with  King  John,  197— 
201 ;  pronounces  interdict  and 
sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  against  him,  197,  198; 
humbles  the  English  king  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  himself  his  vassal, 
199;  his  extortions,  216,  217. 

Inquisition,  its  first  introduction 
into  England,  ii.,  40. 

Instrument  of  Government,  its  pro¬ 
visions,  iv.,  126. 

Interdict,  papal,  its  effects,  i.,  144. 

Ireland,  character  and  condition  of 
its  inhabitants,  i.,  167 ;  divided 
into  five  kingdoms,  invaded  by 
the  English  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  168;  partially  subdued 
by  Henry  II.,  170  ;  colonized  from 
England,  iii.,  183 ;  massacre  of 
the  English  in,  1267-269,  322- 
324. 

- ,  Act  for  the  Settlement  of, 

iv.,  107. 

Ireton,  General,  iv.,  20,  40 ;  his  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  king  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  46-48 ;  draws  up  a 
plan  of  government,  65 ;  accom¬ 


panies  Cromwell  to  Ireland,  90 ; 
left  with  the  chief  command  in 
that  country,  92;  completes  its 
subjugation,  105  ;  his  death,  106. 

Irish  septs  or  clans,  the,  iii.,  263, 
264. 

- ,  the,  their  sufferings,  iv.,  313- 

315. 

J. 

Jack  Cade,  his  insurrection,  ii.,  72. 

Jack  Straw,  i.,  9, 12, 

Jackson,  General,  defeats  the  Brit¬ 
ish  at  New-Orleans,  v.,  310. 

Jacobite  conspiracy,  v.,  81-83. 

Jacqueline  of  Holland,  ii.,  57. 

Jamaica,  captured  by  the  English, 
'iv.,  138. 

James  I.,  unites  the  crowns  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  iii.,  136;  his 
person,  139 :  partiality  to  the 
Scots,  140 ;  his  character,  141 ; 
conspiracies  against  him,  142- 
144 ;  enforces  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church,  persecutes 
the  Puritans,  concludes  peace 
with  Spain,  148 ;  Gunpowder 
Treason  Plot,  148-158;  seeks  to 
unite  England  and  Scotland.  159 ; 
his  favouritism,  163;  partiality 
to  Robert  Kerr,  163 ;  lo  George 
Villiers,  murder  of  Overbury, 
166;  execution  of  Raleigh,  171 ; 
affairs  of  the  Palatinate,  172; 
James  quarrels  with  the  Com¬ 
mons,  174 ;  seeks  to  marry  his 
son  Charles  to  the  infanta  of 
Spain,  175-179  ;  death  and  char¬ 
acter  of  James,  181,  182;  profli¬ 
gacy  of  his  court,  183. 

James  II.,  his  accession,  v.,  7; 
avows  himself  a  Catholic,  9; 
subserviency  of  the  Parliament, 
10;  insurrections  against  James, 
11,  12;  execution  of  Argvle  and 
Monmouth,  11, 15  ;  plan  of  James 
to  make  himself  absolute,  19; 
quarrels  with  the  Parliament  and 
prorogues  it,  20 ;  his  despotic  use 
of  the  dispensing  power,  20,  21 ; 
opposed  by  the  clergy,  22 ;  profli¬ 
gacy  of  James,  23 ;  his  measures 
to  re-establish  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  25  26 ;  dismisses  Protest¬ 
ants  from  office,  27 ;  suspends 
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the  Test  Act,  28;  dissolves  the 
Parliament,  29 ;  appoints  Catho¬ 
lic  lords-lieutenant  of  counties, 
and  Catholics  to  the  chief  offices 
in  Ireland,  30,  31 ;  alarm  of  the 
Protestants,  they  enter  into  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  32 ;  clergy  refuse  to  read 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
their  churches,  33  ;  arrest,  trial, 
and  acquittal  of  the  Protestant 
bishops,  34-36 ;  alarmed  at  the 
projected  invasion  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  James  restores  the 
charters,  39 ;  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  43 ;  his  flight  and  es¬ 
cape  to  France,  43-46;  his  char¬ 
acter,  47 ;  assisted  by  the  French 
king,  he  lands  in  Ireland,  61  ;  as¬ 
sembles  a  Parliament  at  Dublin, 
-63 ;  their  proceedings  against  the 
Protestants,  63-65 ;  James  defeat¬ 
ed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  66- 
68 ;  escapes  to  France,  68 ;  pre¬ 
pares  to  invade  England,  78 ;  his 
death,  100. 

Jane  Grey,  her  character,  ii.,  270 ; 
proclaimed  queen,  271 ;  resigns 
her  royalty,  273;  her  execution, 
283,-284. 

Jane  Shore,  ii.,  105. 

Jeffries,  chief  justice,  iv.,  297;  his 
barbarities,  v.,  16-18 ;  his  death 
in  the  Tower,  44. 

Jena,  battle  of,  v.,  296. 

Jesuits,  the,  their  first  appearance 
in  England,  iii.,  79 ;  plot  against 
Elizabeth,  81 ;  expelled  the  coun¬ 
try,  84  ;.  return,  91. 

Jews,  the,  massacre  of,  i.,  181-183; 
banished  by  Edward  I.,  259 ;  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  by  Cromwell, 
iv.,  140. 

Joan  Bocher,  burned  at  Smilhfield, 
ii.,  253,  254. 

Joan  of  Arc  (Maid  of  Orleans),  pre¬ 
tends  to  inspiration,  ii. ,  60;  com¬ 
pels  the  English  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  61 ;  is  taken  by 
the  English  and  burned,  63,  64. 

John  (Lackland),  his  succession 
disputed  by  Arthur,  duke  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  i.,  191 ;  war  with  France, 
191 ;  capture  and  assassination 
hf  Arthur,  194 ;  loss  of  Brittany, 


195 ;  John  quarrels  with  the  pope, 
197 ;  interdict  and  sentence  of 
deposition  pronounced  against 
him,  he  submits  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Holy  See,  198-200  ;  quarrels  with 
his  barons,  201-204;  grants  Mag¬ 
na  Charta,  204 ;  contest  with  the 
barons  renewed,  206 ;  death  and 
character  of  John,  207. 

John,  king  of  France,  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  i.,  292-294;  cedes  Poitou 
and  Guienne  to  England,  296. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  writes  in  defence  of 
Admiral  Byng,  v.,  184. 

- ,  Sir  William,  v.,  182. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  v.,  205. 

Justices-in-Eyre,  their  office  and 
powers,  i.,  177. 

Jutes,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jut¬ 
land,  i.,  26. 

K. 

Kent,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.,  30 ; 
Christianity  introduced  into  it, 31, 

King’s  Bench,  Court  of,  iv.,  79. 

King’s  Book,  the,  ii.,  237. 

King's  evil,  royal  touch  for,  i„  79. 

Killicrankie,  battle  of,  v.,  59. 

Kirk,  Colonel,  his  cruelties,  v.,  15. 

Knox,  John,  his  character  and 
preaching,  iii.,  18. 

L. 

I, a  Hogue,  battle  of,  iv.,  113  ;  v.,79. 

Lake,  General,  defeats  the  Irish  in¬ 
surgents  at  Vinegar  Hill,  v.,  281. 

Lambert,  burned  at  Smithfield,  ii., 
225. 

- ,  General,  iv.,  98,  99;  ap¬ 
pointed  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 
106 ;  offers  Cromwell  the  protec¬ 
torate,  126  ;  opposes  his  receiving 
the  title  of  king,  145 ;  opposes  the 
Rump  Parliament,  164-166;  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  170;  his 
trial  and  confinement,  186. 

- Simnel,his  imposture,  ii., 

129-131. 

Lambeth,  treaty  of,  i.,  220. 

Lammermuir,  battle  of,  iv.,  95. 

Langton,  archbisbop  of  Canterbury 
i.,  197,  200,  202. 

I  Las  Casas,  v.,  294, 
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Latimer,  Bishop,  his  trial  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  ii.,  301-304 

Latin  language,  use  of,  i.,  180. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  his  cruelties 
against  the  Covenanters,  iv.,  262 
-268. 

Laud,  William,  made  bishop  of 
London,  iii.,  210 ;  his  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  cause,  210,  211;  his 
cruelty,  212;  his  arrogance  in 
Scotland,  210;  impeached  by  the 
Commons.  237  ;  his  superstition, 
321 ;  his  trial  and  execution,  iv 
9-11. 

Laurentius,  story  of,  i.,  12. 

Leicester,  Karl  of,  his  influence  over 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iii.,  74 ;  his  un¬ 
successful  expedition  to  Holland, 
86,  87 ;  his  death  and  character 
111. 

Leighton,  cruel  treatment  of,  iii., 

212. 

- ,  Bishop,  iv.,  190. 

Leo  X.,  his  exactions  to  complete 
St.  Peter’s  Churcii  at  Rome,  ii., 
168. 

Lesley,  David,  commands  the  Scot¬ 
tish  army,  iv.,  93 ;  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Lammermuir,  95. 

Levellers,  the,  iv.,  47,  49. 

Levying  of  soldiers,  mode  of,  ii., 

120. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  i.,225. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  v.,  210. 

Liege,  capture  of,  v.,  105. 

Liegers,  or  resident  ambassadors, 

111.,  136. 

Lilburne,  John,  iii.,  213. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  iv.,  105 ;  capture 
of,  v..  76. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  design  of  his  history, 

1.,  9. 

Lisle,  siege  and  capture  of,  v.,  115. 

Liturgy,  English,  its  compilation, 

11.,  257 ;  its  restoration  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  iii.,  13. 

Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  con¬ 
quered  by  Edward  I.,  i.,  237-239. 

Locke,  John,  v„  87,  143. 

Lollards,  the,  ii.,  31 ;  persecution 
of,  40. 

London,  great  fire  of,  iv.,  204,  205. 

Londonderry,  siege  ofi  v.,  61-63. 

Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  i.,  185. 

Long  Parliament,  its  assembly, 


character  and  views  of  members, 

iii. ,  232-234 ;  dissolved  by  Crom¬ 
well,  iv.,  118 ;  measures  and 
character  of,  118-120,  310-313. 

Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury,  de¬ 
feats  the  French  fleet,  i.,  200. 

Lords,  House  of,  abolished,  iv.,  79. 

Lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  their 
duties,  iii.,  287. 

Lose-coat  Field,  battle  of,  ii.,  92. 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  his  war  with 
Henry  III.  of  England,  i.,  214. 

Louis  XIV.  invades  Holland,  iv., 
222 ;  bribes  the  English  king,  234, 
235 ;  intrigues  with  the  parties  in 
Parliament,  242 ;  his  ambitious 
designs,  v.,  99;  his  death,  147. 

Luke,  Sir  Samuel,  iii.,  304. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  early  life,  ii., 
169 ;  opposes  indulgences,  170. 

Luxemburg,  Marshal,  defeats  King 
William  at  the  battle  of  Steen- 
kirk,  v.,  80. 

M. 

Maccail,  his  barbarous  execution, 

iv. ,  264. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  his  impeach¬ 
ment,  v.,  158. 

Macedonian  frigate,  taken  by  the 
American  frigate  United  States, 

v. ,  309. 

Mackay,  General,  defeated  in  Scot¬ 
land,  v„  59. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  i.,  78;  v., 
260. 

Macneven,  Doctor,  v.,  275. 

Mad  Parliament,  the,  i.,  221. 

Maestricht,  capture  of,  by  the 
French,  iv.,  228. 

Magna  Charta,  signed  by  King  John 
at  Runnemead,  i.,204;  renewed  at 
Bristol,  209;  definitively  settled 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  I., 258. 

Main  Plot,  the,  iii.,  143. 

Maintenance,  ii.,  119. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  v.,  115. 

Malta,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  v., 
258. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  iv„  8,  14. 

Manilla,  capture  of,  by  the  English, 
v.,  198. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  declares  for  the  Pre¬ 
tender  in  Scotland,  v.,  147. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  U.( 
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68,  81 ;  her  ferocious  character, 
82;  her  efforts  to  sustain  the 
cause  of  her  husband,  87,  96;  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner  at  Tewksbury,  97. 

Margaret  Roper,  ii.,  198,  199. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  takes  Cork 
and  Kinsale,  v.,  68;  his  intrigues 
in  favour  of  James,  83;  made 
general-in-chief  of  the  allied 
army,  takes  Venloo  and  Liege, 
104,*  105  ;  defeats  the  Bavarians 
at  Schellenberg,  108;  with  Prince 
Eugene,  defeats  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  109 ;  defeats  them  at 
Ramillies,  112;  at  Oudenarde, 
114  ;  besieges  and  takes  Lisle,  en¬ 
gages  Marshal  Villars  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  115;  his  ungracious  re¬ 
ception  in  England,  130  ;  accused 
of  peculation,  134 ;  his  death  and 
character,  157. 

Marshal  of  England,  ii.,  117. 

Martinique,  capture  of,  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  v.,  199. 

March,  Earl  of,  assumes  the  claims 
of  his  father,  the  I)uke  of  York, 

ii.,  83  ;  proclaimed  king  under  the 
title  of  Edward  IV.,  84. 

Mary,  her  accession,  ii.,  273 ;  indit 
cates  attachment  to  the  Romish 
church,  273 ;  imprisons  the 
Reformers,  277;  insurrections 
against  her,  281 ;  corruption  of 
Parliament,  288;  Mary  marries 
Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  289 ;  she 
restores  popery,  2S9 ;  burning  of 
Hooper,  Rogers,  and  others,  295- 
298;  reconciliation  with  Rome, 
300 ;  trial  and  burning  of  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  301-304;  of  Cran- 
mer,  307-311 ;  war  with  France, 
313  ;  loss  of  Calais,  314;  death 
and  character  of  Mary,  315. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  marries  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  assumes  the 
arms  of  England,  iii.,  15  ;  her  ar¬ 
rival  in  Scotland,  23  ;  her  charac¬ 
ter,  23;  marries  Lord  Darnley, 
33  ;  murder  of  Darnley,  40  :  mar¬ 
ries  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  43 ;  ab¬ 
dicates  the  crown,  46 ;  escapes  to 
England,  46 ;  is  detained  by  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  50;  her  trial,  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  execution,  91-102. 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  iii  318. 


Massachusetts  Bay,  charter  of, 
granted,  iii.,  219. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  con¬ 
tends  with  Stephen  for  the  crown, 

i.,  133-137. 

Meal-tub  Plot,  iv..  271. 

Meer  Jaffier,  v.,  241-246. 

Men-at-arms,  ii.,  120. 

Merlin,  his  prediction,  i.,  238. 

Methodists,  the,  v.,  193. 

Milton,  John,  publishes  his  “  Icono- 
clastes,”  iv.,  78  ;  made  secretary 
of  the  council  of  state,  81. 

Militia,  iii.,  286,  287. 

Mir.den,  battle  of,  v.,  189. 

Minorca,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
v.,  226 ;  ceded  to  Spain,  229. 

Military  service  among  the  Romans, 

1.,  39. 

Mise  of  Lewes,  i.,  226. 

Monasteries,  corrupt  state  of,  ii., 
202,  214;  their  suppression,  213- 
215  ;  appropriation  of  their  reve¬ 
nues,  216;  destruction  of  their 
libraries,  218. 

Money,  former  value  of,  L,  309 ;  ii., 
121  ;  diminution  of  its  value,  225. 

Monk,  General,  iii.,  315  ;  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  in  Ireland, 
iv.,  89  ;  commands  the  English 
army  in  Scotland,  97,  100 ;  sub¬ 
dues  Scotland,  105;  defeats  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Tromp, 
131;  his  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
165;  marches  his  army  to  Lon¬ 
don,  197 ;  his  measures  there, 
168-170 ;  made  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  land  forces,  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Charles,  170- 
171 ;  effects  the  king’s  restora¬ 
tion,  172,  173 ;  made  Duke  of  Al- 
bermarle,  177. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  defeats  the 
Covenanters,  iv.,267 ;  sides  with 
the  popular  party,  269  ;  seeks  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people, 
284;  enters  into  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  288 ;  causes  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king,  v.t  12;  his  de¬ 
feat,  capture,  and  execution,  13- 
15. 

- ,  battle  of,  vM  215. 

Monopolies  granted  by  Charles  L, 

111.,  213. 

Mons,  siege  and  capture  of,  v.,  115. 
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Monte  Cassino,  convent  of,  i.,  55. 

Montfort,  Countess  of  i.,  284. 

Montgomery,  General,  killed  before 
Quebec,  v.,  211. 

Montreal,  capture  of  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  v.,  211. 

Montrose,  Earl  of  iv.,  261;  joins 
the  royal  cause,  v.,  16;  his  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Scotland,  17,  18,  "25 , 
his  defeat,  26  ;  his  capture  and 
execution,  86,  87. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  his  retreat  and 
death  in  Spain,  v.,  300. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  made  chancel¬ 
lor,  ii.,  183 ;  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  197-199 ;  his  character,  200, 
322. 

Morgan,  General,  defeats  the  Brit¬ 
ish  at  Cowpens,  v.,  225. 

Mortimer,  earl  of  Mar,  makes  him¬ 
self  odious  by  his  tyranny,  i., 
273 ;  assassinated,  274. 

Mortimer’s  Cross,  battle  of  ii.,  283. 

Murphy,  Father  John,  heads  the 
Irish  insurgents,  v.,  279-281. 

Murray,  Earl  of,  iii.,  32,  34,  37,  48, 
51 ;  his  death  and  character,  56. 

Museum,  British,  founded,  v.,  180. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah,  his  invasion  of  India, 
v.,  235. 

Namur,  siege  and  capture  of  v.,  86. 

Nantes,  edict  of,  its  revocation,  v., 
19. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  iv.,  21. 

National  Bank,  its  establishment, 
v„  141. 

National  debt  of  England,  its  ori¬ 
gin,  v.,  141 ;  its  present  amount, 
315. 

Navigation  Act,  the,  iv.,  112. 

Navy,  English,  its  early  state,  ii., 
121. 

Needham,  General,  defeats  the  Irish 
insurgents,  v.,  281. 

Neer-Winden,  battle  of,  v.,  81. 

Nelson,  Admiral,  destroys  the 
French  fleet  at  Alexandrea,  v., 
285 ;  attacks  Copenhagen,  287 ; 
defeats  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  off  Trafalgar,  291. 

Newbury,  battle  of,  iii.,  320. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  v.,  180;  retires 
from  the  ministry,  197. 


New-England,  settlement  of,  81.. 
219. 

New  model  of  the  army,  iv.,  9,  18. 

Naw-Orleans,  battle  of,  and  defeat 
of  the  British,  v.,  310. 

Newspapers,  their  first  appearance, 

iii. ,  129 ;  made  the  organs  of  po¬ 
litical  parties,  v.,  91. 

New  Testament,  translation  of  ii., 
213. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  v.,  87;  made 
master  of  the  mint,  143. 

New-York,  taken  from  the  Dutch, 

iv. ,  197  ;  its  capture  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  under  Lord  Howe, '213. 

Nichola  de  Camville,  her  heroic 
conduct,  i.,  209. 

Nile,  battle  of,  v.,  285. 

Nimeguen,  congress  of,  iv.,  234  ; 
peace  of,  241. 

Nonconformists,  the,  iv.,  202. 

Nonjurors,  the,  v.,  56. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  intrigues  in 
favour  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
iii.,  53,  54 ;  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  55,  56. 

Norman  conquest,  changes  intro¬ 
duced  by,  i.,  138. 

North  Foreland,  battle  of,  and  defeat 
of  the  Dutch,  iv.,  130. 

North,  Lord,  made  prime  minister, 

v. ,  201 ;  his  cabinet  dissolved,  226; 
his  coalition  with  Mr.  Fox,  229. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  trea¬ 
son  and  execution,  iii.,  55,  56. 

O. 

Odo,  Bishop,  i.,  110. 

Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  i.,  35. 

Olave,  king  of  Norway,  invades 
England,  i.,  61. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  burned  as  a 
heretic,  ii.,  42,  43. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  his  assassina¬ 
tion,  iii ,  86. 

Orangemen,  v.,  273. 

Orange,  Prince  of  his  heroic  con¬ 
duct,  iv.,  224 ;  besieges  and  takes 
Naerden,  228 ;  engages  the  Prince 
of  Condi;  at  SenefTe,  230 ;  defeated 
by  the  French  at  Cassel,  236 ; 
marries  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
238 ;  attacks  the  French  at  St. 
Denis,  241 ;  invited  by  the  Eng- 
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Iish  Protestants  to  the  throne,  v., 
37 ;  prepares  to  invade  England, 
38,  39;  lands  with  his  army  in 
Devon,  41 ;  arrives  in  London, 
47 ;  the  throne  declared  vacant, 
William  and  Mary  proclaimed 
king  and  queen  of  England,  50. 
Ordeal  of  water,  of  fire,  i.,  42; 

abolished,  234. 

Orleans,  siege  of,  ii.,  60,  61. 
Ormond,  Lord,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  joins  the  Pretender,  v., 
146. 

- ,  Marquis  of,  lord-lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  iii.,  311 ;  iv.,  27,  88; 
supports  the  cause  of  Charles  II., 
89 ;  his  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Cadiz,  105. 

Oswego  taken  by  the  French,  v„ 
182. 

Otterburne,  battle  of,  between  the 
Percies  and  Douglas,  ii.,  16. 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  his  murder, 

111.,  166-168. 

Owen  Giendower,  his  heroic  de¬ 
fence  of  Wales  against  Henry 

IV. ,  ii.,  35. 

Oxford,  University  of,  its  servility 
to  the  crown,  iv.,  294. 

P. 

Packenham,  Sir  Edward,  defeated 
and  killed  at  New-Orleans,  v., 
310. 

Paine,  Thomas,  v.,  260. 

Pandolf,  papal  legate  in  England, 

1.,  109-203. 

Papal  bulls  forbidden  in  England 
by  Henry  VIII.,  ii.,  192. 

Papal  legates,  i.,  144. 

Pardoning  power,  its  abuse,  ii., 
119. 

Parker,  Admiral ,  engages  the  Dutch 
fleet  off  the  Doggerbank,  v.,  224. 
Parliament,  first  so  called,  i.,  222 ; 
corruption  of,' *228;  iv.,  315-317; 

V. ,  86-89. 

Parliamentary  debates,  publication 
of,v„  191,  192. 

Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  passed, 
v.,  313. 

Parliament,  the  Scottish,  provision- 
aUy  acknowledge  Charles  II.,  iv., 

Partition,  treaty  of,  v.,  98. 

VoL.  V. — F  F 


Patricius,  introduces  Christianity 
into  Ireland,  i.,  167. 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  assassina¬ 
ted,  v.,  288. 

Peep-of-day  Boys,  the,  v.,  227. 

Peerage  Bill,  v.,  152. 

Pelagius,  his  religious  doctrines,  i., 
24. 

Pelham,  Henry,  v.,  179;  his  death 
and  character,  180. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  sumamed 
Strongbow,  his  successes  in  Ire¬ 
land,  i.,  169. 

- ,  Earl  of,  made  regent,  i., 

208. 

Penn,  Admiral,  his  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Hispaniola,  takes  Ja¬ 
maica,  iv.,  138. 

Pennington,  Admiral,  iii.,  192. 

Pension  Bill,  v.,  164. 

People,  the,  their  increasing  intelli¬ 
gence,  ii.,  8. 

Perceval,  his  assassination,  v.,  305. 

Percy,  named  Hotspur,  defeats  the 
Scots  under  Douglas,  ii.,  34; 
defeated  and  slain  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  36. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.,  135-140,  319. 

Pernambuco,  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  English,  iii.,  114. 

Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  i.,  210-212. 

Peterpence,  i.,  199,  302. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  i.,  297. 

- the  Hermit,  preaches  up  first 

Crusade,  i.,  118. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  takes  Barcelo¬ 
na,  v.,  111. 

Peters,  Hugh,  iv.,  66, 72. 

Petition  of  Right,  iii.,  202,  203,  206  ; 

Philip,  king  of  France,  i.,  196. 

- ,  king  of  Spain,  his  prepara¬ 
tions  to  invade  England,  iii.,  106. 

Piets,  the,  their  inroads  into  Eng¬ 
land,  i.,  24. 

Pinkey,  battle  of,  ii.,  249. 

Pitt,  William,  his  first  appearance 
in  Parliament,  v.,  174 ;  enters  the 
cabinet,  179 ;  opposes  the  peace 
of  Fontainebleau,  199  ;  made  Earl 
of  Chatham,  retires  from  office,  1 
201 ;  opposes  the  measures 
against  the  American  colonies, 
219-221;  his  death  and  character, 
221,  222. 
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Pitt,  William,  son  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  made  prime  minister,  v., 
230  ;  his  death  and  character,  292, 
293  ;  Walpole’s  views  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  317. 

Plague,  the  great,  i.,  302  ;  in  Lon¬ 
don,  iv„  199-201. 

Plantagenet,  origin  of  the  name,  i., 
149;  end  of  dynasty  of,  ii..  114. 

Plunket,  Oliver,  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  iv  ,  280. 

Pocock,  Admiral,  takes  Havana,  v., 
198. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  opposes  the  reforms 
of  Henry  VIII.,  ii.,  220-224  ;  ar¬ 
rives  in  England  as  papal  legate, 
290  ;  made  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  312  ;  his  death  and  charac¬ 
ter,  315,  316. 

Poll-tax,  first  levied,  ii.,  8. 

Poor-laws,  their  origin,  iii.,  128. 

Popes,  extension  of  their  power,  i., 
142-145. 

Popish  Plot,  the,  iv.,  243-248. 

Porto  Bello,  capture  of,  v.,  170. 

Poyning’s  Law,  iv.,  88. 

Praemunire,  statute  of,  ii.,  27,  186. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  v.,  174. 

Presbyterians,  the,  iv.,  30 ;  opposed 
to  Rump  Parliament,  80  ;  favour 
the  royal  cause,  162 ;  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  Charles,  182;  re¬ 
fuse  assent  to  Act  of  Uniformity, 
194. 

Presbyterian  System,  the,  iv.,  12 ; 
established  in  England,  13. 

Presbytery,  establishment  of,  in 
Scotland,  iii.,  184. 

Press,  liberty  of,  v.,  53. 

Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  v.,  176. 

Pretender,  the,  lands  in  Scotland, 
v.,  148. 

Price,  Doctor,  v.,  219. 

Pride,  Colonel,  iv.,  64. 

Priestley,  Doctor,  v.,  260,  261. 

Primer  Seisin,  i.,  140. 

Prince  of  Wales,  title  of,  first  given, 

1.,  240. 

Printing,  discovery  of,  its  effects, 

11.,  167. 

Prisons,  former  condition  of,  in 
England,  v.,  53. 

Protectorate,  the,  iv.,  121. 

Protestant  Association,  the,  v.,  222. 

Protestants  in  France,  iii.,  21. 


Protestation,  the,  iii.,  207,  248. 

Provisions,  i.,  216,  302 ;  iii.,  21. 

- of  Oxford,  i.,  221. 

Provisors,  siatute  of,  i.,  302. 

Prynne,  William,  persecuted  by 
Laud,  iii.,  213,  218,  237 ;  his  con¬ 
duct  at  the  trial  of  Laud,  iv.,9, 
173. 

Pulpit,  the,  employed  for  political 
purposes,  iii.,  255. 

Pulteney,  Sir  William,  made  Earl 
of  Bath,  v.,  170. 

Punishments,  former  barbarity  of, 

11.,  121. 

Puritans,  the,  first  acquire  strength 
as  a  party,  iii.,  63 ;  petition  James 
I.  for  church  reform,  145  ;  perse¬ 
cuted  by  James,  148,  186 ;  their 
character,  186. 

Purveyance,  iii.,  118,  133. 

Pym,  John,  iii.,  228,  234;  attacks 
Earl  of  Strafford,  235,  236,239; 
his  speeches  in  the  Commons 
against  Strafford,  242-248,  249, 
256,271;  impeached  of  tiigh  trea¬ 
son  by  the  king,  276-278 ;  re¬ 
ceives  the  name  of  King  Pym, 
285 ;  his  death  and  character,  313. 

Q. 

Quakers,  the,  their  origin,  iv.,  175 ; 
their  meetings  suppressed,  184  ; 
persecution  of,  196  ;  their  efforts 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  v.,  295. 

Quebec,  capture  of,  by  the  English, 
v.,  189. 

R. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  first  expe¬ 
dition  to  America,  iii.,  114;  ac¬ 
cused  of  treason  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  143-145 ;  released, 
makes  second  voyage  to  America, 
168-170  ;  his  return,  arrest,  and 
execution,  171. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  v.,  110. 

Reformation,  the,  ii.,  167,  192 ;  its 
final  establishment  in  England, 

111.,  13 ;  its  progress  in  Scotland, 
17. 

Reliefs,  i.,  140. 

Religious  condition  of  England,  ii., 
122-125. 

- parties,  state  of,  iii.,  61- 

64. 
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Remonstrance  of  the  Commons,  iii., 
270,  271. 

Representative  principle,  first  intro¬ 
duced,  ii.,  228. 

Revenues  of  the  crown,  under  the 
Anglo-Norman  kings,  i.,  146-148. 

Richard  I.  (Cceur  de  Lion),  crown¬ 
ed  in  London,  i.,  181 ;  takes  the 
cross,  and  sets  out  for  the  Holy 
Land,  183 ;  conquers  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  aids  in  taking  Acre, 
defeats  the  troops  of  Saladin, 
leaves  the  East,  184  ;  detained  by 
the  Duke  of  Austria  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  186;  purchases  his  liberty, 
187 ;  wars  with  his  brother  John, 
188 ;  his  death  and  character,  189. 

Richard  II.  (of  Bordeaux),  his  ac¬ 
cession,  ii.,  8;  poll-tax  resisted 
by  the  people,  9-12 ;  Richard  in¬ 
vades  Scotland,  13  ;  contest  with 
his  Parliament,  14 ;  dismisses 
Gloucester,  assumes  the  royal 
power,  visits  Ireland,  and  makes 
peace  with  France,  17  ;  his  se¬ 
verity,  19;  makes  himself  abso¬ 
lute,  21 ;  alienates  the  nobles  and 
people,  22 ;  taken  prisoner,  abdi¬ 
cates  the  crown,  25  ;  his  death, 
33,  34. 

- -  III.,  usurps  the  crown, 

ii.,  101-108;  murders  the  royal 
princes,  108,  318;  Buckingham 
conspires  against  him.  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  109; 
Richard  defeated  and  slain  at 
Bosworth  Field,  113 ;  his  charac¬ 
ter,  114. 

Ridley,  his  trial  and  martyrdom,  ii., 
301-304. 

Riman,  George,  makes  the  first 
voyage  from  England  to  the  East 
Indies,  iii.,  113. 

Riot  Act,  the,  v.,  191. 

Rizzio,  David,  becomes  the  favour¬ 
ite  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  iii., 
31 ;  his  murder,  37. 

Robert,  son  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  i.,  109 ;  joins  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  119;  claims  . 
the  English  crown  against  his  ■ 
brother  Henry,  123 ;  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  his  barbarous  treatment, 
125. 

Robert  Kerr,  favourite  of  James  I., 


111.,  163  ;  made  Earl  of  Somerset, 
165  ;  convicted  of  procuring  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
167. 

Rochforf,  Lord,  his  execution,  ii., 
207. 

Rochambeau,  Count,  v.,  226. 

Rodney,  Sir  George,  defeats  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.,  v.,  217  ;  defeats  the  French 
fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  227. 

Rogers,  John,  burned  at  Smithfield, 

11.,  295. 

Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy,  i.,  65. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  i.,  311. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  takes  Gibraltar, 
v.,  110. 

Root  and  Branch  Petition,  238,  260. 

Rosen,  General,  his  barbarity  at 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  v.,  62. 

Ross,  General,  takes  Washington, 
defeated  before  Baltimore,  v.,  310. 

Rotten  Boroughs,  iii.,  131. 

Rouen,  capture  of,  by  Henry  V.,  ii., 
51. 

Roundheads,  the,  iii.,  275. 

Roundway  Down,  battle  of,  iii.,  303. 

Rowena,  story  of,  i.,  27. 

Royal  George,  loss  of  the,  v.,  228. 

Rump  Parliament,  the,  iv.,  64. 

Rupert,  Prince,  joins  King  Charles, 

111.,  296 ;  besieges  and  takes  Bris¬ 
tol,  305.  306;  defeated  by  the 
Parliament  forces  at  Marston 
Moor,  318;  made  commander  of 
the  Royalist  army,  iv.,  19 ;  de¬ 
feated  at  Naseby,  20,  21  ;  assists 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  Admiral  Opdam,  199;  en¬ 
gages  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De 
Ruyter,  227. 

Russel,  Lord,  proposes  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  exclude  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  succession,  iv., 
273;  enters  into  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  288;  his  arrest,  trial,  and 
execution,  289-294. 

- ,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French 

fleet  off  La  Hogue,  v.,  79. 

Rye  House  Plot,  iv.,  288,  289. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  v.,  92. 

S. 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  his  trial,  v.,  12(3^ 
127. 
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Saekville,  Lord  George,  v.,  189. 

Saladin,  recovers  Jerusalem  from 
the  Christians,  i.,  175;  his  wars 
with  the  Crusaders,  J84. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  v.,  306. 

Salisbury,  Countess  of,  her  execu¬ 
tion,  ii.,  232. 

Sampson,  William,  v.,  275. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  v.,  84. 

Savannah,  siege  of,  v.,  216. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  v.,  222. 

Savoy,  Conference  of,  iv.,  185. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  defeats  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Fontenoy,  v.,  175. 

Saxons,  invade  Britain,  i.,  24  ;  un¬ 
der  Ella,  subdue  Sussex,  27 ; 
conquer  Britain,  28. 

Saxon  names  of  places,  i.,  307. 

Saxon  sovereigns  of  all  England,  i., 
37-85. 

Say,  Lord,  iii.,  257  ;  iv.,  12. 

Schellenberg,  battle  of,  iv.,  168. 

Schomberg,  Duke,  commands  the 
English  army  in  Ireland,  takes 
Carrickfergus,  v.,  65. 

Scotland,  union  of,  with  England, 
v.,  117-121. 

Scutage,  i„  258. 

Sealed  Knot,  the,  iv.,  151. 

Secret-service  money,  v.,  190. 

Selden,  John,  iii.,  197,  202  ;  iv.,  13. 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  the,  iv.,  8, 
9,  30. 

Seminary  priests,  iii.,  78. 

Septennial  Act,  the,  v.,  149,  167. 

Seven  Years’  War,  v.,  182. 

Seymour,  his  trial  and  execution, 

ii.,  251-253. 

- ,  Jane,  marries  Henry 

VIU.,  ii.,  209. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  made  lord- 
chancellor,  iv.,  224 ;  dismissed, 
and  heads  the  opposition,  228, 
269 ;  endeavours  to  excite  the 
people  against  the  court,  269- 
270;  committed  to  the  Tower, 
280. 

Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
iv.,  290 ;  persecutes  the  Cove¬ 
nanters,  265 ;  his  assassination, 
266. 

Sheridan,  v.,  252. 

Ship-money,  iii.,  214-218. 

Short  Parliament,  iii.,  227-229. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  enters  the  Rye 


House  Plot,  iv.,  228;  his  trial, 
execution,  and  character,  294- 
296. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  iii,  75;  his 
death,  87. 

Silurians,  a  tribe  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  i.,  120. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  heads  the  barons  against 
Henry  III.,  i.,  220-231. 

Six  Articles,  Act  of,  ii.,  227, 237,250. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  v.,  180. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  his  defence  of 
Acre,  v.,  286. 

Smollett,  v.,  130. 

Soldiers,  their  former  rate  of  pay 

11.,  120. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the, 

111.,  312;  iv.,  87. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  his  trial  and  ex¬ 
ecution,  ii.,  263-265. 

Somers,  Lord  John,  his  death  and 
character,  v.,  150. 

South  Sea  Company,  account  of,  v., 
153,  154. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
how  appointed,  iv.,  258. 

Spottiswood,  Archbishop,  forms 
new  Liturgy  for  Scotland,  iii.,  220, 
221. 

St.  Alban’s,  battle  of,  ii.,  76. 

Stafford,  Lord,  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  iv.,  274,  276. 

Stair,  Lord,  engages  the  French  at 
Dettingen,  v.,  176. 

Stamp  Act,  the,  v.,  208.  ' 

Standing  army,  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion,  v.,  141. 

Stanhope,  Earl  of.v.,  151. 

- ,  General,  defeated  in 

Spain,  iv.,  116. 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  ii.,  148  ;  its 
origin  and  power,  132 ;  its  sup¬ 
pression,  iii.,  259. 

Staremburg,  Count,  defeated  in 
Spain,  v.,  117. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  iii., 
68,  70. 

Steenkirk,  battle  of,  v.,  80. 

Stephen,  usurps  the  English  crown, 

1.,  131 ;  contest  with  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  is  taken 
prisoner,  134 ;  released  and  re¬ 
news  the  war,  135;  acknowl¬ 
edges  Henry,  count  of  Anjou,  son 
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of  Matilda,  for  his  successor,  137 ; 
his  death  and  character,  137. 

Stillwater,  battle  of,  v.,  214. 

Stirling,  battle  of,  i.,  249. 

6t.  Lucia,  taken  by  the  English,  v., 
199. 

Stoke,  battle  of,  ii.,  131. 

St.  Quintin,  battle  of,  ii.,  313. 

Stuart,  House  of,  suitable  history 
of,  wanting,  i.,  6 ;  iii.,  137. 

St.  Vincent,  taken  by  the  English, 
v.,  199 ;  by  the  French,  216. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  his  successes 
against  the  Britons,  i.,  21,  22. 

Sunday,  manner  of  observing  the 
day,  iii. ,  186,  187. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  his  execution,  ii., 
243. 

Sweating  sickness,  ii.,  126. 

Sweyne,  king  of  Denmark,  besieges 
London  and  ravages  the  king¬ 
dom,  i.,  61-63 ;  conquers  Eng¬ 
land,  64. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  attacks  on  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  v.,  130, 
138 ;  his  Drapier’s  Letters,  159. 

T. 

Tables  (religieus  committees),  the, 
formed  in  Scotland,  iii.,  222,  223. 

Talbot.  Lord,  ii.,  265. 

Tallard,  Marshal,  defeated  at  Blen¬ 
heim  by  Eugene  and  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  v.,  109. 

Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  i.,  183. 

Taxation,  abuses  of,  ii.,  118. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  iv.,  259. 

Tenant  in  capite,  i.,  140. 

Tenchebrai,  battle  of,  i.,  125. 

Test  Act,  the,  iv.,  226 ;  suspended, 
v.,  28. 

Tetzcl,  preaches  indulgences,  ii., 
164. 

Tewksbury,  battle  of,  ii.,  96. 

Theobold  Wolf  Tone,  v„  272,  274. 

Tbeowes,  the,  i.,  87. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  his  early  history, 
i.,  152-154 ;  made  PrimateofEng- 
land  by  Henry,  ii.,  154;  sudden 
change  in  his  character,  155; 
quarrels  with  the  king,  155-160 ; 
escapes  to  Flanders,  161 ;  excom¬ 
municates  the  supporters  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  162; 
protected  by  the  French  king,  re- 

F  f2 


stored  to  his  see,  163 ;  assassina¬ 
ted  at  Canterbury,  166 ;  canon¬ 
ized  by  the  pope,  171. 

Thurkill,  i.,  68. 

Ticonderoga,  taken  by  the  English, 
v.,  118 ;  by  the  Americans,  211. 

Tilsit,  peace  of,  v.,  296. 

Tiliotsoit)  made  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  v.,  73 ;  Iris  death,  84. 

Timur,  his  invasion  of  India,  v- 
235. 

Tindale  and  Coverdale’s  Bible,  ii., 
213. 

Tithes,  iv.,  124 ;  impropriated,  be¬ 
stowed  on  laymen,  ii.,  219. 

Tithings,  i.,  93. 

Titus  Oates,  iv.,  244-248,  251-256, 
260,  261. 

Tobago,  taken  by  the  English,  v., 
199. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  v.,  58. 

Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  iv., 
270. 

Torrmgton,  Lord,  defeated  by  the 
French  fleet  off  Beachy  Head,  v., 
71. 

Tosti,  Earl,  i.,80. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  v.,  307. 

Tournament  of  Chalons,  the,  i.,  236. 

Tnurnay,  capture  of,  v.,  115. 

Tourville,  Count,  defeated  by  the 
English  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  v.,79. 

Townsend,  Lord,  v.,  150;  made 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  157 ;  re¬ 
tires  from  the  ministry,  165. 

Towton,  battle  of,  ii.,  85. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  v.,  291. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  i., 
143. 

Treason,  statute  of,  i.,  301 ;  ii.,250; 
v.,  141. 

Trial  by  jury,  i.,  178,  234. 

Triennial  Parliaments,  bill  for, 
passed,  iii.,  238;  its  repeal,  iv., 
196;  renewed,  v.,  86;  again  re¬ 
pealed,  141. 

Triuobautians,  a  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons,  i.,  19. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  iv.,  211. 

Tudor,  House  of,  i.,  6 ;  ii.,  126 ;  ilL, 
130-136. 

Tyler  Charter,  the,  ii.,  11. 

Tyrconnel,  Earl  of,  appointed  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  v.,  31;  adheres 
to  James  II.,  60. 
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U. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  passed,  iii.,  13. 

United  Irishmen,  society  of,  v.,  272. 

United  States  of  America,  independ¬ 
ence  of,  acknowledged  by  Great 
Britain,  v„  229. 

Utrecht,  peace  of,  v.,  136. 

V. 

Valley  Forge,  sufferings  of  the 
American  army  at,  v.,  214. 

Van  Artaveldt,  James,  i.,  278,  279, 
283. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  iii.,  234,  243-245, 
312;  iv.,  12,  63;  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  110;  his 
trial,  execution,  and  character, 
186-188. 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral,  attacks  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Downs,  iv., 
112;  defeats  Admiral  Blake  off 
the  Downs,  defeated  by  Blake  off 
La  Hogue,  113;  defeated  by  Monk 
and  slain,  131. 

Vaudois,  the  massacre  of,  iv.,  139. 

Venerable  Bede,  i.,  29. 

Verden,  annexed  to  Hanover,  v., 
160. 

Verneuil,  battle  of,  ii.,  57. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  takes  Porto  Bello, 
v„  170. 

Victoria,  her  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  v.,  313. 

Villeroy,  Marshal,  defeated  at  Ram- 
illies  by  Marlborough,  v.,  112. 

Villars,  Marshal,  engages  the  allies 
at  Malplaquet,  v.,  115. 

Villiers,  George,  favourite  of  James 

1.,  iii.,  166 ;  made  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  175 ;  instigates  war 
with  Spam,  180;  his  impeach¬ 
ment,  195 ;  his  assassination,  204. 

Vimiero,  battle  of,  v.,  299. 

Vinegar  Hill,  battle  of,  v.,  281. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  v.,  307. 

Vortigern,  seeks  the  aid  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  i.,  25. 

W. 

Wager  of  battle,  i.,  178. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  v.,  303. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  ii.,  282. 

Walcheren,  expedition  of,  v.,  303- 

Wales,  conquest  of,  by  Edward  I., 

1.,  238-240. 


Walker,  George,  his  gallant  defence 
of  Londonderry,  v.,  61 . 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  heads  the 
Scottish  insurgents,  i.,  248;  de¬ 
feats  the  English  at  Stirling,  249; 
defeated  by  King  Edward  at 
Falkirk,  250 ;  betrayed  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  253  ;  his  character,  254. 

Waller,  Edmund,  plots  against  the 
Parliament,  iii.,  302. 

- ,  General,  defeated  at  Round¬ 
way  Down,  iii.,  303,  315,  317; 
engages  the  Royalists  at  New¬ 
bury,  320 ;  iv.,  7. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  made  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  v.,  150; 
resigns,  151 ;  opposes  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  154;  returns  to  the 
cabinet,  156  :  introduces  his  plan 
of  excise,  165;  created  Earl  of 
Oxford,  retires,  173. 

Walsingham,  76,  S3,  88, 89,  91 ;  his 
death,  113. 

Wallheof,  i.,  109. 

Wardship,  i.,  140 ;  ii.,  117 ;  evils  of, 

iii.,  133-135. 

War  of  the  succession,  v.,  107. 

Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  i.,  246, 
250.  » 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  makes  the  Duke 
of  York  king,  ii.,  80,  83  ;  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  him  and  proclaims 
Henry,  93  ;  defeated  and  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  95. 

- ,  duke  of  Northumberland, 

his  ambitious  designs,  ii.,  262- 
265 ;  marries  his  son  lo  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  266 ;  proclaims  her 
queen,  271;  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  274-276. 

- ,  Earl  of,  made  commander 

of  the  fleet,  iii.,  290. 

Washington,  George,  his  expedition 
against  the  French  forts  on  the 
Ohio,  accompanies  General  Brad- 
dock,  his  gallant  conduct,  v.,  181 ; 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  211;  block¬ 
ades  Boston,  212;  evacuates 
New-York,  defeated  by  Lord 
Howe  at  Brandywine  Creek,  re¬ 
tires  from  Philadelphia,  213 ;  en¬ 
gages  the  British  at  Monmouth, 
215;  captures  the  British  army 
at  Yorktown,  226. 
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Washington,  city  of,  taken,  and 
public  buildings  burned  by  the 
British,  v.,  311. 

Wait  Tyler,  heads  popular  insur¬ 
rection,  ii.,  9-12. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  v.,  311. 

Welch  bards,  the,  i.,^40. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  defeats  the 
French  under  Junot  at  Vimiero, 
v.,  299;  under  Marshal  Victor  at 
Talavera,  302 ;  made  Viscount 
Wellington,  303 ;  takes  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Hadajos,  defeats 
Marshal  Marmont  near  Salaman¬ 
ca,  306  ;  King  Joseph  at  Vittoria, 
Marshal  Soult  at  Toulouse,  307  ; 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  311. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  iii..  205, 
226  ;  made  Earl  of  Strafford,  227  ; 
impeached  of  high  treason  by  the 
Commons,  236 ;  his  character, 
240  ;  his  trial  and  condemnation, 
240-248  ;  his  execution,  253. 

Wesley,  John,  v.,  193. 

Westminster  Abbey,  first  built  by 
Sebert,  king  of  Essex,  i ,  32. 

Whalley,  Colonel,  iv.,  42,  49. 

Whigs,  the,  origin  of  the  name,  iv., 
269. 

White  Boys,  the,  v.,  272. 

Whitelock,  appointed  lord- commis¬ 
sioner,  iv.,  79;  introduces  the 
Navigation  Act,  112;  his  confer¬ 
ence  with  Cromwell,  115. 

Whitfield,  George,  v.,  193. 

Wickliffe,  John,  writes  against  the 
mendicant  orders,  ii.,  28 ;  exposes 
papal  corruptions,  29 ;  his  opin¬ 
ions,  30,  31. 

Wilberforce,  his  efforts  to  abolish 
the  African  slave-trade,  v.,  295, 
296. 

Wilkes,  John,  v.,  200-205. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  in¬ 
vades  England,  i.,  82;  defeats 
Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
84,85;  crowned  Kingof  England, 
98  ;  confiscates  the  estates  of  his 
enemies,  99 ;  his  contests  with 
the  English,  101-110:  deposes 
the  Saxon  prelates,  104:  forces 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  do  hom¬ 
age,  106  ;  dissensions  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  108;  his  death,  funeral,  and 
character,  111-114;  force  with 


which  he  invaded  England, 
310. 

William  II.  (Rufus),  his  accession, 
i.,  116;  seeks  lo  recover  Norman¬ 
dy,  117  ;  forces  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  io  do  homage,  118  ;  his  death 
and  character,  121. 

William  III.  with  Mary  II.,  their 
accession,  v.,  55  ;  Catholic  peers 
and  bishops  refuse  to  lake  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  Bill  of  Rights 
passed,  56 ;  Tolerat  ion  Act  passed, 
58 ;  William  and  Mary  proclaim¬ 
ed  king  and  queen  of  Scotland, 
59;  William  invades  Ireland,  65, 
66 ;  defeats  King  James  at  the 
battle  of  the  Eoyne,  67 ;  takes 
Waterford,  returns  to  England, 
68;  contests  of  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  Bill  of  Indemnity  passed, 
conspiracy  detected,  Protestant 
bishops  appointed  to  the  vacant 
sees,  72,  73 ;  subjugation  of  Ire¬ 
land,  74-76;  William  joins  his 
army  in  Holland,  78 ;  defeated  by 
Luxemburg  at  Steenkirk,  80 ; 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  83,  87-91  ; 
unsuccessful  attempt  against 
Brest,  83;  death  and  character 
of  Queen  Mary,  84,  85 ;  bill  for 
triennial  Parliaments  passed,  86; 
William  besieges  and  takes  Na¬ 
mur,  86 ;  new  coinage  issued, 
87 ;  peace  concluded  at  Ryswick, 
92 ;  army  disbanded,  93 ;  bill 
against  the  Catholics,  95 ;  Act 
of  Settlement  passed,  97  ;  Treaty 
of  Partition,  98;  death  and  char¬ 
acter  of  William,  101,  102. 

- IV.,  his  accession,  v.,  312; 

Whig  ministry,  Parliamentary 
Reform  Bill  passed,  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  313. 

- Fitz  Robert,  son  of  Robert, 

duke  of  Normandy,  i.,  126-128. 

Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  perse¬ 
cuted  by  Laud,  iii.,  218;  made 
archbishop  of  York,  274. 

Windsor,  Castle  of,  built,  i.,  302, 

Winchester,  statute  of,  i.,  258. 

- ,  synod  of,  i.,  59. 

Witchcraft,  general  belief  in,  ii.,  64. 

Witch  of  Eye,  ii.,  67. 

Wolfe,  General,  his  victory  and 
death  before  Quebec,  v.,  188, 189. 
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Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  power  and 
wealth,  ii.,  159 ;  aspires  to  the 
papacy,  165 ;  his  fall  and  death, 
180-183. 

Wolves,  extirpation  of,  in  England, 

1.,  58. 

Wood’s  halfpence,  troubles  con¬ 
cerning,  in  Ireland,  v.,  159. 
Woollen  manufacture  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Flemings,  i., 
301. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  iv.,  98. 

Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  iii. ,  281,  282, 
285. 

Wyndham,  Sir  William,  opposes 
the  Septennial  Act,  v.,  167. 

Y. 

York,  Duke  of,  appointed  protector, 

11.,  76 ;  claims  the  crown,  his 
pretensions  considered,  78 ;  en¬ 
ters  London,  81;  defeated  and 
slain  at  Wakefield,  82. 

- ,  Duke  of,  sends  an  expedition 


against  the  Dutch  settlements  on 
the  Hudson,  jv.,  197  ;  defeats  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral  Op- 
dam,  199;  declares  himself  a 
Catholic,  212  ;  engages  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  De  Ruyter,  222 ;  re¬ 
signs  his  commission,  227 ;  leaves 
England,  257 ;  obtains  permission 
to  reside  in  Scotland,  268;  re¬ 
called  to  court,  270;  retires  to 
Scotland,  272;  holds  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  that  kingdom,  282;  comes 
back  to  London,  284 ;  restored  to 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral, 
297 ;  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
England  as  James  II.,  v.,  7.  (See 
James  II.) 

York,  capture  of,  by  the  Parliament 
forces,  iii.,  319. 

Yorktown,  siege  and  capture  of,  by 
the  Americans  and  French,  v., 
226. 

Z. 

Zaragosa,  battle  of,  v.,  116. 


THE  END. 


